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PREFACE. 


THE object of the present work is to provide an 
edition of the Prometheus Vinctus suitable for the 
higher forms of Public Schools and for University 
use. 

The text is conservative. Where possible, we 
have followed the Medicean Ms (according to our 
collation), and have rarely admitted conjectural 
emendations, except in cases where the reading of 
M or the later MSs cannot be reasonably defended. 
In order that advanced scholars may conveniently 
read the text without reference to the Commentary, 
a few emendations have been included in the short 
apparatus criticus. A larger number will be found 
in the Commentary; but we have not thought 
it advisable to record many conjectures which seem 
merely due to misplaced ingenuity. 

From the work of older Aeschylean scholars, 
especially Butler, Dindorf, Hermann, Paley and 
Weil, we have drawn much information. Free use 
has been made of Wecklein’s school edition of the 
play, which we have examined both in the original 


and in Allen’s translation, and of the larger work, 
Vv 
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in modern Greek, where the latest views of Weck- 
lein are to be found (Wecklein—Zomarides: Athens, 
1896; quoted as ‘Wecklein’ in this edition). Nor 
must we omit to acknowledge our obligation to the 
admirable edition of Mr. Haines. 

It is hoped that the introductory section on the 
Fire-Bringer will interest some younger students 
who may not be familiar with the methods of Dr. 
Tylor and Mr. Andrew Lang. This section was 
written some years ago by Mr. Sikes, as the result 
of independent reading, but reference to recent 
works by Mr. Lang and others have been added. 

Our thanks are due to Dr. Sandys for much counsel 
and suggestive help, and to Mr. J. H. Moulton 
for kind assistance on philological questions. 


CamBrRipcE, May, 1898. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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THE FIRE-BRINGER. 


~ 


Ir is a common idea among savages that there was 
once a time when the existence of fire, or at least 
the method of kindling it, was unknown to their 
ancestors. Hence arise many stories about the origin 
or revelation of fire, which are either due to the 
mere imagination of the savage, or are more or less 
distorted traditions of the actual fact. For there 
was certainly a long period in the history of primi- 
tive man during which he was ignorant of the use 
of fire. And when savages have learned the use, 
the means by which it is produced must still excite 
their astonishment. Chance may first have taught 
men that a spark can be kindled by rubbing two 
sticks together ; but to the savage mind this process 
is miraculous, and could not have been invented by 
ordinary human intellect. And so the savage is 
confronted with a two-fold problem: from what 
source was fire originally brought to man, and who 


was the bringer? These two questions are answered 
ix B 
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in various ways. In volcanic countries there is a 
natural belief that fire was originally hidden in the 
earth. More commonly, however, the primitive 
philosopher, recognizing the fiery nature of the sun, 
and seeing the lightning descend from above, infers 
that all terrestrial fire is ultimately derived from 
heaven. How, then, was this heaven-fire communi- 
cated to men on earth? Fire is a precious thing— 
the first necessity for human comfort; it was there- 
fore likely to be jealously guarded by the powers 
who have it in their keeping. Accordingly we find 
a wide-spread belief that fire was either extorted 
by force or stolen by guile from these powers. Such 
stories of the theft of valuable objects from super- 
natural beings are very common;? in the case of 
fire, the idea was no doubt encouraged by the practical 
difficulty of obtaining it. Mr. Andrew Lang well 
remarks that ‘even in a race so civilized as the 
Homeric Greeks, to make fire was no easy task. 
Homer (Od. v. 488-493) speaks of a man, in a lonely 
upland hut, who carefully keeps the embers alive, 
that he may not have to go far afield in search of 
the seed of fire. Obviously he had no ready means 
of striking a light. Suppose, then, that an early 
savage loses his seed of fire. His nearest neighbours, 
far enough off, may be hostile. If he wants fire, 
as they will not give it, he must steal it, just as 
he must steal a wife.” ® 


Traditions of fire obtained from the lower regions are 
found in Samoa. Turner, Samoa, pp. 208-212. 

*Cf. Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, p. 136. 

3 Modern Mythology, p. 197. 
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If fire has to be stolen from heaven, the most 
suitable thief is naturally a bird. This idea gives 
a similarity to stories which have been current 
among peoples far apart in time and place. The 
ancient Accadians of Babylonia told of a divine 
storm-bird, who brought down the lightning from 
gods to men, and, like Prometheus, became an 
outcast from the gods.!' To quote one or two exam- 
ples from tales more modern in date, if not in the 
development of human thought: in Ceylon it was 
the flycatcher that brought fire for the benefit of 
man. Among the Thlinkeets of Alaska, Yehl, the 
raven-god, flew down to earth with a brand in his 
beak; the fire dropped on stones and sticks, from 
which it is still obtained by striking the flint or 
rubbing together pieces of wood.? In Europe, the 
wren is described by Norman peasants as the fire- 
bringer. In many stories the benefactor is not 
a bird, but a beast; e.g., among the North American 
Indians the coyote is said to have stolen fire from 
the guardianship of two old hags.* Sometimes the 
thief is a human being. According to one Australian 
‘legend, fire was obtained by a blackfellow, who 
climbed up to the sun by means of a rope In 
this and some other stories the name of the fire- 
giver is either unknown, or, at any rate, no import- 
ance seems to be attached to his personality. But 
many tribes, who have made some advance in 


1Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 1887, pp. 293 ff. 
2ZLang, Myth Ritual and Religion, ii. p. 51. 
° Folk-Lore Record, vol. v. p. 96. 
4Lang, Modern Mythology, p. 196. 
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civilization, attribute their progress to the teaching 
of some definite mythical hero in the days of their 
ancestors. This ‘culture-hero’ was naturally the 
proper person to steal fire on behalf of his people, 
and to instruct them in the mystery of kindling it 
at their will. Such a benefactor was Maui, the 
great Maori hero, who wrestled with Mauika, the 
fire-demon, and prevailed, so that the seeds of fire 
were scattered over various trees, from which men 
obtained it thenceforward.! 

The Greeks, as a race, had no single ‘ culture-hero.’ 
Heracles is the nearest approach to a ‘national’ hero, 
but he was a mighty man of valour, rather than the 
teacher of peaceful arts. Many of the blessings of 
civilization were commonly attributed to certain 
Olympian gods, especially Hermes and Athena ?; and, 
locally, various deities or heroes (e.g. Palamedes) 
were honoured as the instructors of the human race 
in general or of their own worshippers in particular. 
But although the Greeks attributed their culture to 
the teaching of various deities or heroes, they agreed 
that, for the first great step towards civilization, they 
were indebted to one benefactor. This was the 
Titan Prometheus, the ‘ Foresighted.’ Such at least 
was the meaning of the name to the Greeks them- 
selves, who derived the word from zpé and paris 


1Taylor, Te tka a Maui, p. 130. 
Cf. [Hom.] Hymn xx. (of Hephaestus), 
ds per’ “A@nvalns yNavxwmdos dyad eprya 
avOpwmrous édldatev él xOovds, of Td mdpos rep 
dvrpos vacerdackov €v odfpeow jute Ojpes. 
Compare with this the claim of Prometheus, ll. 447 ff. 
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(/Ha, in pavOavw). But from the time of Kuhn? it 
has been usual to connect the name with the Sanskrit 
pramanthas, a pointed stick or fire-drill, which was 
made to rotate rapidly in the centre of a wooden 
disk. If this etymology is sound, it would follow 
that the primitive Indo-European fire-drill developed, 
among the Greeks, into the great benefactor of man. 
This theory is so attractive that it has won general 
acceptance, especially among the supporters of the 
‘Solar’ school of mythology.2 In recent years, 
however, the theory has been attacked from more 
sides than one. Serious doubts have been thrown on 
the validity of many of the philological ‘ equations’ 
proposed by Kuhn, Max Miiller and their followers, 
who have tried to connect Sanskrit and Greek myth- 
ology by argument based on assumed linguistic 
evidence. Amongst the suspected philological 
arguments is the equation pramanthas = Prometheus. 
The opinion seems to be gaining that Prometheus 
was not originally the ‘rubber’ (Sanscr. mathnamq), 
corrupted by popular Greek etymology, but meant ° 
from the beginning, what the Greeks understood the 
word to mean, the ‘ Forethinker.’ And, to leave aside 
these uncertainties of philological speculation, we 
may point out that the ‘fire-drill’ hypothesis does 
not really suit the character of Prometheus, even if 


1 Die Herabkunft des Feuers, 1859. 

2 Max Miiller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
vol. ii. 

3 The equation is doubted by Gruppe, Griechische Kulten 
u. Mythen, i. 131, Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, and others. 
See Gardner and Jevons’ Manual of Greek Antiq. 79. 
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we make every allowance for mythological develop- 
ment or confusion. Prometheus has no connexion 
with the fire-drill; he steals the seed of fire in a 
fennel-stalk which, as will be seen, is quite another 
thing. The invention of the ‘fire sticks’ was at- 
tributed to Hermes,! but never to Prometheus. Yet 
on the supposition that Prometheus was the fire-drill, 
it would be very remarkable that all trace of the 
original identity should have been lost. In Italy, the 
hearth-fire in the round tribal hut developed into the 
great goddess Vesta; but Vesta still retained traces of 
her origin, and was worshipped as the Fire, in a 
circular temple, the survival of the primitive hut.? 
Lastly, if we assume that Prometheus was the fire- 
drill, the most salient eharacteristic of the myth—the 
stealing of fire—cannot be explained, or only by very 
forced interpretations, as a ‘disease of language’ ; 
whereas, on the supposition that Prometheus was 
a superhuman being—anthropomorphic from the 
beginning—his theft of fire is illustrated by similar 
stories told of numerous birds and beasts and heroes, 
none of whom had anything to do with a fire-drill. 

It is impossible to believe that Accadians and 
Australians, Greeks and North American Indians 
borrowed these tales from a single source ; there can 
be no doubt that the myth of fire-stealing was 
invented independently by various races, who, in 
similar stages of their development, gave similar 
explanations to account for the same facts or pheno- 
mena. Now, in the preceding pages, an attempt has 


1(Hom.] Hymn to Hermes, 111. 
2° J. G. Frazer in Journal of Philology, xiv. (1885). 
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been made to show that this myth is only appropriate 
to a very low state of society ; anthropologists there- 
fore infer that this part of the Greek legend of 
Prometheus goes back to a period in which the 
ancestors of the historic Greeks were in a stage of 
social development not higher than that of the 
Australian or American savages. In other words, - 
the myth of the Fire Stealer, like the myths concern- 
ing Uranus and Cronus, and many other puerile or 
repulsive stories, belongs to the very oldest stratum 
of Greek mythology. 


Il. 


THE MYTH OF PROMETHEUS BEFORE AESCHYLUS. 


WE may now examine the myth of Prometheus as it 
appears in Greek literature. Hesiod, who preserves 
many myths far more primitive than those which are 
found in Homer, is our earliest authority. The story 
is told in the Theogony, 521 ff., and is partly re- 
peated in the Works and Days, 50 ff. Prometheus was 
the son of the Titan Japetus and the ocean nymph 
Clymene. In the Golden Age the gods and men met 
in a common banquet,! at which Prometheus, the 
patron of men, cheats Zeus of his due share of the 
feast. Prometheus divided an ox into two portions, 
giving the first choice to Zeus as the representative of 
the gods. One portion was the eatable part of the 
1Cf. Hesiod Fr. 187 (218), 
Euval yup Tore Oatres écav, Evvol 5€ Adwxoe 
aOavdrowce Geotar Karabynrots 7 avOpwras. 
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ox, but it was covered by the paunch; the other 
consisted merely of bones, but they were concealed 
by fat. Zeus was deceived, and chose the worse 
portion; such at least seems to be the original form 
of the story, though Hesiod, in order to preserve the 
dignity of Zeus, is careful to tell us that the god was 
not really outwitted, but only pretended to fall into 
the trap! In anger at this trickery Zeus deprived 
mortals of the use of fire (Theog. 563, ov« edidov, 
and Works and Days, 50, kpbwe 6& rip). Thereupon 
Prometheus stole the fire in a hollow fennel-stalk 
(Theog. 567, Works and Days, 52, év xothw vépOyx). 
Zeus retaliated by sending Pandora to plague men, 
while he bound Prometheus himself in fast chains, and 
sent an eagle which devoured his liver every day. 
Heracles slew the eagle and freed Prometheus, by 
the will of Zeus, who wished to glorify his son, and 
so consented to forego his wrath. 

There are certain features in the narrative of 
Hesiod which it may be convenient to discuss at this 
point. The ‘hollow narthex’ is no doubt an in- 
tegral part of the primitive folk-tale. This plant 
(the ferula communis, called dvdépO)xkas in modern 
Greek) has a stalk, the pith of which, when lighted, 
will smoulder for some time. It was thus useful as a 
means of keeping fire alight in days when the kind- 
ling of it was a laborious process.2. Even at the 


1 This story was invented to account for the fact that only 
the bones wrapped round with fat were offered to the gods 
in sacrifice. See note on 493 ff. 

? Pliny, V. H. xiii. 43, ignem ferulis optime servari certum 
est. 
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present time, Greek islanders carry fire from one 
house to another ina reed.! Such ‘fire boxes’ are 
common in savage life; in West Africa, for example, * 
a lighted stick is enclosed in a hollow piece of wood 
which is lined with pith.? 

The scene of the theft of fire is not specified 
by Hesiod; but as Prometheus stole it from Zeus 
(Works and Days, 51, Avds rapa pntidevros) the poet 
must have conceived of the fire as stolen from 
heaven, perhaps from the hearth of Zeus. Servius 
states that Prometheus lit his rod from the sun, like 
the Australian blackfellow.? Aeschylus does not 
seem to be more explicit than Hesiod. In the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, at all events, no place is mentioned ; 
but it is possible that Aeschylus localized the theft in 
the succeeding play. For, according to one tradition, 
the fire was stolen from Mount Mosychlus, a volcano 
in Lemnus, where was the forge of Hephaestus.* If 
Aeschylus followed this form of the legend, the. 
introduction of Hephaestus in the opening scene of 
the Prometheus Vinctus becomes even more appropri- 
ate. Moreover Cicero speaks of the ‘ Lemnian theft’ 
in a passage immediately preceding a translation 
which he offers from the <Avopevos; this may 
indicate that the Lemnian tradition was followed by 
Aeschylus, unless Cicero is rather referring to the 

17. Bent, Jour. Anthropol. Inst. 1885-86, p. 391 (Carpa- 
thus); also in Cyprus, according to Sittl on Hes. Theog. 
567. : 

2 Miss Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, p. 600. 

* Servius on Verg. Hel. vi. 42; adhabita facula ad rotam 
solis. 

+See Preller-Robert, Griech. Myth., p. 179. 
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- Philocteta of the Roman tragic poet Accius from 
which he also quotes.! 

One more point may be noticed in the Hesiodean 
account. Both in the Zheogony and the Works and 
Days it is expressly stated that men had previously 
known the blessing of fire, but that Zeus had taken 
it away.2. The usual type of the folk-tale among 
different races rests on the assumption that men have 
never been acquainted with fire until it is stolen on 
their behalf. There are, however, variants, in which 
fire is said to have been lost and subsequently 
recovered.’ In the case of Hesiod, the particular 
form of this myth was probably due to the existence 
of the myth of the Golden Age, which is also 
Hesiodean. Obviously, if primeval men lived ‘like 
gods’ in all happiness, before the coming of Pandora, 
as Hesiod states,* they could not have lacked fire, 
the first requisite for comfort. But Aeschylus, who 
(at least in this play) disregards the tradition of a 
Golden Age, diverges from Hesiod in this particular. 
He never alludes to any ‘hiding’ and subsequent 
restoration of fire, but apparently assumes that men 
had always made shift without it until it was revealed 
to them by Prometheus.® 


Such was the very primitive myth of the Fire 

1 Cicero, Tusc. ii. 10. 

2So Verg. Georg. i. 131, ignemgue removit. 

F eg. among the aborigines of Victoria; see Ridley in 
Journ. Anthropol. i. p. 278 ; among the Cherokeés ; Squier, 
Serpent Symbol in America, p. 69. 

4 Works and Days, 90 ff. 

° Cf. 252, where the word &raca is only appropriate to an 
original gift. See note on 8, 
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Stealer. It was left to the genius of Aeschylus to 
transform the rude legend into one of the grandest 
poems of Greek literature. Aeschylus, however, had 
more material to work upon than the bare Hesiodean 
myth. For to the Greek, and especially to the 
Athenian, Prometheus was much more than the fire- 
stealer. He was intimately connected with human 
life and human civilization. He was not, apparently, 
considered the creator of original men, though he 
stood forward as their champion; but it was he who, 
according to one legend, formed men after the 
destruction of the race in Deucalion’s flood, and 
endowed them with their special qualities! He was 
a ‘culture-hero,’ although he never attained the 
place of a great national hero like the Polynesian 
Maui. And the reason for this limitation in his 
importance is not far to seek. The Greeks believed 
that even the gods (or at least the elder gods) were 
subject to the laws of change and decay ; and Pro- 
metheus, the contemporary of primeval man, belonged 
to the old order of the Titans, that had yielded place 
to the new Olympian dynasty. To the Greek the 
Titans were little more than a name; Zeus and 
Apollo and Athena were the objects of practical 
worship. And so, although Prometheus had due 
honour in myth, he won little recognition in cult. 
In the majority of Greek states he was not wor- 
shipped at all.2 At Athens he was granted a certain 
place in public religion. In the Academy, within 


1 Plato Prot. 320 D; Hor. Od. i. 16. 13. 
2 Cf. Lucian, Prom. 197, Ards wev xal’Amdd\Awvos kal" Hpas Kat 
cov 6é, & “Epuy, vews l6etv aravraxod earl, UWpounbéws d€ ovdajod. 
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the precinct of Athena, stood an altar and shrine 
(vaés), both of which Prometheus shared with 
Hephaestus. On the common altar were reliefs 
representing the two gods; Prometheus was figured 
as the senior, with a sceptre in his hand, while 
Hephaestus was younger and subordinate, The Titan 
was superior to the Olympian god for mythological 
reasons, but the superiority was not more than nominal. 
Practically Hephaestus had appropriated most of the 
credit which belonged to Prometheus as founder of 
civilization. The older god was thought to be 
sufficiently honoured by an altar, whereas Hephaes- 
tus, the patron of potters and all craftsmen, was 
worshipped in a separate temple, which is possibly no 
other than the famous building generally known as 
the Theseum.? Even Hephaestus himself was of far 
less account to the Athenians than their own goddess 
Athena, to whom they thought themselves indebted 
for the gifts of civilization, as well as for protection 
against their enemies.* Hence Plato, in his Protagoras, 
adapts the old legend of fire-stealing to the views of 
his fellow-citizens, by representing Prometheus as 
having stolen tiv eurvpov réxvnv from the house 
shared by Athena and Hephaestus. There was a 
statue of Athena in the Hephaestiaeum, and the 
cults of the two deities were closely connected.‘ 


1 Apollod. apud Schol. Soph. Oed. Col. 57; Paus. i. 30. 2. 

* Miss Harrison, Mythology, etc., of Ancient Athens, sect. vi. 
The extant temple is later than Aeschylus, but the cult of 
Hephaestus is certainly older. 

® As Athena Ergane. See on 461. 

4 Miss Harrison, op. cit., p. 119 f. 
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And, if the Olympian god Hephaestus was inferior 
to the great city-goddess of the Athenians, it is not 
surprising that the Titan Prometheus could only find 
room on Attic soil by the favour and under the 
protection of Athena, within her precinct in the 
Academy. 


Til. 
PROMETHEUS IN AESCHYLUS. 


WHEN war arose in heaven between Cronus and 
Zeus, Prometheus, the son of Themis, at first sided 
with his brother Titans against the usurper. But 
his mother, who had foreknowledge of the future, 
warned him that Zeus could not be conquered by 
brute force. He therefore urged the Titans to resist 
by guile. They rejected his advice, whereupon 
Prometheus gave his support to Zeus, and by his 
wise councils helped to win the victory. Zeus, now 
established on the throne, was minded to destroy 
the existing race of men, and to create another 
after his own design. Prometheus, however, with- 
stood him and defeated his plans by giving men 
Hope, the incentive to action, and Fire, the first 
necessary for material welfare. In revenge, Zeus 
commanded that the Titan should be impaled on a 
rock in the deserts of Scythia. 

Such is the account which Aeschylus puts into 
the mouth of Prometheus himself. At this point 
the action of the Prometheus Vinctus is begun. Cratos 
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and would not be concerned to exculpate the 
character of Zeus. But Aeschylus was not only a 
dramatic poet, but a great religious teacher. To 
him Zeus was no allegory, but a living god; and in 
his system of theology there is no point on which 
he insists more strongly than on the righteousness, 
as well as the might, of Zeus. Aeschylus could not 
have painted in such dark colours the character of 
the god towards whom he shows the highest rever- 
ence in his other plays. If he could not reconcile 
the conduct of Zeus in this myth with the ideal 
Zeus in whom he certainly believed, he would not 
have stultified his religious views by dealing with 
the subject at all. There was material, enough and 
to spare, in the vast body of Greek mythology, to 
satisfy the most orthodox. 

In order to understand this problem, we must 
clear our minds, as far as possible, of all modern ideas 
on divine morality, and try to view the Prometheus 
Vinctus from a Greek stand-point. In what light 
does Aeschylus intend the conduct of Zeus to present 
itself to the spectators of this play? To begin with, 
we must remember that Prometheus, as he himself 
boasts, is a rebel. Prof. Mahaffy well remarks that 
“despotic sovereignty was the Greek’s ideal for him- 
self, and most nations have thought it not only 
reconcileable with, but conformable to, the dignity 
of the great Father who rules the world. No 
Athenian, however he sympathized with Prometheus, 
would think of blaming him for asserting his power 
and crushing all resistance to his will.”1 And, 


1 Hist, Greek Lit., vol. i. pt. 2, p. 36. ; 
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further, Prometheus rebelled at a time when Zeus 
was not yet firmly seated upon his throne. This is 
a point on which Aeschylus evidently lays great 
stress ; for not Prometheus only, but other characters 
in the play, refer again and again to the youth of 
Zeus, and the ‘newness’ of his power.’ Zeus, who 
had but lately crushed the Titans after a dubious 
struggle, could not afford as yet to temper justice 
with mercy. The conduct of the king of the gods 
was harsh, but, in the eyes of the Greek, correct. 
It may be objected that even if Prometheus was 
justly chastised for insubordination, his chastisement 
was outrageously severe. To be tortured for thou- 
sands of years is a punishment disproportionate to 
the magnitude of the crime. But Aeschylus could 
not easily have modified the punishment described 
by Hesiod; and for dramatic purposes a lighter 
penalty would have been inappropriate. Prometheus 
was human, indeed, in feeling pain, but divine in 
enduring it; he was a Titan, and his sufferings must 
needs be Titanic. The Chorus, as usual in Greek 
plays, at least where they take no leading part in 
the action, interpret the views of the poet himself. 
While they show the deepest sympathy for the 
suffering Prometheus, their own kinsman, they do 
not disguise from themselves that he has sinned 
(260). The maidens will not add to his pain by 
pointing out the precise nature of his sin; but it is 
plain that, in their view, the sin consists in the 
self-will of Prometheus, who has robbed the gods 
of their privileges to give them to mortals (cf. 29, 


1See 35, 96, 149-150, 310, 942, 955. 
c 
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37, 82), Prometheus proudly accepts their definition 
of his conduct as ‘sin’ (266); but, conscious that 
his conduct, though technically ‘sinful,’ is morally 
noble, he refuses to submit and so obtain a mitiga- 
tion of his punishment, " The Chorus, therefore, 
make no further allusion to his original error, but 
turn their attention to the practical object of freeing 
him from his present misfortunes (262). Prometheus 
is himself the chief obstacle to his own release: his 
proud language and his threats of vengeance can 
only add to the wrath of Zeus. And so throughout 
the play the sympathetic friends of Prometheus lay 
emphasis on his attitude towards Zeus after his cruci- 
fixion. _ This attitude, in the opinion of Oceanus and 
the Chorus, is wanting in cwdpoctvyn, the cardinal 
virtue of Moderation. Prometheus offends against 
the two precepts pydév dyav and yvO6. ceavtov, which 
may be said to sum up the character of the cwdpoyv.1 
‘To friends and foes alike he appears ai6adns (1012, 
1037). And it is just this fault of character, added 
to the original sin, that makes Prometheus so splendid 
a subject for dramatic art. The spectacle of a wholly 
good man struggling against unmerited adversity 
would have been repugnant to a Greek. According 
to Aristotle, the ideal tragic hero is one whose 
general character is noble, but who has fallen into 
misfortune, not from vice or depravity, but from 
some fatal frailty or error.2. The author of the 
Poetics, who had little sympathy with Aeschylus,® 


1See 180, 932-936, 1036-1039 (of the Chorus), and the 
speech of Oceanus, 307 ff. 
2 Poetics, 1453. 2 See below, 
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was, doubtless, referring to the Oedipus of Sophocles, 
when he made this famous definition ; his words, 
however, would apply almost equally well to the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus. The obstinacy of Pro- 
metheus was (to quote Mr. J. A. Symonds) “in the 
highest sense tragic according to the Greek con- 
ception, inasmuch as it displayed the aberration of 
a sublime character.”! 

The spectators, then, were meant to sympathize 
profoundly with the sorrows of the noble benefactor 
of mankind; but at the same time they were to 
recognize that Prometheus had sinned, and was 
further sinning ; Zeus was acting within his rights 
in punishing the sinner at the commencement of the 
play, and in adding to his punishment at the end. 
In his grand final apostrophe to the powers of Nature 
—‘Thou seest how unjustly I suffer ”—Prometheus 
sums up, as it were, his own case ; but his cry would 
appeal to the heart rather than to the head. The 
Judge had been stern, but not unjust. 

Such seems to be the impression which Aeschylus 
intended to convey to the spectators of the Prometheus 
Vinctus. But this was not the end. Hitherto the 
poet had shown only the might of Zeus ; it was now 
possible to show his mercy. Hesiod, in brief, matter- 
of-fact language, had mentioned the release of Pro- 
metheus, by the will of Zeus for the glory of his son 
Heracles. In his own treatment of the old myth, 
Aeschylus was able to show more clearly the design 
of Zeus. Prometheus, in the end, was to confess his 
error; Zeus was to triumph, and peace was to be 


1The Greek Poets, i. p. 389 (third ed.). 
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made. To work out this theme, the Prometheus 
Vinctus was followed immediately by another play, 
the Prometheus Unbound (IlpopnGeds Avopevos). 

Of this play, unfortunately, but few fragments 
have survived.! These enable us, however, to make 
a rough reconstruction of the general argument, with 
the aid of prophecies in the Prometheus Vinctus, and 
references to the myth in later authors. The dramatis 
personae are known, at least in part, from the frag- 
ments and from the list of characters preserved in 
the Medicean manuscript. Following ’Qxeavos are 
the names I}, ‘HpaxAjs, which obviously refer to 
the Avéuevos. That play was considered merely as 
a ‘second act’ in relation to the Prometheus Vinctus, 
and the characters of the two plays were therefore 
enumerated together. Probably the two lists were 
put side by side, and were afterwards confused. 
The collation of the lists was imperfect, as the name 
of the Titans is not recorded, although we know that 
they formed the Chorus of the Avouevos. The scene 
of the play, according to Cicero’s verse translation 
of a speech of Prometheus, is the Caucasus.2 In 
the Prometheus Vinctus, however, the scene of the 
crucifixion is certainly not the Caucasus, but the 
deserts of Scythia, which Aeschylus definitely dis- 
tinguishes from the Caucasus. If the two plays were 
acted together, as seems certain, this discrepancy can 
only be removed by the very improbable hypothesis 
that Aeschylus wished to change the scene (for 
reasons which do not appear), and simply neglected 


1See App. I. 2 Fragm. tii, 28, 
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the difficulty ; we can hardly assume that the poet 
supposed the rock to have travelled underground 
from Scythia to the Caucasus. But the late Prof. 
F. D. Allen has argued, with great probability, that 
Cicero’s saxa Caucasi is a free and erroneous transla- 
tion of the nameless zerpac in the original. He 
quotes numerous examples of Cicero’s looseness of 
translation, in cases where we can compare the 
originals with the versions; and concludes that 
Cicero was misled by a common tradition which 
gave the Caucasus as the scene of the crucifixion.! 
When the play opens, Prometheus is supposed to 
be discovered,” still chained to his rock, which has 
reappeared after many centuries, according to the 
prophecy of Hermes (1052). The prisoner is now 
being tortured by the eagle, which comes every third 
day to devour his liver, the seat of passion. Zeus 
has long been firmly seated on his throne, and has 
released his father Cronus and the rebel Titans from 
Tartarus. Prometheus is visited by these Titans, 
who form the Chorus. Like the Chorus of ocean 
nymphs, they have come to sympathize with their 
captive kinsman, and to counsel submission. In the 
parodos, with which this play, like the Persae and 
Supplices, seems to have begun, the Chorus explain 
the motive of their journey, and describe the 
1 American Journal of Philology, xiii. (1892), p. 51 ff. Weck- 
lein (p. 53) rejects this theory on the ground that Hyginus 
and others, who seem to take their accounts of the myth 
from Aeschylus, mention the Caucasus as the scene; but 
they, like Cicero, may easily have followed the usual tradition 


in this particular. 
2 On the stage-management, see below, pp. xli ff. 
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countries through which they have passed. To 
them Prometheus bewails his hard lot, and describes 
the tortures which he suffers from the eagle. He is 
no longer proud of his immortality, as in the pre- 
ceding play (1053), but longs for the death that is 
denied him.2 The next scene most probably intro- 
duced Ge, his own mother, whose place in the drama 
would thus correspond with the part played by 
Oceanus in the Prometheus Vinctus. But she, with 
more tact and greater sincerity than was shown by 
Oceanus, was no doubt more successful in her advice. 
Of this scene nothing has been preserved ; but the 
colloquy of Ge with Prometheus must have paved 
the way for the arrival of Heracles. His mother 
seems to have been commissioned by Zeus to promise 
that Prometheus shall be released, if he will reveal the 
secret.? Heracles is sent by Zeus to shoot the eagle. 
Two fragments refer to this scene: one, part of the 
prayer of Heracles, as he aims his arrow against the 
bird ; the other, a line in which Prometheus thanks 
his saviour, as ‘‘ son of a hostile father, dearest friend 
to me.”* In return for his deliverance, Prometheus 
now prophesies to Heracles, who is engaged upon 
his eleventh labour (Apollod. ii. 113), the course of 
his future wanderings.> One thing alone now stands 
in the way of release. Zeus has declared, by the 
mouth of Hermes (1026), that Prometheus shall 


‘See Fragm. i. Procopius (Hist. Goth. iv. 6, 11) quotes 
part of the passage as written by Aeschylus, evs dpxduevos 
THS Tparywolas. 

2 Fragm. iii. 5 Hyginus, Fab. 54. 

4 Fragm. vi., vii. > Fragm. vii.-x. 
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never be freed until a god shall consent to act as 
his substitute, and expiate his sin by voluntary 
death. The substitute, however, is ready. Heracles 
has accidentally wounded Cheiron with his poisoned 
arrow. The Centaur lies in his cave suffering from 
this incurable wound, and he is willing to surrender 
his immortality and die in the place of Prometheus. 
Heracles looses Prometheus, who takes his place 
among the gods of Olympus, now fully reconciled 
with Zeus. Only, in remembrance of his former sin 
and suffering, he wears henceforth a willow-wreath, 
the token of repentance, upon his brows.? The 
emblem is worn voluntarily, whereby Prometheus 
acknowledges his error, and recognizes the justice 
of Zeus. 

Thus, to the complete satisfaction no doubt of the 
poet and his audience alike, the ways of Providence 
were vindicated. Prometheus has sinned and _ suf- 
fered ; has submitted and received pardon. Cronus 
and the Titans have been released; Io has long 
since been delivered from her trouble, and has 
become the ancestress of Heracles, the favoured son 
of Zeus and rescuer of Prometheus. Aeschylus has 
indeed worked wonders in his treatment of the 
savage tale in which the supreme deity was made 
to act with ruthless cruelty and injustice. It is 
true that, when all is said, the Zeus of the Promethea 
is not a perfect god, according to modern theological 
standards ; Aeschylus could scarcely have created a 
perfect ideal out of the gods of popular mythology. 


1 Apollod. ii. 85 and 119. 
2 Athenaeus, xv. p. 672, and 674 D. 
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But it is no little credit to his piety and his poetic 
skill alike that, from such unpromising material, he 
evolved a deity whom he himself might feel no 
shame in worshipping. 


IV. 


THE IIPOMHOETS IIYPSOPO2. 


THE catalogue in the Medicean Manuscript attributes 
to Aeschylus three plays on the subject of Prome- 
theus, in the following order :—Acopwrns, Ivupddpos, 
and Avopevos. The catalogue is constructed on alpha- 
betical principles, so that plays, which we know to 
have belonged to one trilogy, are often separated ; 
and where they are kept together, no care is taken 
to preserve the right order. In the present case, it 
would be certain that the Avdjmevos immediately fol- 
lowed the Aecuurns, even if this were not expressly 
stated by the scholiast in two passages of the extant 
play. But there has been great difference of opinion 
as to the character of the Ilvpdépos, and its con- 
nexion with the two other plays. Of its contents we 
know nothing; and only a single verse has come 
down to us.? It has even been doubted whether 
the play was a tragedy at all.? From the argument 


1Schol. on 94, 522. 

2 ovyav & drov Set kal Néywv Ta Kaipia: quoted by Gellius, 
xiii. 19, as occurring ¢v r@ Iuppdpw Ipounbet. The verse is 
practically repeated in Choeph. 582. 

3e.g. by Dindorf and Weil; see Weil, Etudes sur le Drame 
Antique (1897), p. 86 ff. 
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prefixed to the Persae, we learn that Aeschylus 
composed a Satyric play on the myth of Prometheus, 
which formed a tetralogy with the Phineus, Persae, 
and Glaucus. The title given in the argument is 
simply the ‘Prometheus’; but it is very possible 
that the play is identical with the IIpopndebs 
Ilupddépos. The tetralogy was brought out in 472, 
and in all probability the Promethean tragedies are 
later by some years! We can therefore readily 
imagine that the Satyric drama was at first simply 
called the “ Prometheus,” and that the differentiating 
title IIupdpos was a later addition, to prevent con- 
fusion with the tragic plays. Two fragments of 
the Satyric play survive: (1) tpdyos, yéveov dpa 
mevOnoes ot ye (Dind. 190) and (2) Awa &€ ricco 
K@moAivov pakpot tovoe (Dind. 189). The first frag- 
ment refers to a Satyr who tries to kiss the newly- 
kindled fire (which he thinks is a living creature), 
and has his beard singed for his pains. The context 
of the second fragment is unknown; the line is 
quoted by Pollux as occurring ev IpounGet Tvpxaei, 
but it is generally allowed that the title of [Iupkacds 
is a mistake, or at any rate is used as a synonym 
for the Ilvp¢édpos. 

If the Ilvp¢dpos was a ote play, Aeschylus 
did not compose a trilogy on the myth of Pro- 
metheus, but handled the subject in two plays, add- 
ing a third tragedy and a Satyric drama from some 
other source or sources. The poet certainly pro- 
duced sets of plays, the component parts of which 
had no mythological relation to each other; and 


1See below, sect. v. 
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it is possible that in some cases ‘he may have 
adopted the middle course of treating a legend in 
two plays out of a series.! 

Most scholars, however, incline to the view that 
there was a Promethean trilogy, the Ilvpdédpos being 
one of the three tragedies. This view is strongly 
supported by the scholiwm on Prom. 94, év yap To 
Ilupdopw tpets pupiddas pyot dedéoOar. Unless the 
scholiast wrote IIvp¢opw by a slip of the pen or an 
error of memory for Avopévw (as is quite possible), 
the matter would scarcely admit of doubt; the 
scholiast’s remark implies a close connexion between 
the two plays, and there could have been no such 
connexion between a tragedy and a Satyric play 
produced on different occasions. But to assume this 
error of quotation is, to say the least, gratuitous ; 
and, in default of further evidence, we may therefore 
accept the commonly received theory of a trilogy. 
In that case the obvious position of the Ilupddpos 
might seem to be at the beginning of the series. 
This was the view held by older scholars, who 
supposed that the play contained an account of the 
theft of fire, with perhaps an actual representation 
of the arrest, trial, and. sentence of Prometheus.” 
This view was first combated by Westphal,? who 
pointed out that in the Prometheus Vinctus the events 


1See Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks, pp. 96 ff. 

*Mr. Robert Bridges has given us his conception of the 
lost play in his Prometheus the Fire Giver, the subject of 
which is the gift of fire to the Argives. 

* Prolegomena zu Aeschylos’ Tragoedien, 1869. Westphal 
is followed by Wecklein, and most recent editors. 
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preceding the punishment of the Titan are described 
with a fulness of detail, which makes it difficult to 
believe that they had been already narrated or acted 
in a previous play. Moreover, the perfect dederOar 
in the scholium already quoted proves that the 
Ilvpdopos could not have preceded the Aeoporns, in 
which the years of punishment have yet to run.! 
Westphal is, therefore, probably correct in his 
assumption that this play formed the conclusion of 
the trilogy. The title Ilvp¢épos does not, then, 
refer to Prometheus as the stealer of fire (kderrys), 
but as the bringer of it to his Athenian worshippers, 
after his reconciliation with Zeus. The title of the 
play would be proper to this aspect of Prometheus, 
who, as we have already seen, was worshipped by 
the Athenians as a culture-god (cf. Soph. 0. C. 55, 
Ilupddpos Geds Titav Ipopunfets). The main feature 
of this worship was the Aapradndpopia, or torch- 
races which started from the altar of Prometheus.” 
Very probably the institution of these races was 
represented. The god would thus be inducted 
into his new honours, just as the Eumenides are 
recognized as Athenian deities in the final play of 
the Orestean trilogy. 


1The emendations dedjcec0a (Hartung), or debjcecbar 
(Cobet) are not probable. 

2Paus. i. 30.2. The primitive meaning of the daprady- 
Spouta was probably to spread the genial influence of the fire, 
or of the sunshine which the fire represents, over the fields. 
See Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. ii. p. 273. 
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DATE OF THE PLAY. 


AESCHYLUS, who was born in 525 B.c., began to 
contend as a tragic poet about 500. His first victory 
was gained in 485, and his last, with the Orestean 
trilogy, in 458, two years before his death. The 
date of the Prometheus Vinctus is not recorded, but 
may be guessed with some degree of probability by 
internal evidence. The famous description of Aetna 
(See ll. 366 ff.) no doubt alludes to the great eruption 
which occurred in Ol. 75, 2 (479/8). But it is im- 
possible to say how many years intervened between 
this event and the production of the play. A com- 
parison of the Prometheus with the other extant 
plays of Aeschylus seems to prove that it belongs to 
a late period of his career. There is little doubt that 
of the seven plays the earliest is the Supplices, which 
was probably produced before 490 (See Tucker, 
Introduction to the Supp. p. xxi f.). That play is 
characterized by the importance of the Chorus, in 
whom, rather than in the actors, the plot centres. 
The main part of the Supplices consists of long choric 
songs, whereas the pyjces of the actors are com- 
paratively short and subordinate. In the Persae, 
again, the date of which is known to be 472, the 
Chorus of Persian elders takes a considerable part in 
the action of the drama. The Septem contra Thebas, 
produced in 467, marks a distinct advance in the 
development of tragedy. The Chorus has lost much 
of its old importance ; Eteocles is the central figure. 
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It is difficult to believe that the Prometheus is older 
than either of the two last-mentioned plays. The 
part assigned to the Chorus of Oceanids is insignifi- 
cant, and Prometheus absorbs the interest. Those 
who support the contrary theory of an early date 
argue that long choral songs would not have been 
appropriate to the play, inasmuch as Prometheus 
remains on the stage from beginning to end. But 
Aeschylus seems to have broken away from the old 
‘choral’ drama very gradually; it is therefore 
improbable that he would have chosen a subject 
which afforded no scope for the Chorus, at a time 
when he was still under the influence of old 
traditions. The arguments to support the opposite 
theory of an early date are not convincing. Weck- 
lein, who favours a date soon after the eruption of 
Etna, adduces the simple structure of the play as 
evidence of archaism. It may be replied that this 
simplicity is due to the continuous presence of Pro- 
metheus, which is necessitated by the myth. Again it 
has been commonly supposed that only two actors were 
employed. If this were the case, it would be an 
argument in favour of an early date; for Aeschylus 
certainly introduced three actors in some, at least, of 
his later plays. But this theory involves the highly 
improbable assumption that Prometheus was repre- 
sented by a wooden figure. This assumption will 
be discussed in the next section ; it may be sufficient 
to state here that if the play required three actors it 
must have been produced at least as late as 468. No 
deduction as to the date can safely be made from 
arguments based on style. Such reasoning is mainly 
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subjective, and is liable to tend towards the most 
diverse conclusions, according to the preconceptions 
of the individual critic. The style of the Prometheus 
is clear and straightforward ; there is little of the 
complexity of thought and obscurity of expression 
which have made the Orestean trilogy famous for its 
difficulties. It is true that these difficulties have 
been largely increased by the corrupt state of the 
text, whereas the Prometheus has been more fortunate 
in its preservation ; but when due allowance is made, 
the fact remains that the style of the Prometheus is 
far more lucid than that of the Agamemnon. We 
know that the Orestean trilogy was the last pro- 
duced by Aeschylus, and we may perhaps infer that 
with him, as with some other poets,! the tendency 
towards obscurity increased in his old age. We are 
not, however, justified in making the further infer- 
ence that because the Prometheus is comparatively 
simple and the Agamemnon difficult, there is therefore 
a wide interval of time between the two plays. Ifa 
future critic should attempt to arrange the poems of 
Browning in chronological order, by the sole test of 
comparative obscur ity, he would produce an astonish- 
ing result. 

While recognizing, then, that the question does 
not admit of positive proof, we may consider it 
probable that the Prometheus is one of the latest of 
the poet’s works, and belongs to a date between 467 
(the Septem contra Thebas) and 458 (the Orestea). 

In arguing for this date we have taken no account 

1 Haigh (Tragic Drama, p. 84) instances Shakespeare and 
Goethe. 
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of certain other features of the Prometheus which 
seem to point to a late period. Various German 
scholars have minutely analyzed the metre and 
language of the play, and have advanced a theory 
that it presents some characteristics of late tragic art. 
They hold, however, that such features are not 
Aeschylean at all, but are due to a supposed revision 
of the play, made in the latter half of the fifth 
century.! There is nothing a priori improbable in 
this theory; on the contrary, we have abundant 
evidence that at an early period the texts of all 
three great dramatists suffered considerably from 
interpolations and changes at the hands of the actors 
who revived their plays.” 

But, as a matter of fact, the text of the Prometheus 
gives little encouragement to the theory. The 
suspicions of any tampering seem far-fetched and 
trivial. For example, objections have been raised to 
the use of coduorijs (62, 944), which, it is pointed out, 
did not mean a sophist until the time of Socrates. 
But such a meaning is quite out of place in the two 
passages ; cogvorys is simply ironical, for ‘a sage.’ 
If the text had been extensively interpolated, we 
should certainly have found signs of the interpola- 
tion in the structure of the trimeter. This, however, 

1 This theory was first advanced by Westphal, Griechische 
Metrik, p. 47, 1868. For references to his supporters see 
Wecklein, pp. 55 ff. 

2 See Jebb, Sophocles, Introd. xxiii; Egger, L’ Historie de 
la Oritique, p. 31. Revised editions of Aeschylus are 
expressly mentioned by Quint. x. 16: correctas esus fadwas 
in certamen deferre posterioribus poets Athenienses permis- 
erunt, 
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is uniformly Aeschylean. There are no lines con- 
structed on the peculiar model of Euripides, who 
made frequent use of tribrachs, to quicken the pace 
of the iambic. A tribrach occurs only once in the 
fifth foot (52), and once in the second foot, where the 
licence would be permissible for Aeschylus, in a 
proper name (715, oixoto. XddvBes). With regard to 
the lyrical portions, the question is more difficult. 
Westphal points to the use of dactylo-epitrites (526, 
886), and to the monody of Io (566 ff.) as un- 
Aeschylean; but, it is rash to brand rarities as 
spurious, especially as so little of Aeschylus has been 
preserved. In general style there seems nothing in 
the choral songs which could not have been written 
by Aeschylus. Again, the description of the 
catastrophe has been thought a later addition, on 
the ground that a representation of the storm and 
disappearance of Prometheus would be beyond the 
resources of Aeschylean stage-management.! But it 
has been pointed out below (see p. xlvii) that much 
of this scene was probably left to the imagination, 
and that the actual sinking of the rock is at least 
practicable on the assumption of a wooden stage, or 
some sort of background, behind which Prometheus 
could vanish from view. On the whole, therefore, 
there is no good reason to suppose that the text of 
the Prometheus is not substantially the acting-edition 
of Aeschylus himself. 


1 See Dorpfeld und Reisch, Das griechische Theater, 1896, 
198, : 
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SCENIC REPRESENTATION. 


Ir is very difficult at the present day to conceive 
of the conditions under which a Greek play was 
acted. Accustomed as we are to the elaborate 
realism of scenic effect on the modern stage, we 
should hardly appreciate the conventionalities of 
the ancient drama, even if the method of repre- 
sentation were clearly known. As it is, we are 
hampered by uncertainty on some of the most 
essential points of ancient stage-management. To 
begin with, it is by. no means certain whether there 
was a ‘stage,’ as distinct from the orchestra, at the 
period with which we are concerned. According to 
the now well-known theory of Dérpfeld, at the 
time when the older plays of Aeschylus were 
produced, the spectators simply sat or stood round 
the circular orchestra in which the Chorus and 
actors appeared together... Dorpfeld argues that 
a temporary wooden scene (zpooxjviov) was invented 
by Aeschylus, but was not used before the per- 
formance of his last trilogy, the Orestea, in 458. 
Scene-painting (oxynvoypadia) was introduced on 
the same occasion by the painter Agatharchus.? 


1 Dorpfeld und Reisch, op. cit. pp. 367 ff. For a vigorous 
defence of the old view that a stage existed in the fifth 
century, see Haigh in the. Classical Review, Feb. 1898. See 
also Gardner and Jevons, Manual of Greek Ant., Book ix. 

2 Dorpfeld, op. cit., pp. 200 ff. Scene-painting is attrib- 
uted to Aeschylus by Vitruvius, vii. Pref., to Sophocles by 
Aristotle, Poet. 1449 a 

D 
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The scenic improvements introduced by Aeschylus 
are noted by the author of the Life of Aischylus, 
who states that the poet ‘embellished the stage and 
dazzled the spectators’ eyes by his magnificence, 
with paintings and stage-machinery (ypadais kat 
pynxavais), altars and tombs, trumpets, ghosts, and 
Furies.’!_ Such considerable innovations must have 
been developed gradually, so that, even if we accept 
Dorpfeld’s main theory that there was no stage, we 
may assume some sort of background (whether 
painted or not) to represent, at least conventionally, 
the scene of the Prometheus.? At the same time we 
may readily believe that the ‘magnificence, for 
which Aeschylus was celebrated in antiquity, ap- 
peared rather in the dresses of the actors and Chorus 
than in scenic effect. The monstrous masks of 
Cratos and Bia, the winged car of the ocean nymphs, 
the hippocamp ridden by Oceanus, the horned maiden 
Io, must in any case have presented a very striking . 
picture, if somewhat fantastic according to modern 
ideas. 

The actors are commonly supposed to have been 
two in number.! The protagonist would in that case 


1 Vit. Aesch. 70 (Dind.). 

*Some editors assume that vepiaxro. were used ; but these 
revolving prisms were probably not invented until the 
fourth or third century B.c. See Dorpfeld, op. cit., p. 270; 
Haigh, Attic Theatre, p. 182. 

3See Vit. Aesch., 5 (Dind.), odd rods mpd éavrod dmrephpe 
kard te Thy woltnow Kal thy diddecw THs oKnrAs, Thy TE \Naut- 
poryra rijs xopnylas Kal ri oKevhy tev varoKpirdr. 

4Welcker, 7>i/., p. 30, followed by Hermann, Paley, 
Wecklein, and others. 
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have taken the parts of Hephaestus and Prometheus, 
the deuteragonist those of Cratos, Oceanus, Io, and 
Hermes. Bia is a xwddv rpdcwrov, and the part , 
would be filled by a person who was not considered 
an actor (vroxpiTis), but a rapayopyynua or ‘extra.’ 
The presence of a third actor could be dispensed 
with, if, as the supporters of this theory suppose, 
Prometheus was represented by a dummy. It is 
assumed that this figure (made of wood or leather) 
was brought in by Cratos and Bia, and actually or 
apparently nailed to a rock. The actor who played 
Hephaestus retired and concealed himself behind or 
inside the figure to speak the part of Prometheus. 
The spectators were presumably to imagine that the 
dummy was a living being, and that the impassioned 
words spoken by the hidden actor proceeded from its 
mouth. We may readily concede that an Athenian 
audience were not anxious for realism or illusion ; 
but surely a lay figure to represent the hero of a 
tragedy would have been a heavy strain on their 
imagination. The fraud would be patent ; for it must 
be remembered that the play was acted in broad 
daylight, under an Attic sun, so that the effigy 


' would have lacked that semblance of reality which 


might be afforded on a modern stage by a judicious 
management of the lighting. Even if a stiff motion- 
less figure were tolerated as representing the stillness 


of a man after crucifixion, the effect, before the figure 


1Cf. Schol. on 12, & rapaxopnyjyare air eldwdoronbeica 
Bia. Haigh (Tragic Drama, p. 109) suggests that Cratos 
may also have been an ‘extra,’ but the part is important, 


and must have been taken by a regular actor. 
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was fixed in position, would have been ludicrous. 
For there was certainly no curtain in the Athenian 
theatre at this period, so that the characters could 
not be ‘discovered,’ but had to walk into the theatre 
before the assembled audience. It is hard to con- 
ceive that Cratos and Bia carried the dummy in 
their arms, and propped it against a rock before the 
process of rivetting the fetters began.' 

One might have thought that only some very 
cogent reasons would have produced this grotesque 
theory. But the arguments advanced by Welcker 
and his followers would scarcely be strong enough 
to commend a view that was in itself unobjectionable. 
‘They find a difficulty in understanding how an actor 
could sustain the forced and painful position of a 
crucified man throughout the play. But the Aes- 
chylean Prometheus is not crucified like a Roman 
criminal, with extended arms.2 Lucian, to whom 
Roman methods of execution were familiar, naturally 
adopts this conception in describing the punishment 
of Prometheus ; but Lucian is, of course, no authority 
on such a point. The Titan is simply chained to 
a rock; he is bound hand and foot, in a standing 
position (32), but nothing is said to make us suppose 
that his arms and legs were rigidly fixed. Again, 
Hephaestus is ordered to drive a wedge through his 


'Wecklein (p. 54 f.) thinks that Bia is a superfluous 
personage, and was only introduced because she was required 
to help Cratos drag in the figure. But her presence is amply 
accounted for by her close connexion with Cratos in Hesiod ; 
the two mythological beings express a single idea. 

2 Lucian, Prom. 186. 
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chest (64). This, however, could easily have been 
done in pretence ; or, if complete illusion was required, 
a ‘property’ wedge need not have been beyond the 
resources of an Athenian stage-manager. Moreover, 
‘in the Avdjevos, Wecklein is obliged to admit that 
the necessities of the case demand that a real actor 
should take the part of Prometheus, who is released 
during the course of the play; the position of the 
captive was therefore quite practicable for an actor 
to maintain. But the chief argument is that at the 
time of the production of this play a third actor 
was unknown. This argument assumes that the 
Prometheus belongs to an early period in Aeschylus’ 
career. We have already seen, however, that there 
are no valid reasons for this theory ; on the contrary, 
there are indications in the play that it was written 
in the later years of the poet’s life. The introduction 
of a third actor is generally ascribed to Sophocles 
by ancient authorities, although the Life of Aeschylus 
refers the innovation tc Aeschylus or Sophocles. 
Granting that the common account is correct, we 
have only to infer that the Prometheus was composed 
after 468; for Sophocles may well have added to 
the number of his actors as soon as he began to 
compete in that year; nor would Aeschylus be slow 
to avail himself of an obvious advantage.! And, as 
has been stated in the previous section, it is improbable, 
on other grounds, that the Prometheus was earlier than 
the Septem contra Thebas, which was acted in 467. 


1Of the extant plays, the Supplices, Persae, and Septem 
require only two actors; the Orestean trilogy must have 
had a tritagonist. 
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The Chorus consisted of twelve ! (or possibly fifteen) 
Ocean nymphs, who enter ina winged car. Such magic 
chariots are figured on vases in connexion with the 
giver of corn, Triptolemus.? Apollodorus (I. 7, 8), 
states that Idas carried off Marpessa in a winged 
chariot (dpa trédrrepov) given him by Poseidon. 
According to the later scholiast, the car was 
suspended in the air by some machinery, but no 
importance can. be attached to this remark. The 
pnxav% was strong enough to support a car containing 
a single actor, or even more ; but it is impossible to 
believe that it could have borne the weight of 
twelve or fifteen persons. The car must have been 
simply pushed or drawn into the orchestra, possibly 
by attendants who would be regarded by convention 
as non-existent. ? 

There is some difficulty in the question as to the 
ultimate fate of the Chorus, in the last scene of the 
play. The words pera rovd’ dre ypy récyav eHédr(w 
(1067), followed by the threats of destruction which 
are uttered by Hermes, seem to imply that the 
Chorus were really swallowed up in the earth with 


1 The original number of the Chorus was fifty. By the time 
of Aeschylus it had been reduced to twelve ; afterwards it. 
was increased by Sophocles to fifteen. It is uncertain 
whether Aeschylus adopted the innovation in his later plays. 
See Haigh Attic Theatre, p. 262. 

? Tllustrations of two such vases (in the British Museum) 
are given by Miss Harrison, Mythology, etc., of Ancient 
Athens, figs. 8, 9. 

3It is difficult to assume that the winged car and the 
hippocamp were left to the imagination, as Jevons believes 
(Gardner and Jevons, op. cit. p. 688). 
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Prometheus. On the other hand, we can scarcely 
believe that Aeschylus could have meant to involve 
the innocent ocean nymphs in the punishment of. the 
guilty. More probably the Chorus grouped them- 
selves round Prometheus until his rock began to 
sink, when they would flee to right and left from the 
view of the audience. With regard to the general 
‘staging’ of the catastrophe, no doubt much of its 


_ effect was left to the imagination. . If there was ‘a 


wooden stage at the time of the production of the 
play there would be no difficulty, at all events, in 
making Prometheus himself disappear, by means 
of a trap-door (dvariecpa). Indeed, the literal 
disappearance of the central figure seems necessary ; 
it was no part of the original myth, and was 
therefore, in all probability, invented by the poet 
as a means of getting Prometheus off the scene, 
there being no curtain to drop at an appropriate 


' moment.! But the representation of a terrific storm 


is quite another matter ; and we may assume that at 


this early period no representation of thunder and 


lightning was attempted. The fact that the storm 
is so graphically described by Prometheus is in itself 
a proof that the description served instead of any 
actual representation. In such a case, as Prof. Jevons 
remarks, ‘a set description of a possible (or impos- 
sible) stage effect was intended by the dramatist as 
a deliberate substitute for a set piece.’? In later 
times, however, there was some sort of machinery 
for imitating thunder and lightning. (Gpovteiov, 


1 Allen in Am. Journ. Phil. xiii. 53. 
2 Gardner and Jevons, op. cit. p. 687. 
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Kepavvorkoreiov). The Bpovretov was a bronze vessel 
into which stones were flung behind the stage; of 
the kepavvocxoreiov we have no intelligible explana- 
tion, and we can hardly understand how lightning 
could be satisfactorily imitated in daylight. 


: AW i 


THE CHARACTERIZATION OF THE PLAY. 


‘THE characters of Aeschylus are not drawn with 
minute detail, but in majestic outline. There is 
little of the psychological analysis which is the result 
of a developed art. His figures are commanding 
and terrible.’ ? 

The estimate quoted above may be taken as 
typical of the general criticism on the art of 
Aeschylus. It is worth while to consider how far a 
careful examination of this play supports the common 
view. We may concede, at starting, that psycho- 
logical analysis in the fifth century B.c. lacks the 
subtlety to which it has attained in the nineteenth 
century A.D. But this is a very different thing from 
the statement that there is only a ‘majestic outline,’ 
with no ‘minute detail,’ in the characterization of 
Aeschylus. Perhaps the poet’s canvas is often 
viewed at too great a distance, and the smaller 
effects of light and shade are lost in the general 
impression of grandeur. When we draw nearer, 
there is no absence of delicate technique. Indeed, 


1 Jevons, Hist. of Greek Lit. p. 200. 
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in the case of the Prometheus Vinctus, the intense 
dramatic power of the play, which everyone must 
feel, will be found on examination to result from the 
expression of character. The circumstances of the 
hero, which preclude him from all action, in the 
literal sense of the word, are perhaps unique in the 
_whole range of dramatic history. It is true that 
there is action enough in the course of the play, 
without counting Prometheus—action in the episodes 
of Oceanus and Io, and in the mission of Hermes. 
But action in which the hero takes no part from 
beginning to end would not be dramatic action 
at all; the hero would be not an actor, but a 
passive spectator. And so Aeschylus, with con- 
summate art, manages the action of the drama in 
such a way that it not only takes ‘place in the 
presence of the central figure, but directly concerns 
him. It cannot, however (until the catastrophe), 
concern him physically; it must therefore con- 
cern him mentally. In other words, the whole 
interest lies in the psychological development of the 
hero’s mind. But, it may be urged, granting that 
the action is psychological, this does not prevent an 
‘ early poet from depicting it merely in broad out- 
line. Even so, the mental attitude of Prometheus is 
sufficiently grand to awaken and retain the sympathies 
of the spectator. This is true; but a close study 
will reveal something more than an outline. It will 
show not only a continuous progress, 7.¢. action, in the 
mind of the chief personage, but a progress marked 
by very delicate and skilful strokes of character- 
drawing. To prove this, it is necessary to make a 
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rapid survey of the various episodes in the play, and 
to examine their relation to Prometheus. 

During the cruel work of the crucifixion, the 
prisoner maintained a silence that is more eloquent 
than words. By the taunts of the savage Cratos 
and the physical agony of his punishment he is 
unmoved. A sense of dignity, a resolve that in the 
presence of an enemy neither insult nor pain shall 
wring a sound from his lips, upholds him through his 
trial. The picture is sublime. But, when left alone, 
he has no need of restraint. He bursts forth into an 
impassioned appeal to Nature, his only companion in 
the awful solitude. It is the degradation of his 
godhead that he feels most keenly (92). <A strugglé 
goes on within him ; he cannot speak, yet cannot be 
silent (106). Physical pain produces a state of 
nervous tension in which every sound terrifies (126). 
The band of girlish nymphs appears, and instinctively 
he is assured of the sympathy for which he yearns. 
To them he repeats the appeal for pity which he has 
just poured out to Nature. The recital of his suffer- 
ing stirs him to anger, and he passes from self- 
commiseration to violent threats against his torturers 
(167-177). The Chorus, hovering between sympathy 
for his condition and horror at his blasphemy, rebuke 
him gently. In calmer tones he tells his story, 
dwelling on the ingratitude of. Zeus, and speaking 
with pride and sober dignity of his own philanthropy. 
Again the Chorus point out his error, but he cannot 
endure even a friendly and tactful rebuke (263). In 
a passionate outburst (266) he declares that his so- 
called ‘sin’ is deliberate, but then, in melancholy 
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reflection, confesses that he had not counted the 
cost (268). Very different is his reception of 
Oceanus, who now arrives and offers his services. 
Prometheus seems at once to realize the character of 
his new visitor. There is no lament, no craving for 
sympathy; and in fact his tone is almost that of 
banter (298-304). Oceanus is the type of ‘a well- 
meaning, but weak and self-satisfied friend, who is 
conscious of a certain amount of courage in his 
present visit of condolence. This exaggerated con- 
sciousness destroys to a great extent the virtue of 
the deed, and produces an irritating effect on the 
sufferer, as well as a suspicion of insincerity. He 
lectures Prometheus for his obstinate behaviour 
(320), and counsels submission, boasting with some 
complacency that he himself has sufficient influence 
with Zeus to procure a pardon. Prometheus thanks 
him for his well-meant offer, but courteously, if some- 
what wearily, declines his help, in the knowledge 
that such a mediator would do more harm than good. 
There is no irony (as is often assumed) in his tone 
towards Oceanus, until line 343, where the words 
ev Tt Kal wovetv OéAes are spoken half to himself; 
Prometheus feels that Oceanus is being carried away 
by his feelings, and that on cooler consideration 
he will recognize that inaction is the safer course. 
Later, however, on being pressed with pompous and 
superior advice, the one thing undesirable at the 
moment, Prometheus begins to lose his temper. 
After shortly describing the unseasonable eagerness 
of Oceanus as ‘useless folly’ (383), he bursts into an 
angry request to be left alone (392). This irritation, 
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that is always smouldering and ready to break out, 
shows itself again in line 937, where the Chorus, after 
all their womanly and tender sympathy, meet with 
an unmerited rebuff. The scene with Oceanus is 
thus very skilfully composed: it serves to further 
the action of the play ; for Prometheus hardens his 
heart, ‘and so moves himself a step nearer to the 
catastrophe; it also brings out the firmness of the 
hero by contrast with the essential weakness of 
Oceanus. 

The introduction of lo, far from needing apology, 
is precisely suited to its place in the play. The 
myths of Prometheus and Io had no connexion with 
one another (beyond the fact that Io was the ances- 
tress of Heracles, the rescuer of Prometheus), and 
we may therefore be sure that Aeschylus had some 
artistic reason for this particular episode. It is 
plainly designed, in the first place, to bring out 
another aspect of Prometheus’ character. Forget- 
fulness of self in helping mankind has caused his 
present troubles; and amid these troubles he can 
conceal his own anguish and help a fellow-sufferer. 
He will not harp on his own woes (615, where see 
note; 621), and would spare Io as much pain as 
possible by concealing from her a knowledge of her 
future (624, 628). It is not till a chance remark 
(750) reminds him of the awfulness of immortality 
in suffering that his own condition obtrudes itself 
upon him, and he partially tells what he refuses 
to reveal before (755-775). But the visit of Io has 
another purpose. She is a fresh victim to what he 
considers the injustice of Zeus. Her misery, thus 
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forced upon his notice, and commanding his unselfish 
sympathy, stirs him up to a pitch of sublime fury. 
During the presence of Io he restrains himself; on 
her departure his wrath breaks out with all the 
greater force after repression, and he is harsh even 
to the Ocean nymphs, who throughout the play have 
tried to check his blasphemy (936, 937). The advent 
of Hermes, with his language of studied insolence, 
adds fuel to the flames, and, in a tempest of anger 
as terrific as that of the elements, the Titan is hurled 
down to the depths of the earth. 


Such a character is surely something more than 
a ‘majestic outline.’ Prometheus is no mere personi- 
fication of one or two striking qualities—unbending 
obstinacy, divine endurance, magnificent courage. 
He has all those superhuman gifts, but he is also 
a man like ourselves ; and it is his manhood, with 
all its weaknesses, that rouses our sympathies, rather 
than his godhead, which only excites our astonish- 
ment. 


VIIL. 
INFLUENCE OF THE PLAY.. 


OTHER Greek dramas have, to an equal or greater 
extent, attracted the attention of the scholar and 
the critic ; but probably no play has exercised more 
influence over later literature than the Prometheus 
Vinctus. The magnificence and beauty of the lan- 
cuage, the pathos of the situation, and, above all, the 
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grandeur of the hero, have given the play an almost 
unique place in Greek poetry. For the student of 
modern, and especially of English literature, a know- 
ledge and appreciation of the Prometheus is indispens- 
able. Indeed, it is a curious and instructive fact 
that, although the play was famous in classical times, 
it has appealed even more forcibly to modern minds. 
The judgment of time, which has overthrown some 
idols of ancient admiration, has added to the honour 
of the Prometheus. The Athenians of the fifth and 
fourth centuries probably did not regard the play 
as one of Aeschylus’ masterpieces. Aristophanes, 
the champion of Aeschylus, mentions by name or 
quotes from many of his plays, but nowhere ex- 
pressly alludes to the Prometheus. In the well-known 
scene of the Birds, where Prometheus comes on the 
stage in disguise, and is provided with an umbrella 
to escape the notice of Zeus, the comic poet is prob- 
ably referring to the Promethea of Aeschylus in a 
general way ;! possibly also, in the Peace, the beetle 
on which Trygaeus rides to heaven is intended to 
ridicule the hippocamp of Oceanus. But there 
appears to be no verbal parody of the Prometheus 
in the extant plays of Aristophanes, such as we 
might fairly have expected to find, if the drama had 
been especially famous or popular in the latter half 
of the fifth century.? The reason for this compara- 


1Compare Av. 1547, uicd 5 dravtas rods Oeov’s, ds olcba ov, 
with 975 of this play. 

2 Ar, mentions by name the Sept. c. Theb., Persae, and 
Orestea (Frogs, 1021, 1026, 1124); his quotations from various 
plays, both extant and lost, are too numerous to mention. 
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tive neglect was probably that the play was too 
full of the marvellous to please an audience who 
had become accustomed to the more humanized stage 
of Sophocles and Euripides. Neither of these dram- 
atists found the myth of Prometheus suitable to 
his genius. Sophocles, according to the argument 
of the play, handled the myth in the lost Colchians, 
but only by way of digression (év rapexBaces) ; Euri- 
pides, as we might have expected, made no use of 
the subject at.all. Aristotle, who reserved his ad- 
miration for Sophocles and Euripides, dismisses 
the Prometheus with the curt criticism that, like the, 
Phoreides, it deals with the monstrous or marvellous.! 

We must remember, however, that this want of 
appreciation was not confined to the Prometheus. 
From the fourth century onwards the plays of Aes- 
chylus were obscured by the popularity of his two 
younger rivals. Aeschylus was still regarded as one 
of the great tragic poets, but his works were seldom 
revived on the stage after the fifth century. The 
general opinion of classical antiquity seems to have 
been that Aeschylus, however grand in his language 
and ideas, was rough and unpolished, and inferior 
to Sophocles at any rate as an artist.2 Yet Aes- 
chylus must always have had his admirers, and these 
among the most highly cultivated of the Greeks ; and 
in these circles the Prometheus appears to have been 


1 Poet. 1456A (reparGées), if Schrader’s emendation for the 
corrupt téraprov ons be accepted. Bywater, however, reads 
réraprov dus, in which case the Prometheus would be instanced 
as typical of spectacular plays. 

2See Haigh, Tragic Drama, pp. 121 ff. 
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rated at its proper value. In the Alexandrine period, 
Lycophron, one of the Jittérateurs at the court of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (circa 270 B.c.), certainly 
studied the Prometheus, amongst the other works of 
Aeschylus. Many verbal reminiscences of our play 
are to be found in the frigid and artificial iambies 
of the Alexandrine writer; some of these have been 
noted in the Commentary. The unknown author of 
the povorxn ictopia (see Dind. Poet. Scen. Vit. Aesch.) 
singles out the Promethea for eulogy, although he 
confines his criticism to one point—the choice of 
characters. His words are: ‘In this way Aeschylus 
is considered to be even the best in tragedy, in 
that he introduces great and important characters. 
The action in some of his plays is carried on solely 
by gods, as in the case of the Promethea (ot Lpo- 
pyOets). The elder gods fill the chief parts, and 
all the characters on the stage and in the orchestra 
are divine.’ This is an interesting criticism, and, 
broadly speaking, is accurate, although it must, of 
course, be borne in mind that these divine characters 
have all the passions and frailties of men. Pro- 
metheus himself, indeed, is superhuman in courage 
and endurance; but Zeus, Oceanus, and Hermes are 
certainly not superior in moral qualities to the 
human characters who were created by Sophocles 
or Euripides. 

The Romans seem to have fully recognized the 
merits of the Prometheus Vinctus. It was translated 
or adapted for the Roman stage by Accius.1 Cicero 
quotes passages from this play, as well as from the 

1See Patin, Uschyle, p. 289. 
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Avépuevos, in his own translation (cf. 377 ff.) Both 
Varro and Maecenas wrote a Prometheus, but it is 
uncertain whether either of these works was a 
tragedy.’ 

In the Byzantine period the popularity of the 
Prometheus Vinctus is attested by the fact that the 
older scholia of this play, as also of the Persae and 
Septem contra Thebas, were greatly enlarged by late 
Byzantine scholars. It is known that the seven 
extant plays of Aeschylus have survived by being 
chosen to represent’ the works of the poet for pur- 
poses of school teaching or private study. But at a 
time when a knowledge of Greek literature was be- 
coming rare, the seven plays were reduced to three, a 
similar reduction being made in the number of plays 
selected from Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 
The three plays were alone transcribed in many 
manuscripts, and the Prometheus Vinctus was given 
the first place as the most celebrated of the 
three. 

Since the Renaissance the Prometheus has been 
the subject of continuous study and imitation. 
While critics, from the sixteenth century onwards, 
have occupied themselves with their interpretations 
of the meaning, poets have found in it inspiration 
for some of the greatest achievements of modern 
literature. English poets, in particular, have been 
fascinated by the grand conception of the Titan 
struggling against the Almighty. The resemblance 
between the characters of Prometheus and of Satan 
in Paradise Lost has often been pointed out. Both 


1Patin, op. cit. 301. 
E 
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suffer for their disobedience to the Supreme Will ; 
both maintain a spirit undaunted by suffering. In 
the end the ways of Providence are justified by 
Aeschylus and Milton alike; but, just as in the 
"Prometheus Vinctus, our sympathies are with the 
tortured friend of man, so, in the second book of 
Paradise Lost, our respect is won even for our arch 
enemy. In the Samson Agonistes Milton again shows 
his obligation to Aeschylus. The English poet has, 
indeed, borrowed from other Greek sources as well, 
and has constructed his play, in some respects 
according to the models of Euripides rather than 
of Aeschylus. But both the main idea and the 
language of the Samson bear witness to the influence 
of the Prometheus. 'The heroes of the two tragedies 
have much in common. Prometheus and Samson 
alike have been powerful, and are now impotent ; 
they have both suffered for their championship 
of the oppressed. The debt of Milton to Aeschylus 
may be traced in the whole structure of the 
two plays. Samson, like Prometheus, is bewail- 
ing his hard lot, when he is interrupted by the 
arrival of the Chorus. - The Danites, like the ocean 
nymphs, console the prisoner, and extract from him 
an account of his deeds and his disaster. Then 
comes Manoah, who, even as Oceanus, offers to 
mediate, and is met with a refusal. The episodes 
of Delilah and Haraphah serve to harden Samson’s 
heart, just as the woes of Io and the message of 
Hermes only aggravate the wrath of Prometheus. 
No modern poem has so closely approached both 
the spirit and the letter of the Prometheus ; but the 
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character of the Titan has been re-echoed in the 
creations of many poets since Milton. Goethe began, 
but never finished, a tragedy on the subject. A 
grand lyrical monologue shows us the conception 
of Prometheus in the mind of the German poet. 
Unlike the Aeschylean original, who is human in 
his lamentations, while firm in his purpose, the 
Prometheus of Goethe is tearless in his triumphant 
defiance. Byron, who wrote a lyric in praise of 
the rebel god, and translated, in part, one of the 
choruses of the play,! acknowledges its fascination 
in enthusiastic terms. ‘Of the Prometheus of Aes- 
chylus,’ he writes in a letter, ‘I was passionately 
fond asa boy. . . . The Prometheus, if not exactly 
in my plan’ (in composing Manfred) ‘ has always been 
so much in my head that I can easily conceive its 
influence over all or anything that I have written.’ 
To Shelley the drama of Aeschylus was the source 
of his greatest poem—the Prometheus Unbound. But 
the ideas which dominated the two poets were very 
different. Aeschylus finally vindicated the character 
of the supreme deity ; Shelley perverted the ortho- 
dox legend to suit his own atheism. The differences 
of style are no less striking: the terseness and com- 
pression of the Greek is far removed from the diffuse 
richness of the English poem, which, especially 
towards the end, parts company with its lucid model, 
and becomes obscured with clouds of mysticism. 
Yet a comparison of the two works is interesting 
by reason of this very dissimilarity. The passages 
from Shelley quoted in the Commentary of this 
1 526-535, 554-560. 
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edition may serve to show how one great poet 
can borrow from another without losing his own 
individuality in the borrowing. 


cx: 
TEXT AND SCHOLIA. 


TEXT. 
AS compared with the other plays of Aeschylus, 
the Prometheus presents but little textual difficulty. 
There are few passages where corruption has gone 
far, and in none is the general sense doubtful. 
The paramount authority of the Medicean or 


' Laurentian Ms. (quoted generally as M by editors 


of Aeschylus, but also known as L) was first pointed 
out by Elmsley, and has since been universally re- 
cognized.!. It was probably written in a Byzantine 
scriptorium in the early part of the eleventh century. 
From Byzantium it was brought to Florence. Be- 
sides the seven plays of Aeschylus (parts of the 
Agamemnon and Choephoroe are missing), it contains 
the seven plays of Sophocles, and the Argonautica 
of Apollonius Rhodius. Two scribes were employed; 
one (with whom we are not concerned) wrote the 
Sophocles, Apollonius, and part of the Persae; the 
manuscript was then handed over to another scribe, 


1 For a general account of the ms., see Introduction to 
Jebb’s Sophocles (1897). Prof. Jebb shows that L is a 
more accurate symbol than M ; but we have followed other 
editors of Aeschylus, to avoid confusion. 
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who finished the Aeschylus. His writing is a clear , 
minuscule. Occasionally he corrected his own mis- 
takes. After completion the manuscript was com- 

pared with the archetype, and further corrections — 
were made by a more learned person, who is usually 

known as the dvop$w77s or ‘corrector,’ and who is | 
quoted as m. In this play his chief emendations — 
are as follows: 


M. m. 
66. brocrévw. bmepoTéva, 
170. ag’. bg’. 
237. rats. TOL. 
404. trepjdavos. vrepnpayov. 
438. mpoondovmevor. T pocehovmevov. 
464. diddoxor. Ova doxor. 
627. 7. uh ov (so 787). 
647. evdainwr. evdarpov. 
895. mabein. thadelnv. 
917. mors. maTos. 
948. mpds av(?)7’. mpos Gv 7. 
995. yrawer. yuaprper. 


In most of these cases the corrections are certain ; 
in one or two (eg. 438, 948) m improves on M, 
without actually hitting on the right reading. The 
emendations are probably, for the most part, made 
by a comparison of the manuscript with the arche- 
type; but it also appears that the SuopOwrjs added 
others from his own conjecture, or from some other 
Ms., ¢.g. in 627 and 787, where the archetype prob- 
ably gave pi alone, as the scribe would scarcely 
have dropped od by accident in both places. 

The diopfwrjs also copied in the margin the 
ancient scholia, in semi-uncials. These are guoted 
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as Schol. M. Other corrections have been made 
in the text, and later scholia added in the margin 
by more recent hands, of which there were at least 
three, belonging to the fourteenth and subsequent 
centuries. These corrections were evidently drawn 
from the inferior Mss. which are quoted as 7. We 
have not distinguished these later hands (in many 
cases it is impossible to do so), but have quoted them 
altogether as m/. The practical identity of m’ and r 
can be seen by reference to the critical notes. 

We have collated M in Rostagno’s autotype fac- 
simile (1896) for this edition, and in cases of doubt 
have verified or corrected our own readings of the 
MS. by reference to Vitelli’s collation. We have 
not, however, printed the entire collation, as it 
seemed out of place, in a school edition, to overload 
the critical notes with records of palpable errors 
of spelling, etc., in cases where the genuine reading 
is clear: ¢.9. 537, tive (reivev); 596, OedcovTov 
(Oedcvtov) ; 752, ndvretas (7) Svarerds) ; 806, THAovp- 
yov (tHXAovpov); 866, drauBrAVvOjoeTar (arapBdvv- 
Ojoerar); 867, Svetv (Svotv) ; 903, rpoaddpKou (xpoc- 
SpdKor), KTA. 

Attention has been drawn to the chief charac- 
teristic mistakes of M in the critical notes. That 
both the scribe and the d:opAwrjs were ignorant of 
metre is shown by the occurrence of at, least forty 
violations of simple metrical rules in this play alone. 

The other mss. (which are all later than M) 
we have not individualised, using the symbol r 
(reliqut) to represent either the whole or the greater 
part of them. In quoting these Mss. we have de- 
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pended on the editions of Hermann, Blomfield, Dindorf 
and Wecklein. After Elmsley had demonstrated the 
greater age and value of M, it was thought that 
this manuscript was the parent of all the rest, the 
variant readings in other manuscripts being due to 
conjecture on the part of the scribes. This view 
is no longer maintained; it is now realized that 
although some may be simply copies (more or less 
accurate) of M, others are independent. The close 
connexion of all our MSS. can be seen from a few 
examples (out of many) of passages where both 
M and 7 present the same obvious errors: ¢@g. 6,, 
148, 150, 177, 187, 264, 294, 354, 577, 609, 683, en 
741, 758, 1071, ete. (see crit. notes). 


ScHOLIA. 


The scholia in the margin of M are of two kinds: 
(1) those copied by the dupOwryjs, (2) those added! 
at various times between the thirteenth and sixteenth. 
centuries, which are of little value. The ancient 
scholia (1), referred to in this edition as Schol. M, 
were drawn from several sources, as is proved by 
the frequent occurrence of GAdws (i.e. ‘another ex- 
planation’), and were compiled after some collation © 
of manuscripts, records of variants noted by the 
scholiast being introduced by yp. (ypéderau, ‘another 
reading’). They were based on the vmopvijpara 
(commentaries) of Alexandrine scholars. Of these 
the most prolific commentator was Didymus (i. circa 
30 B.C.), who was born at Alexandria and lived at 
Rome. Didymus worked on older materials, and 
was well acquainted with the critical studies of 
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Aristarchus, the pupil of Aristophanes of Byzantium. 
Unfortunately Aeschylus was not a favourite with 
these Alexandrine critics, who paid more attention 
to Homer and Sophocles. The scholia consist of 
short notes on points of geography, mythology, and 
other antiquarian subjects; comments on gram- 
matical difficulties; quotations from Homer and 
many other authors in illustration of the text; and 
explanations of difficult passages. It is to these 
explanations that we should naturally look in the 
case of corrupted readings; but as a rule the 
scholiast gives little help where it is most needed. 
His comments show that he had, in the main, the 
‘same text as we ourselves. Indeed, recently dis- 
\ covered papyri prove that the text of Greek authors 
_has been handed down with but little alteration 
from at least the first-century B.c. The graver 
corruptions of Aeschylus must date from the period 
between the fifth and first centuries. Still, the 
schoa are valuable as occasionally indicating or 
preserving the true reading, where the mss. fail ; 
they also help to decide between variant readings 
given by different Mss. 
In the Prometheus we have noted the following 
passages in which the scholia correct the reading 
of M: 


275. M, ravra. Schol., ) rept ra atrad mravwpevy 
A few raurd. (sic). Ov). 

689. M, nixdunv. Schol., aad xowod 76 ni-your. 
r, nvxour. 

998. M, & rat. Schol., rededpyrac. 


Y, Orrar. 
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Instances of confirmation of the existing text 
of M, where other readings are found in 7, or have 
been adopted by editors: 


17. M, 7, ewpidgew. Hesych., evwpidcew. 
Schol., ew dpas (m, wpas). 
57. M, rv, éreyiGe. Hesych., éyeyiber’ exarpe. 
Schol., éwéxaupov. 
217. M, rpocdaBévte. Schol., cuvarpomévy. 


Tr, TpochaBdrra. 
430. M, 7, trocrevdger. Herm., trooreyafer. 


Schol., taroorevdfer* Nelrer éxwv. 
884. M, rralovo’. Schol., rraiovo’. 
T, Talovo’. 


~ ATSXYAOY 
IPOMHEEYS AESMOTH®. 


TA TOY APAMATO2 ITPOZOTTA. 


KPATOS KAI BIA. 
H@AISTOY. 
IIPOMH@EYS. 
XOPO> QKEANIAQN. 
QKEANOS. 
12 H INAXOY. 

* EPMHS. 


YILOOEZIZ. 


i 
Pe oe > wee vA Q a \ ~ te 
IIpopnbews ev SkvOig Sedepevov ud Td Kexopéevar 
x. A , oT. , ¢ ) 7 
7 mip wevGaverae “lo tAavwpevn Ste Kat’ Alyurrov 
, > aA > , la) SS L& mn 
yevopevn EK THS Eradyjoews TOU Auds Te€eTar TOV 
"Hh c ~ Q\ £. > mn ’ “n 
tmapov. “Epyns b€ rapdyeras arevA@v avT@ Kepavvw- 
Ojoer Gar, eav pa) city TA peAdAovTa eoeoOar TH Aci. 
mpoeArcye yap 6 Llpopnbeds os eEwrOjoerar 6 Leds 
lal 3 “A c , 1 ‘f @ A ¢ XN a 
THs apxns vd Twos oikeiov viod. TéAos b€ Bpovrijs 
, 5 ‘\ is IL @ IN ee 
yevouerns adavis 6 Ipounbeds yiveras. 
Keira: 6¢€ 7 prvOorola év mTapekPdore Tapa. LopokArct 
ev KoAyiot, rapa dé Kuvpiridy dAws ov Keira.  pev 
x a , ees 5) x , aN N 
ony Tov Spdyaros imdketar ev LKvOia ert 7d 
Kavkdovov dpos 6 d& xopds cvvéertnkev €€ 'Oxeavidwv 
vuppov. 7d 6 KepdAaov airot éeotl Llpopndéws 
déots. 


"loréov O€ btu ob Kata Tov Kowwdsy Adyov év Kavkdow 
pynot dedér bar Tov IpopnGea, dAAG mpds Tots Eipwrators 


an lal 7 
pepect TOD "Qkeavod, ws ard Tov pds THY Id eyopévwv 


e€erre ovpPanreiv. 


AAAQZ. 


IIpopnbews ex Avds kexAoddotos 7d Tip Kal deduKdrtos 


> , ? a B 2 ” ¢ 
avOpurous, ou Ov TEXVEAS TAC0S évOpwrot EUPOVTO, 20 


3 
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dpyiobels 6 Levs rapadidwow aitoy Kpdre «at Big, 
rf ) lal c f a € be c va > / 
Tois avtov tmnypérats, Kat “Hpaiorw, ws dv dyaydvtes 
\ x , ” a A Deg eae 
mpos Td Kavxdovov dpos Serpois ovdnpots avrdv éxei 
TpoonrAdoaev. 08 YEvouevov TapayivovTa, TaTaL at 
? A 7 x 7 > lel * a & c 
25 Qkeavaiar vipat mpds wapaprvOiav adrov Kat atrds 6 
'Qkeaves, Os 67 Kat eye TO IIpopyOe?, iva dredOadv 
mpds Tov Aia denoecr kat Autals Teton adtdv exAdoat 
tov derpov IIpopnbéa. Kat Ilpopnbeds ov« a, TS TOU 
Awds «ids akaprtov Kal Opact’. Kal dvaxwpyoavtos 
n> a y oT. z € A oT. 7 
30 TOV ’Qkeavod rapayiverar “Io trAavwpEvy, 7) TOD ’Ivayxov, 
Kat pavOdve. map’ avTov ad te memovOe Kal & weioeTan, 
\ og \ “ > ~ 2. t 4 > , a > 
Kal OTe Tis TOV avTHS aroyévey Aicer adtov, Os Hv 
6 Aws ‘Hpaxdijs, Kat ore ek THs éradjoews Tod Ads 
téer Tov "Eradov. Opacvaropmovyte dé Ipopnbe? xara 
35 Aids ws exreccitar THs dpxns id’ od TéEerar mardds 
kat dAAa BrACopyua A€yovte Tapayiverar “Eppjs, Ards 
a > A 2 A , > ‘ \ r 
TeuWavTos, areAOv aVTO KEepavvov, & pay TA peAAOVTA 
/ “A \ » 
oupPyocerGar TO Act eiry? Kat pry BovdAdpevov BpovrTy 
KaTappayeira avrdy apavicer, 
40 ‘H peév oxy) tod Spdmaros tréxertar év UKvOia ext 
7d Kavxdovor dpos, 1) dé éervypadi) tovrov IPOMHOEY> 
AESMOQTHYS. 
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KPATOS. 


XOovos ev els THoupoy i meopsey mébov, xo w~ 
LKvOnv es olor, aBaroy «i ets Epnian. 

“Hdaore, Tot 6€ xen  wedew émaroAas 

ds col TaTNpP “epeiro, isaoe Tpos TET Pals 

UYynAOK pyevows TOV Aewp yor dxmacat is 


%9 , ~ 3 b) , , 
AOAMAYTIVWY Jer Mav eV APpHKTOLS TEDALS. 


‘ x x cA , \ is 
S$ To cov yap avBos, TOAVTEXVOU he oeXas, 


9ynroict K 
nT AeYras oTacev” ToLwacdé TOL | on Sudospiet 
; 


Gump ope det Beois Sovvar dixyy, 
be lth 

ws dy ddaxOn THv Atos tupavviog at io § 

arépyew, piravOperov de TaverAat Tporov. 


H@AISTOS. Fup aig 
Kparos Bia re, cpov mev evroAn Atos 
exe TéAog 6 KovdEv éy.rodwy ETL 


oe Ne ee r > a ‘ = oe 
eyo 0 &torpy.os lus cvyyevn Deo neg - &§ 


" =Ous 


2, &Barov] r: &Bardv 7’ M, which wrongly adds re in 186, 


700, 
827. 
6. 


776, 948. &Bporov, Schol. on I. xiv. 78, and Arist. Ran. 
See Comm. 
adapayrivas rédjnow ev dpphxroas mérpas M and r (a few 


omit év). The text is restored from Schol. on Ar. Ran. 827. 


€ 5 


ne) 
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an , , at , 
dnoa Bia papayye Tpos durXerme po. 15 


Ne , a / a , , Fre, 
KY; y oxeOetv 
y | TavTws 0 avdyKn THVdE mot TOAMG (acl 


2 Ul ‘ ‘ “ , 

efwpragery yap TaTpos Advyous Bapv. 

Ths opPoBovhov Oeusdos oimusnra Tal, 

akovTa « akwy ducAUTOWS YaAKevmact 

Tpocraccareicw THO aravOpaTyY TAY, 20 

oe > ya ‘ aS € v ‘ B oO @y- 

2 ouvTe povny pee gies lc ws pote 

over, ctabeuvTos 6 1ALov pon proyi _ @hox 
EEE 


Paes apetWrers &vOos" domeve 6é cot 


2) TOLKIAEL LOY we atroxpuWet aos, yuktos 
== er 
marxyay O ewav 7idtos oKeda Ta\u’ 25 


cael d€ TOU Ta povros dixOndiov KaKOU 

Tpucet vO Aw rw yap ov TeEpuKE TW. 
rower’ em po TOU grarOpdrov TpOTrov. 

Oeds Oeay yap oux UTOTT ITT WY xXOXov 

Bporoice TLas WTaTas TEpa SLKnpS. 30 


jhe’ OO ay aTEpTy THVOE ppoupmoers mer pay, 


2,4 
“> 


OpPoaradyy ciirvos ov Kam Teoy you" 
mToAXous 3 Odupmous & Kal Yoous avoereis 
pbeyée Aws yap dvorapaitnro: ppéves* 
\ drag dé Tpaxds doris dy veov KpaTy. 35 
KP. efev, Td méedAers Kal KaTouri€er marny 
ti Tov-Oeois-€xOic Tov ov otuyeis Oedy, 


4 \ \ a) , ry 40. ’ J 
QoTS TO Tov UryTolat TpoVvowKeY yEepas ; 


15. 77 in M with wpos superser. 

16. oxeGetv] Elmsley on Eur. Med. 186: cxébew M, r. 

17. &wprdteav] M, r: edwprdfew Porson, followed by most edd. 

20. méy@] r: 7éry M, probably due to the tendency to 
substitute a commoner word of similar form. ‘ 

28. érnipw] M: dnipw some mss. and Paley: émydpou 
Elmsley. 
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H&. 70 ovyyeves Tor Sewov i O Suda. 
KP 


ovudnu avnkovoreiv 6& TEV TaTpOs AOYO 
—— OSU AG 


ar ate ee ’ fal "6 / 
oiov TE THS; OV TOUTO OELmaivets THEO 5 


H®. det ye dn vydye od Kat Opacous tréEws. 
KP. axos yap ovdey TOvde Opnvetc Oar’ cv 6& 


- H®. & rod puoyberra Xetpwvagia. 45 
KP. ri wy otvyeis; révev yap as ado Ay 
TeV vOV TapovTwY ovdeY aitia TEXYN. 
H®. éurras tis adtny GAXos wpedev Aaxeiv. New YR aver 
KP. dravt’ éraxOy wAny Oeoicr Kotpaveiv. : 


éAevOepos yap otis eat tANY Acds. 50 
Bal? ss i bWiVpagiw 
H®. éybioxa toicde, covdey avreireiv exw. | 1 


KP. ovcour ézrelZer THde Serua TrepiBareiv, 
co un o eduwovta tpoadepxOy TaTIHp 

H®. cai 64 apoxetpa Wadia épxerOar rapa. 

KP. Barav vw aut xepotv eykparet oOéver 55 
: parriipt Ocive, Tarcadeve pos TET pals. 
HS. repaivera 64 Kov mata Tovpyoy Tdd«. 
KP. dpacce paddov, opiyye, undayy xara. | nal Korot 
devos yap ebpeiv Kak Gynxaver Topor. 

H®. dpapev ise y’ wévy duoekrUTos. 60 


42, ye] r: te M, which makes the same mistake, due to 
uncial corruption, in 248. M also corrupts ye in 77. 

49. érayx 6%] Stanley: érpdx0y M, r. See Comm. 

54. Wadva] M: eda r. 

55. Baddoy] Stanley: afar M, r, retained by some older 
edd.; but the interchange of consonants is a common source 
of corruption. For Badwy cf. 71. 

59. wépov] M, r: mépous, Schol. Ar. Hg. 758, Marcell. Vit. 
Thuc. 5, Dion. Hal. A.R. vii. 36. 


F 
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KP. cat tide vov mepTacoy arparas, wa 
pan copraris ov Aros yobéatepos. 
H®. rAnv rows ay ovdets evdtkws méeurrarto mot. 
KP. adapayrivov yoy opnvos avOady yuabov 
orepyov Orapmrak mage ahey Epperjueven. 
{ He. aiai, Topco, Tov rep oTEVO TOVWY. 
| KP. od 0 ad xatoxveis tay Atos 7 éxOpav rep 
oTéves; OTwS hy TaVTOV otKTLEIS -TOTE. 
H®. opas Oéaua dvcOéaTov Oupacw. Cc ¢ 
KP. 6p0 Kupovvra Tovde THY érraklwy. 
GAN audi Geneva. hacxaMernpas Bare. 
He. Spay TavT’ avayKn, undev eynehev wyay. 
KP. 7 may KeAevTw Kar Bui e Ye 70s. 
Xepet KaTw, TKEAH O€ Kipkwooy Bia. 
H®. cat 64 rérpaxra Tovpyov ov pmaxpw Tove. 


65 


Ne 


70 


pues 


75 
KP. Eppemevens vov Qeive Starrdgovs médas” 
ws OUTITULNTIS ye Tov épywv Bapis. BV EAS EEN 
| He. 6, Gpora mopy yeoroa cov ynpverat. 
KP. ob warOaxiou, thy & eur adOadtay 
FAS ~ THT" loons Te TPaXUTITA un minAnoo€e ow So 


H®. cretyomev’ os Koo auplbArAnorp’ &xet. fe Fe) 


KP. évravOa viv UBpite cat Oewv yépa 


~ ’ , , f 
cvA@v edpyuepoirt TpotTiBe. Ti cot 
SCRE ‘ ee) PX , 
ool Te Ovntot TOVS aTaVvTARCAt OVEN ; 
, , , 
Vrevdwvunws oe dainoves Lpounbéa 85 


a . YA r a , Vv 
kaXovow" avTov yap oe det ™pounbews, oé 


OTw TpOTe ToS exkuNea Ojcret TEXVIES. E' 


66. trip otévw] Bothe: drocréyw M: dreporévw m, r. 
77. ye] r: ce M: rem’. See on 42. 
87 


. téxvns| M and others; some have riyys. See-on 20. 
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rs Bepes 
a | TIPOMHOEYS. 
*Q dios aiO@np Kat TaxvrTepot Tvoat “ 
ToTaMay Te THyal ToYTIwY Te KULaTOY © AY 
aajprOuov year ma TOUMYATOO TE Yi» 90 
Kal TOV TaAVvO TAY KUKAOV idiou KaAw’ 
WeoOé ww’ ota ™ pos Bear TAT XW Oeds. TTA TOprcet 
» dépxOnO ofas aikiacry 
Staxvardmevos TOV pupLeTh 
- xpovov abAevow. 95 
_ ToLovd 6 véos Tayos makapov 


ome. 


e€yup’ em éuol Ger pov a deukh 
| ged ped, TO Tapoy Th 7’ érepxdmevov 
| Tha oTevaxo, Ty OTE oxo ee 
xpn Téppata THVe émiTeiAa. = de 100 
KalTot TL pre 5 5 jwavTa mpovgeriarapar 
oKE Opis Ta wedovr’ ovdé Hoe TOTALMOY 
Tis oudev iiget. THY TET pwjuevny ry xn 
aicay, Pepew as barra, yyvackov®’ br 
TO THs avaryKns ExT adijprTov oOévos. 105 
GAN ovTe oLyay OUTE wy oLyaV TUX 
otov TE mot tard éort. Ovirrois yap ‘yépa 
mopwv avayras Talc’ évecevry ma TaNas” 
‘vapOnxorAijpwrov de Onpopat Tupos 
mary kAoTralay, i) dudactKkaNXos TEX 110 
“maons Bporois Tépyve Kal meyas 7 6pos. 
| roidade Trowas cur axncrov TiVo 


90. TrappArop] r: tmayunrwp M. 
99. wy] Turnebus: mo? M, r. 
112. rovdcSe] M: rodvde r. See Comm. 
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e , - 4 
uTaiOpios Secmois TeTAT TAAEUMEVOS. 
"A d, a, ee 
, ° \ -; | A , I: <9 f 
; | Tis AXW, TIS OOua TpoTETTA M apeyyNs, 115 
\ Becavros, 7 Bporetos, iy KeKpayern ; 
| tkero Tepmonoy émt Tayov 
i , EP May Wee Ree MR ad 2 
| mover éuov Pewpos, 7 Tt 6n Oérwv ; 
| Opare decruaryy me dvomroT mov Geor, 
tov Avos éxO por, Tov tact Peots 120 
Ot amrexOelas EMO0VO Order 
thy Atos avdAny eicorxvedcty, 40 wh 
‘ \ t , ra , 
Oia TH Niay pirrotyTa BpoTwvr. 
~ fal , b) oO U / 
peu pev, Ti ToT ad Kwabiona Kvw 
méXas oiwvov; alOnp 6 éadppais 125 
TTEepvywv piTrais UTocupicer. 
mav wor poSepoy TO TpoTEpToOY. 
XOPO2X. 
yet 0” A Ee , \ , 
pndev poBnOns’ pirtia yap ade Takes Str. 1. 
arepvywv Ooais auiArag 
Yeoeds , , t , 
pod: “i mpoceBa Tovde Tayor, TaTpHAsS 130 
i , a e 
poyls TaperTovca ppévas” 
, sf 2 4p. a 
Kpaitvopopot O€ mw eTeuvray avpat. 
, sh . § U o x 
KTUTOU yap aXw XaduBos dij€ev GvTpwv 


113. tral8pios] M, r: dracdplos Blomfield. Secuots Paley : 
Secuotce M, r (M frequently gives this form of the dative 
wrongly or doubtfully ; ef. 562, 579, 588, 597, 600, 900). 

meracoadevpévos] Robortellus: raccadevuevos M and 
some others; accent in M proparox. corrected to parox. 
macoaXevtos r (dv added by Turn.). 

114, & %a] omitted by Dindorf and others, as a gloss 
on @ 4, 
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[LUX OV, €K emdnge Lov Tay Oeweporrey aiden’ 
es 3) amédiNos OXw TTEPHTO. 135 
ITIP. atué atai, 
Tis ToNUTEKVOU TyOvog éxyova, ee 
TOU Tept TAaTay a eiecomevou EAL 
x0or’ axouujre pev mare “qraides 


TAT pos ’Oxeavod, - 140 
6€épxOn7’, ex iderO’ ow Sermo 

T por TopTaros fy Op rey ) 

Tiode hapayyos oxomérors € év dx pots Papa (2. 


ppovpay agnrov 6 OXITO. 
XOJAcvcow, pounded’ poBepa 3 euoiow oo- 
Bclo* cols Antal: 
ouixra tpornee TAijpns 144 
Sax pvwv cov b€uas eiaWotcay 
TET PO TpOTavalvouevoy — 
taisd adamavTodeTroot AUpats. 
véot yap olaxovop.ot KpaTous’ ‘Odijmarov" 
4 veoxmors dé on vonow Leds abérws KpaTuvet, 
Ta Tply 6€ TWeABpLa VOY atoT OE. 151 


142. mpoomopratds] m’, r: mpos rarpos M. 

143. doBepa] M, r: dvodepa Hirschig, Wecklein, Ood«pa 
Halbertsma. 

145. elovSotcav] Hermann: cicidovcoa M, apparently cor- 
rected to elodovca by m’: eictdovce (Turn., Blomf., Elmsl.),) 
elatdovon, or <lodofow, r: elotdovcas Pallis. 

147. métpa] r: M possibly has wérpas, which Wecklein 
accepts, but the word is not clear, as the whole passage is 
blurred. tato8 Victorius: rats M. 

148. d8apavroSéroicr] Turn.: ddapuavrodéras M, r (in Ma 
second 6a superscr. m’). 

150. &0érws] Bentley from Hesych. : d0écpws M, r (a gloss). 
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ITP. e¢ yap Me umo Yn vepbev Q’” Acdou 
TOU vex podeymovos els a7répayTov 
Taprapov iikev, 
Sexpots advToLs ayplow TeAGCas, 155 
ws pyre Oeds pyre Tis AAAOS 
Toiad ereyi Oe’ 
viv & aiBépiov kivyp 6 TaXas 
exO pois érixapta rérovOa. X 


XO. ris dd TANTiKApsdtos Str. 2. 
Oeav, OTH TAD eT LXAP 5 160 


, vas A 
Tis OU TUVATXAAG KaKois 
ns tae , ew? , 7. 
Teoiat, dixa ye Atos; 0 6 emtkoTws cet 
SA ae . : 
Oémevos ayvauTToy voov 
, gees: ae: 
dapvatat Ovpaviay : 
, 29% t ‘ PA: 4 , 
sea oude Aaiget, Tp dv i Kopécn Kéap, 
7 mahamg TW 165 
tay dutdAwrTov edn Tle apxav. 
TIP. 7 7 may er’ euov, Kaltep KpaTtepais 
ev yuorédas aikiSopsevou, 
X pela Get MaKapoy mpyrTaves, 
| det€ae Td véov Bovrevm’ bf’ Stou 170 
~ ’ a) ~ Lal 
CKNTTpPOV TIkas T aTOTVAaT AL. 


155. ayplois] M: dyplws r, and most edd.; but see 
Comm. 

156. pyre] Turn.: pjrore M, r. 

157. émeyye.) M, r: éyeyGe Elmsley, comparing Hesych. 
eyeyider* exaipev. See Comm. 

163. dyvapmrrov] mm’: dyvaudov M: dyvarrovr. dxvdurerov 
H. L. Ahrens. 

167. &r 400] r: er’ dm’ euod M. 

170. th’] m: ad’ M, followed by Weil. 


9 centr 


XO. 


iW Wee 
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Kal mw ovTe meALyA@aaots TeLOOdS “rT 
eTaoldaiow ast a 
Ber Ect, oTEPERS T ovUToT ameAas 
wraigas TOO eyo KAT OPW, 175 
apw dv €€ cry ploy Jeo Mav Xaddon 
Towas Te Tively 
Tod atkias eOedjon. 
ou wev Opacis Te Kal TiKpais Ant. 2. 
dar ovdev éTLyadas, 
ceyay 0 édevOeporromuers. 180 
euas de ppevas epe ise dvatopos poBos © 
deda é ape cas TUXAES; . OE! kw 
Th TOTE THOVOE TOVWY 
Xp} we Téepua KeAcavT éoupeiy" aKIXNTO. yap 
HOca kal Keap 
dmapamuBoy € exe Kpovou THis. 185° 
oid’ OTe TAS kal map « EQUT@ 
TO dlkatov € éxwy' Eurras, olw, 


172. 


otrt] r: otro. M and some others; cf. 1026: odre 


Porson, followed by Weil and Wecklein. 


177. te tlvew] Turn.: ré por rivery M, rv (a few 7’ épol). 
Hos] vr: rhs M. 

181. épé¥ice] Turn.: 7pédice M, rv. 

182. 8] Porson: yap M, r. 

183. md] Turn.: érg M, r (a few 827 or dro). 

185. drapdpvbov] r: od rapdéuvdov M and some others. 

186. tpaxds kal] r: tpaxds re eal M and some others. See 
note on 2. 

187. The mss. have 76 dlxacoy éxwv Zeds add’ guras dlw (M 


i, corrected to étw, ina separate line). Bothe and Heimsoeth 
omit Zeds and d\n’, followed by Weil and Wecklein. Brunck 
and others would omit diw. See Comm. 


14 


XO. 


SelM meme 


—- . 


TIPOMHOEYS AESMOTHY2, 


, <6Ye 
paXakoyvanoy ‘ 
” @Q oo , € 07" oh -atae 
éotat 700, OTav TavTy pac Oy ex 


Thy o dr Epayvoy TT Operas opyny 

els apB yor é euot Kal pe Sie 

Tlavr’ éxcadvwvov Kai yeyov. api Aoyoyr, 
Tolw AaBov oe Zevs € em AITLAMATL 


oUTMWS ATiMOS Kal TiKpws aixlGerau’ 
dida€ov 7 meas, €l TL wn Brarrer Aoyy. 


. adyewva méev pot Kal Aeyew € €oTly Tae, 


aAyos be ovyay, wavTaxy be dvoTOT MA. 

7 aN , ary, , rm 

emet TAXLOT npEavTo Saiuoves XoXo 

oracis T év aXdjAooLY wpobivero, 

of ev OeXovTes éxBareiv édpas K povor, 

ws Zevs avarcor dnOev, of 6€ ToUmTaAW 

omevdortes, wo Leve mayor a p&evev Oewr, 

> “gy ? A ‘ oN rd - 

evTav? eyo Ta AWTTA BouAevwy TiOEiv 

Trravas, Ovpavod te kat XOovos Téxva, 
e255 , ‘ eh et \ . 

ovk nOvjOnv' aiutras de unxavas 

aTimaravTes KapTEpois Pporijnacw 

y+ > ae 3 A X | J , 

WOVT anoxit ™ pos Biay Te derroceny. 

enol dé ajTnp ovx drag {LOVOY, Oeues 

"kal Tata, roAA@y dvouatov Mop py ula, 


TO medov fi a Kpatvorro mpovreBermiKet, 


ws ov KaT’ isxUV OSE TPOS TO KapTEpoY 
Xpein, Sorw 6€ Tovs UTEprxXovTas oe 


195 


200 


205 


210 


. paroOy] r: pwd} M. 
. Spas] r: 5pys M. See Comm. on 122. 


204, mbeiv] m’, r: medety M; ef. 274, 560, 1039. 
213. xpe(n] Dawes: yp)" 3 M3; the same error in 


Soph. 


bear HA. awl SS | at —S wt ( a 
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TOLAUT Ewov Noyouoty eEyyouuevou 

OvK HElwoav ode TpogBAEWat TO TAY. 215 
KpaTiorTa 5 Mol TOV TAPETT ST OY TOTE 
epatver’ elva mpoodaBdvre MyTepa 

éxdv0’ Exdvte Znvt c Zvi TUMLTAPATTATELY. 

euais dé Bovnais T Taprapov pera Babrs 

KevO mary KaNUTTEl TOV mahavyevi Kpovoy 220 
avroict TUMHAX OTE Toad e€ éuou 

5 tay Ocov TUpavvos MpeAnMEVOS 

kakaiot Towais Taicdé a’ eEquetraro. 

‘verte yao Tws TOUTO TH TUPAavViCL 

voonua, Tois Piro myn TeToLOEvat. 225 
0 0 ovv epoTar’, aitlay ka nvtwa 


Lie 


en 


aixiferat fe, TOUTO On oaspnves 

OTWS TAXITTA TOV Tarppor é es Opdvov 
Kabeécer’, evOus Saipoow ve mer YEpa 

GAowww adda, Kat Sreororxiero 230 


apxity, Bporay 6& Tov TadauTespov Aoyov 
OvUK éoxev ovdéy, GAN diatacas yevos 

\ ~ y+ lA a , 
TO wav &xpyvev adAo piTvaat véov. 


Kal Toigw ovdes avTéBawve wANV euod. 
eyo & erode” é€eAvoauny Bpotous 235 


Trach. 162; O. T. 555. . xpec 4 (sic) in marg. by m’. 8 added 
by m’. tmeprydvtas Porson: vmepexdvras, M (with parox. 
accent): a few have wmepéoxovras. 

217. mpoodaBdvT.] M and others: mpochaBdvra a few Mss., 
followed by many edd. after Porson on Eur. Med. 660. 

223. enpelparo] M, r: dvrnuelWaro two mss., read by Blomf., 
Dind., Weil, Weck. 

226. airlay] r: airiny M; cf. 201, 727. 

234. rotow] M, r: roid’? Elmsley, Wecklein, needlessly. 
nh te  ¢ t we Zeerc ro tb hess ast 


é Po fa : ; 
Ly p (M AT. Le) Bae A ALG e > iy 
a < = { e » De F, fULtL4. 4 (4 
totic. 5 o ™ ‘ t 
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TO pn SuappaaGevras ets Aidou moneiv. 
TW TOL TOLAiTdE THMOVAICL Kaur o [al 
gene wey adyewaiory, oT paiaw 6 dey 
Ovnrovs 0 év oikTw TpoOEuevos, TOUTOU TUXELY 
ovk n&wOnv airs, AAG rEws 240 
oO EppvO uo eu, Zyvi dueKAens béa. 

XO. oednpoppwy TE KUK mer pas El pyac iLevos 
doris, LpounQe’, coicw ov cuvarxyare 
MoxPors" eyo yap ovT’ dy eiadeivy Tade 
expusov, cig Oouca T iybvOnv Kea. 245 

IEP: Kat ey irous €detvos “eizopay € eyo. 

XO. wx} mov Te TpovBns THEE Kai TEpaLTEpo ; 

HEP: Ovnrods y éravoa un TeodépKerOa uopor. 

XO. ro moioy. eipoy Thode Wie ec vOooU ; 

TTP: Tuphas é év avTois eATLOas KaT@KICd. 250 

XO. péy’ wpéAnua ToT’ a er yaw Bporos. £ 

IIP. zpos Totode wévto wip ey opw Omraca. 

XO. Kai viv drAoywrov Tip exova’ Edi} MEpPOL 5 

IIP. ad’ ob ye moAdXas expabijrovTat TEXVAS. 

XO. rotoiade 5 ce Levy er altianwacw— 255 

IP. atxigerai te Kovdauy YONG KaKOY. 

XO. oud’ rt aOAov Tépua cot TpoKeEimevor 5 

IIP. ov« adXo y’ oddév, TARY STav Kelvw SoKp. 

XO. doer de ras; Tis EAmris;  OUX pas Stu 


236. 7d py) M: 700 pH r. 

237, tov] rand schol. M: vats M with ro superser. by m. 

248. y] r: 7’ M, for which see on 42. A few mss. omit 
the particle. Hermann well suggests @ynrovs ye mavcas. 

255-257 are given to the Chorus in the mss. Welcker first 
restored the dialogue. 


XO. 
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juaptes; we dO iuaptes ovT €uot A€yew 260 
Kal ndovyy col Tt aNyos. aAAa TAdTA meV 


“ la » 
peOauev, Gov 8 ekAvow Gijrer Twa. 


pate” oh ’ 
. Aadpor doris tyuaTwv Ew Toda = TTOVE 


exer Tapawvetv vouvOereiy Te TOY KaKaS 

Tpaccovr” éyw de TavO’ drat’ ArisTauny. 

EK@V EKWV TLAPTOY, OUK GpY7jToMat’ 266 

Aun rots Apiywv avros nipouny wovous. 

ou U pay Te Towwals 3 popany TOLALTL [Le 

kariaxvaneio bau ™ pos mer pais mredapoiors, » Iyer” 
TUXOVT epijuou ToUO aryelTovos T ayou. 270 
KGL {LOL TO [Lev mapovra uy uy Siper 8! ax, 

mé6ot Oe Bara Tas ™pogeprovoas TuXas 
akovoad’, we uaOynre dia ua TéAous TO Tap. 
TlOec0€ wor, ibe Ve, oymronjrare 

TH vov MOYoUVTL. TaUTa ToL mavomevn 275 
pos GAAoT GAXov mymovn mpoorgdver. 

ovK axovoas éreOwiiEas 

TOUTO, Il popnOev. 

Kal vov ekappw 008 KPalTVOTUTOV TT OWE, 
Oakov mpohuroia" ae 280 
al€épa 0 ayvov, TOpov olwvav, 


264. rov Kakds mpdocovt’] Stanley: rods kax&s mpdocorras | 
éyw 6é xrh. Myr. Compare Hum. 313 rov uev Kabapas xetpas 
mpovéwovr’, where M has rods ... rpovémovras. 

274. wlOerGe] Elmsley: weifecde M, vr. Cf. 204, where M 
has eet (sic), unmetrically. See Jebb on #/. 1015. The 
aor. is here supported by cuumrovijcare. 

275. Taira ro.] Hermann (the Schol. M. supports this 
reading; # mepl ra a’ra mAavwpérvn): Tadrd ro M, r (some 
raurd To), followed by many edd. 
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IP. 


TIPOMHOEY> AEZMOTH2. 


, MN a ~ 
oKpioécoyn xPovi THdE TEAD 
\ ate \ , 
Tous cous de Tovous 
, ‘ \ ’ -~ 
xongo dia mavTos akovcat. 


QKEANOZ. 


if A , , 
"Hxw doArxijs Téepua KerevOov 
cA 4. , ~ 
Staueryyauevos pos oé, ILpounbet, 
4 ~ , ‘ 
Tov TTEpvywKH TOVd olwVvov 
Y 207 . 
yvoun oTouloy atep evOvver 
a - \ yf A 
Tals sais de TUXaIS, tr A, cvVarAYO. 
, , ~ A e 
TO TE Yap Me, OOK, TVYyyeves OUTWS 
eoavayKacet, 
U la =) + oe 
Xwpls TE yEvous OUK ETTLY OTH 
, a \ 
meiCova Motpay velman 7 ool. : 
, \ Os crus eee dor ’ 
yore Je Tad we ETM, OVdE MATHY 
XapitoyAwaceiy eu mor’ pepe yap 
>of , 
oHmaw O TL XP TOL CULT pATTEL” 
, - 
ov yap Tor’ épeis ws Oxeavou 
Lé > ‘ - e 
piros éori BeBaorepos cot. 
4 , lon ‘ ‘ \ , Seo 
€a, TL XpyMa; Kal ov On TOVWY EMoV 


a ’ f ~ > , ‘ 
| nKes eromTys ; Tas ETOAUNTAS, ALTTOY 


ETWOVUMOY TE PEUMA Kal TeTPNPEpH 
QUTOKTIT GvTpa, THY GLOnpoOMITOpA 
énOeiv és atav; 3} Dewpijrwv TIXas 
euas apita cat ouvaTXanev KaKOLs 
dépxou Oéeaua, Tovde Tov Atos piroy, 
TOV cvyKaTaoTicavTa THY TUpavvida, 


285 


295 


305 


294. xapiroyAwooeiv] Athen. IV. 165 C. od 7d yapiro- 
yAwooew M, r (some omit 76). 
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er € a r 
Olas UT’ aUTOU THMOVaALoL KAUMTTOMAL 

e ~ ~ Ni % 
ope, ILpounbed, cai tapawéora yé cor | G4 


. , \ a ' ” ' 
OéX\w Ta AOCTA, KalTEp OVTL TOLKiAY. 
~_ 
, aa ‘\ 4 , 
{ ylyvwerke cavTov Kat weOapmocat TpoTrous 
, 2) \ SD = 
i véous’ véos yap Kat tUpavvos ev Beois. 310 
] 2 ow - s\ ld / 
ev 0 @de Tpaxels Kal TEAny"EVOUS NO-yous 
y. e ” 4 ‘ 
pies, Tax’ Gy cov Kal makpay aveTtépw 
“A , , o ‘ Cy Ge 
Baxwv Krvor Levs, ote ToL TOV VUV OXAOV 
Z, if ‘ > o 
TapovTa “oxOwv madiav etvar doxeiv.. 
> > iO f ? cA ay ’ NY + 
avr, ® Taraimtwp, ds Exes Opyas ages, 315 
, A ~ U ? , 
Sires oF ToOVvoE THUATMOY aTadAayas. 

1 i 
apxai’ ows cou Paivomat Neyew Tade. Gen 
TOLAUTA MEVTOL TIS dyay iy dpou 

jn 
yrAodcons, pounded, Tamixerpa yiyverat. 
A /, \ la A 
av 0 ovdérw Tarevos oud Eikels KaKOts, 320 
‘\ - - ’ la cat 
mpos Tois Tapovct 0 adAa TpocdaGeiv Oérexs. 
iN , r 
ovKouy emovye Xpwmevos didacKkadw 
x , A rm me , 
Tpos KevTpa K@Nov exTevels, OpOy OTE 
Tpaxds udvapxos ove” barevOuvos Kpare. 
paxis udvapxos p 


Kal vov eyo [ey bul KL Tewparopat 20h 


éav dvvmpat TOVOE © ekADGaL TOVYWY" 
A la , 
x av 0 navxyate pnd ayay AaBpoo-ropet. 
a ve) > Ua) A nA , e 
7 ovk olc 8’, axpiPas av mepiscoppov, OTe 
, Ly 
yrAdooy maraia Gyula mpoorpiBerat; 
A , ? i hae A ‘ 
TIP. (AG o° OOovver’ exT os arias Kupets 330 
- A \ > r 
TOUTWY METATXELY KAL TETOAUNKWS E{L0L. 


313. 3xAov] Doederlein: yé6dov M, r. 

314, pdx0av] M: udxAov r. See Comm. 

331, rotrwy] Wecklein: rdvrwyv M, r: mévwv Weil. pera- 
oxev Weil: weracxay M, r. 


20 


OK. 


HP. 


333 
337 
343 
347 
347 
348 
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‘ Pine iS, Te Ul 
Kal vuv €acov pyde wot meAnTAaTY. 
, x 3 r 5 ry ‘ ’ , 
TAVTWS yap Ov Teicels viv" OU yap evTrLOYe. 
, > >) \ ~ € ™~ 
Tamrrave 0 avTos uy Te myuavOys ode. 
om 2) ag | ‘4 \ , SPERS 9. 
TOAAM Y aElvwv TOUS TéAAS PpEvouY epuS 
a) A A, 5) , pa 
9) TavTOV’ Epyw KOU NOYw TeKualpoOpal. 336 
e td \ “A > , nS 
Oppopevov de undaas avTiomacns 
aA , eae , i eer EES. lak bMS 
aUX® yap, avx@ TiIvde dwperay Emot 
, a ov A ‘A bi) ~ , / 
doceay Ai’, date THVCE & ExNUTaL TOVWY. 
x , > 9 A ’ ~ r te 
Ta Mev T ETAL Kovdauyn ANEW TOTE 340 
, ‘ 2 Qh > , ° x 
mpoOuuias yap ovdev edie. aTap 
\ , , ‘ Jat , ~ 
pnoev Trove’ maTHy yap ovdev MPeN@Y 
Ya A a 
EOL TOVYHTELS, El TL Kal Tovety OéXeLs. 
> Cac. \ > A x 7 
GAN yovxale cavToy éxrrodwy exw 
\ A > A ms , 
éyo yap ouK, et dusTvX@, TOUS elveca 345 
, 2.45 € , \ - 
Oédouw’ dy ws TAETTOLTL THLOVaS TUXEIV. 
° Pe'D ’ la A 
OU OT, ETEL ME KAL KATLYYATOU TUXAaL 
, Le 4 ad ‘ J me , 
teipovs "ATAavTos, Os Tpos EaTrEpoUS TOTFOUS 
‘g , a ‘ \ 
éoTyKe Kio’ ovpavou Te Kat xOovos 
dsuows épeldor axOos ovK evayKadov. 3 
‘ 4 ~ : a i 9) vt ; A 35° 
Tov ynyevy Te Kirixiwy ofkjTopa 
+ \ y+ lee 
avTpwv iv eKTEpa, Savoy Tépas 
¢ , \ ’ 
exaToyKapavoy Tpos Biav Yetpoumevov 
~ Lal _ ~ ’ f - 
Tugdva Ootpov' racw avréctn Bevis, 


. meloes] r: melOes M. 

. # is inserted by a few mss., followed by Blomf., Dind. 
. CéXers M: Oédois rv, followed by some edd. 

-372 given to Oceanus in mss. See Comm. 

. kal] M, r: yal many edd. after Porson. 

. mds} r: és M. 


350. dpois] M, r: duo Rob. and many edd. 


354. 


mac] present edd. maow ds M, r. See Comm. 
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omepovator yaudyAaior cupifov PoBov' 355 

€€ Cupdreoy & ijorparte yopywroy céXas, 

ws thy Atos Tupavvid exrepooy Big. 

GAN AAOev aUTO Znvos ty SE o BéXos, 

KaTaBarns Kepauvos exrvéwy prdOya, 

os auto eferdnge TOV WYrny oper 360 

kouTacuaTov’ ppévas yao els avtas TuTrels 

epewrahsOn Kae BpovrjOn obevos. naan 

Kal vv axpeiov Kal Tapaopoy y d€was 

Keira oTevwrOU TANGLOY Ouniana lec mess 

(mrovpevos pl fact Atrvatats v7ro, 365 

kopudais 3 év akpats i}mevos Bud goirumet 

"Hdaoros, évOev expayijcovral tore 

| rorapmot rupds Sartorvres aypias yvabos 

i 271 KaAAKkapTrou DuceAlas Aeupous yuas’ 
to.ovde Tudws eEavalére: yoXov 370 
Gepuys aaAnorou Béreot ruptvoov Carns, 
kaltep Kepavve Lnvos vO paxwp.évos. 
av 6 ovK a7retpos, OVS émov dwWacKadov 
xpyces’ ceavTov WC Orrws éerlaTaca 
eyw Oe THY Tapotcay avTAjow TUXNY, 375 
éar adv Avs ppovnua Awdycy xoNov. 

OK. ovKcovy, pounder, rovro yiyveckers, Ort 4 


355. péBov] M: ¢évov r; the editors are divided. The 
confusion is common ; cf. heb. 498, Suppl. 492, Ag. 1443. 
371. Oepptis] M: Ocpyois r. 
amdqorov] M, r: dmAdrov Schiitz; for the confusion 
between datos and d&mdyoTos or dmrdaoTos cf. 716, Hum. 53, 
Eur. Med. 150; but see Comm. 
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TP, 


LEP: 
OK. 


LEP. 
OK. 
EP: 
OK. 
LEP: 
OK. 7 
IDE 
OK. 6 


XO. 
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Opyis vorovans eiaty tatpol Aoyor ; 

éay Tis ev KaLpw ye padOacon Kéap 

Kat wn oppryavTa Oumov ti ixxvaivy Bia. 380 
ev TO mpobupeia Oat 68 kal ToAuay Tlva 

opas évovoay Cyuiay ; didacké je. 

p.0xOov repiscov Kovpovouy + evnOiar. 

éa me THOE TH VOTW voEtY, Ezrel 

Képdiarov &0 ppovovvra un ppoveiv oKelv. 385 
€uov dokjoe TauTAAaKHU Elva TEdE. 

capes uw és oikov cos AOyos oTEAAEL TAA. 
un yap oe Opijvos ovpmos eis €xOpav Barn. 

i T@ veov OaxovvTe TayKparteis Edpas ; 

TovTOU PuAraocou fj ToT axXOecOy Kéap. 390 
» on, ILpopnbed, oUnpOpa SiddoKaros. 
oTeAAov, kopigov, sme Tov TapovTa vooy. 
OpHwmeve mor TOVS eOa’EAS Adyor. 

Aevpov yap oiuov aibepos Wraiper TTEpois 
TETPAcKEANS Olwvos’ Aomevos dé Tay 305 
oTaQmois év otkeloirt Kauretev youu. 


, * ’ , , A 
Lréevw ce TAS ovAomevas Tuxas, IpounOed. Str. 1. 
, > » 
Sak pucieTakTov aT Ooowy 
¢ \ , er ‘ 
padivov Ne Boueva peos TApPelav 400 


378. dpyfis] M,r: Yuyis Plutarch and Eustath. 

381. mpo8vpetrbar] M, r: a few have mpounbets Oa, which 
Paley reads. 

399. Saxpvoloraxrov] M, r, followed by de, which Heath 
and Blomfield omit. See Comm. on 235, daxpvoicraxra 8’ 
Weil, Wecklein. 

400. paSiwdv] r: padwav M, by a common error of assimila- 


tion ; 


ef. 772, 872 ete. 
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votiow éteyEa Tayais. 
el ct ae ee \ 
aueyapta yap Tade Leus 
(lors VOMOLS KPATUVYOY 
Utrepnpavoy Bevis Tos 

R 
mapos evoeikvutw aly may. 


405 


apotaca 0 6n oTOvoey NéAaKe Yopa, Ant. 1. 


peyarooxmova T apxar— 


A , \ ‘ 
OT pe7Ty — ~~ — — OTEVOUVGL TAY Gav 


, , 
TUVOMALMOVOY TE TLUMY, 
e , ) l4 e an 
OTOTOL T ETrOLKOY WyVas 
? , Sor Oa 
Actas édos vémovTa, 

, n 
pweyadooTovoict cols 77)- 

, q 
pact cvyKkapvovet Ovarol. 


Kodxidos Te yas évorkor 
, if la 
TapOevolr, maxas aT pEerTot, 


Kat LKvOng GptAos, ot yas 
Ba , > A 
| érxatov ToTov audi Ma- 


A A , 
oT €xovaolt Niwvay, 


la fo 
 ’ApaBias 7 dpevov avOos, 
G ae * cS) t 
UWikpyvoy ot TONITE 
, , , 
Kaveacov réXas vémovrat, 
é oe j (ae as 
aios oTPATOS, OLUTPW- 
> ol 
| powcr Bpéuwv ev atxmats. 


410 


Azow 


Ant, 2. 


421 


407. For various attempts to fill the lacuna, see Comm. 
orévovor] M and a few others: orévovea r. 

408. evBelkvucw aixpav] r: evdexview alxuny M. 

420. ’ApaBlas}] M, r: ’Apias Martin, Wecklein. 

421. wpixpnuvdy & M, r: 6 omitted by Elmsley. 


G 
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uovov 6n poa0ev adAov ev TovoLS Epod. _ 
Samevr adanmavToderots 426 


Tirava AUjwaus eiadopav Oeor, 
“Athayros a atey UTEe(poxov aOévos KpaTra.oy, 
os ovpavioy TONY 
, 
vOTOLS TTEywY UVTOTTEVaCEL. 430 
ia Mi / 3 

Boa de rovtios KNUdwvy 

, , , 
€uutitvwy, oTéver BvOos, 

‘ y Ase , \ ad 

keAawos 6 ” Aidos vroBpéuer mvxos yas, 
mayal 8 ayvopitwy ToTapev 


ee ee 


, + ° , 
oréevovtw adyos OlKTpOV. 435 


, ‘oN . ? ’ f 
ITP. My roe xAdy Soxeire 6 avOadla 
Lal , \ , 
| ovyav pe cuvvoia de darToma KEeap, 
dpav éuavTov de Tpovaedovpevor. 
Kaito. Oeoict Tois véots TOVTOLS yépa 
6 a \ A , 2 
TUS aA)os n yo Tayrehors Ou pice 5 440 


GAN’ ara ory” Kat yap etdviaiw ay 
? 


pe ex Um Aeyouur Tay Bporois oe TILT a 
axovaal’, we opas vymlous ovTas TO Tply 
4 évvous €Onka Kat ppevav én BoXous. 
AN a . Aé€w dé, mean ouTW’ aOporos & EXWY, 445 


aXN’ dv dédex’ ebvorav eEnyovmevos’ 


426. aSapavrodérois] Stanley from one MS.: dkapavrodéros 
M, r. 

427. "Ar\avros] Hermann: “Ar\avé’ os M: “Ardavé? ds r. 
tre(poxov M: drépoxyov r. We have inserted <és> and 
omitted re after ovpdvov. <oréywv> Wecklein. 

432. Bv0ds] r: Badds M. 

438. mpovorehovpevov] Askew: mpoondovjmevov M with e¢ 
over 7 by m: mpooedovmevov or mporndovmevor Y. 


4 
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‘ A \ 9 , 
ot tpata wey BrErovTes EBAETOY maTnY, 
to b) »” ’ Se. , 

kAvovTes ovK HKOVOY, GAN’ OvetpaTwv 
3 , - \ ‘\ , 
adcyxtor moppaict Tov maxpov Biov 
Epupov elky TavTa, KoUTE TAUOUEis 450 

ab x > 
domous TpoceiAous Fray, ov Evrovpyiay’ 
KaTw@puxes 0 evatov, aT ayoupot 

, ” ’ a ly 
MUPUNKES, AVT PHY ev “UXOIS avndrloLs. 
jv & ovdev avTots ovTE Xe maTos TéxMAp 
ouT avOeuddous pos ovTE KapTiuou 455 
Bégpous BéBaov, aAr arep yropuns TS TAY 
a4 y+ , 3 ‘ > \ 
empaccor, éore 61) oP avTodas éyw 
+ 4 , , , 
aortpwy édea&a Tas Te SueKpiTous ducers. 
kai unv aptOuor, &oxov copicuatur, 
e€nipov avrois, ypaumatwv Te cuvOéces, 460 
PVILNY aTaYTMOY, LOUTOUNTOP épyavny. 

x ~ 2 ee , : - 
KalevEa mpatos ev Cuyoict kvHdara Kx 

, te Z If ’ 4 
GevyAat dovAevorvta caypaciv 0’, dws 
Ovnrois peyicTwv diadoxor moyOnuatwv 

d/ ’ Se a? > 7 
yéevou®’, up’ dpya T ryayoy diAnvious 465 
e a ~ € , lo 
immous, ayadua THs VTEpmTAOUTOU XALONS. 
OaraccoTAaykra 0 ovTIs GdAOs avT emov 
AworTep Nope vavTiAwY OXI}MATA. 

-~ > \ , 
TOLUTA pnKanpaT e€evpwov Taras 
~~ 


. Sices] M, r: dd0ds Stobaeus Hel. Phys. I., p. 4. 
. copioparov] m’, r, Stobaeus: vorpiouatwv M. 


pvqpnv] M and Stobaeus: wyjunv & m’ and r. 

épyavnv] M (originally) and Stobaeus: épydrw m’ in 
> €pyarny Yr. 

sdypacw] Pauw, Weil, Weckl. cupacw M, r. 


. yévo.v8’] edd. after Dawes: yévwv0’ M, r. 


vautidwv] r; vavriddxwv M. 
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{ 


XO. 
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Bpooroicw adbros ovk éxw cogicp OTH 
Tis vov Tapovaons THmovaAS aTaA\Aaya. / 
méemrovOas atkes 7h” ator panets ppevev 
mAava, KaKos 0 laTpos ws TLS es VOTO 
Tec GOumeis Kat ceavToy ovK exeus 


e r € , SR We Be 
EUPELY OTFOLOLS PApPLakols Lacipos. 


A , € ig 
. Ta NoiTa mov KAVovea Bavmacet TrEoY, 
eee 


470 


475 


iy , \ , > Stal 
OLAS TEXVAS TE KAL TTOPOUS EMLNTALAHV. 


A N 4 la ’ , , 
TO MEV MEYLOTOY, El TIS ES VOTOY TETOL, 
> » ] , >) ’ l4 yx , 
ouK Hv adéEnu’ ovdev, ovTe Bpwoipmor, 
’ (é x , 5) \ r 
ov XploTOY, OVTE TITTOV, GAAa hapuaKwv 
ars r igi r 3 abe 2 
Xpela KaTecKEANOYTO, Tp Y eyo Tho 
, ‘A ’ , 
éerka Kpaces jTiwy aKeTLaTwv, 


o \ € , ’ , , 
ais Tas amracas e€amuvoyTat vorous. 
, ry Sasa eS r 
TpoTrous TE TOANOUS MAVTLKIS ETTOIXLCA, 
Sa ~ ’ 3 ’ 
Kakpwa TpeTos e€ oveipatwy a xoy 
4 ke , r 
vrap yevér Oat, krAndovas Te dutKpiTOUS 
2 7 Dy tae ee , r 
EYVOPLT aUTOIs Evodious Te TUUPBOAOLS. 
, 4 ag ee x 
@VUXW H 
ga el XY TE LARP AIO oxef pas 
Stwpic’, oitwes Te deol piow 
’ a a4 Ul el 
EVWVULOUS TE, Kal OlaiTaY HvTWa 
+ Ld ‘ \ ° , ta 
€XOVT ExaTTOL, Kat TPOS aAANAOUS TiVves 
a :.\ , A 
exOpar Te Kat oTégyyOpa Kai cuvvedpias, 
U vv ‘ VS r 
orAayxXvwv Te AELOTHTA, Ka XpoLay Tiva 


2. alkés] Porson: deckés M, r. 
, ldouipos] M,r. Some have décor, which Weil adopts. 
. ode] r: ode M. 

. otte] Blomfield: ovdé M, r, and Wecklein. 


480 


485 


490 


. rdpiop’ 8Tw] r: codicudrwy M, with 8rw superser. by 
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éxovr’ dy ety Sainoow pos ydonjy, 

xXoAjjs Noo Te Tout hny evmopeiay. 495 
Kvlon Te KONG ovyKaduTrd Kat makpay 

orpuv Tupwcas duaTeKMapToY és TEXYNY 
wdwoa Ovntovs, kat PAoywTa ouaTa 
efoumatoca, tpocberv dvr’ erapyeua. 


A ‘ N est yg x X 
“Towara mev on TaUT’ evepOe de x9ov0s 500 


XO. 


ITP. 


Ue 
XO. 


LP. 
XO. 
aL. 
XO. 


Kexpuumey’ avOpwrocw wperrpara, 

XaAKov, cidnpov, Gpyupov xpucoy Te Tis 
gyjoeev dv rapoOev e€evpety enon ; 

ovdets, cad’ oda, wn matyy prvoa Bérov. 
Bpaxet de pvOm TavTa TUNA BOny wade, sos 
Taga TEXVAL Bporoiow € €k Tpounbews. 

uh voy Bporous mev wperdet Karpov Tépa, 
cavTou 6 axnder dvaTuXOUYTOS ws eye 


4 , ch ~ la ay ~ 4 

eveATris elt THVOE @ EK OETMOV ETL cre 
, \ a > , , ran 

Avbevra pndev peiov taxvcew Atos. 510 

5 r EV EEG Me , 
ov TavTa TavTy Moipa rw Tererpopos pe 

cas , ’ \ = 2 

Kpavalt TET PHT Al, uUplaLs Oe THMovais e 


dua TE Kampdeis, ade derma puyyaver <pevy 
rexVn é avayens do Dever Tépa [aK pe. 

Tis OvV avayKYS eoTLy otaxoor pogos ; : 515 

Moipat Tpimoppor punpoves 7 "Epwes. 

TOUTWY apa Levs é€ €OTly ia Bevéarepos 5 3 

ovKouy dy eepiyor ye THY Trem POMLEVny. 

rl yap wempwra Znvi tAnY cet KpaTe ; 


502. 


505. 
519. 


ol8npov] edd.: cldapov M: otdnpdv 7’ rv. 
ve] r: dé M, and some others. 
mavra] r: Tatra M. 


mri] r: mplv M. 
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IIP. rovr’ ovk dv exriloro pnde Aurapet. 520 
XO. 7 rod te ceuvdy eorw 6 Evvaurexets. 
ITP. adXov Aoyovu peéurvns Ge, Tovde 0 ovdapes 
Kalpos yeywveiv, GAA cvyKaduTTEOS 
doov padiora’ Tove yap cwlwv eyw 
Seamous ceikeis Kal dvas expuyyavo. 525 
XO. Mydau’ 6 ravra vénov Str. 1. 
Geir’ eua yvoua Kpatos avtitadov Levs, 
und eiweaue Deovs oolas 


Se pos ra) , , 
QLVQLS TTOTLYVLOTOMEVa 530 


| Bougddvors rap’ ’Qxeavod ratpos acBerrov 

| Toor, 

pnd? aXCrown Adyors" Ant? 
aAXa foe TOO €uLmevol Kal ior exTaKety. 535 


add Tl Bupradeas Ant. 1. 
r > ¢ - 
TOV waxpov Teivew Biov éXrict, pavais > 
Ounov addatvoucay év eippocivats. 
| pplocw oé ce Sepxoméva 540 
puplows moxX Oo Staxvaomevov —— — —. 
Ziva yap ov Tpomewy 
(dia yroua c€Ber Ovarovs wyav, Lpounbed. x 


520. odk Av éxridoro] one Ms.: ovxér’? dv riOovo or ovk av 
mvGo.0 r: ovK dv ody mUGoo M. Cf. 617. 

535. 168°] M, r: rodr’ Hermann. 

536. 450] Hermann: 750 M, r. 

541. Dindorf suggests yuopAdpors to fill the lacuna: Fritzsche 
XaAKEUMAT OV. 

543. 18(q] M, r. A word of the quantity—~—is required = 
ard or 535. Various suggestions are noted in the Comm. 

544. hépe Hs] present edd.: pép’ brws M, rand edd. See 
Comm. dxapis ydpis Turn.: ydpis dyapis M, r. 


A 
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1 $Epe THs GXapLs xapLs, © Piros, ee Str. 2 


~ , 3: ‘ 
Tov Tis ada, 545 
, 2 , Yd 
Tis epauepioy apny€is;  ovd? edepxOns 
% f 
oAvyodpaviay GKUKUD, wrptlewt wea 
5. poe a wee 
(TOVvELpOY, & TO PwTwv 
4 oh a. \ , ’ BY , A »? 
Bepay ARO myevOny EME TOCLNRevOVs OUT OTE =. 550 
trav Atos apmoviay Ovatav mapegiace Bovhat 
Eu eet 
, ~~ 
éuaBoy trade ads tpocidovc’ oXous rixas, 
: ~~ 
TlpounOev. Ant.) 2 
A , 
| TO Sraupidtoy 6€ Hol Médos TpoTEeTT | 555 
T0d éxeve 8 8 7 audi NovT pa _ 2 
Kal Aéxos cov yeeuaiouy — Ow 


ed 
loTaTL Yauwy, OTe TAV OMOTAT pl ov €dvols 559 
ayayes ‘Houovay rio SamapTa KowoXeKTpov. 


, Be. PS, . r A , 
Tis yn; Tl yévos; TWA PO NevToEL 
di ¢ 
_ Tovee xaAuvols ey TeTpivoioW 
$ , 
-  xeuwaComevoy 5 
pe Ore es , tenes | ; 
TIVOS GuTAAKLAg TroLVaS OAEKEL 5 plrr dea 
‘ ae 
oHNVOV OTOL 
ia ve ‘ ’ Jez ees Sim 
Vis n poyepa TeTAaYnMLAL. | 565 


550. The metre is again defective. See Comm. 

554. mpooSotc’] r: mpotdotc’ M. 

556. éxeivd 0 6 7 (re)] Victorius: éxety’ bre ror’ M: éxetvd 
re Or’ x: éxelvé & b7’ (dre) Brunck. 

560. miWav] m’, r: me(Qwv M, which is retained by some 
edd., for syllabic correspondence. 

562. xadwots] edd.: yadwvotor(v) M, r. 

564. mowas] M, r: wowais one ms. and Dindorf. 
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SN ED uh, 
a d, ey, 
, 
Xplet TI av we Tav TaNavay oloT pos, 
cisw@rov™ Apyov ynyevous, 
dNev’ & 64, 
iS \ ’ A , 
TOV wuplwTov eicopooa BovTav. 
€ \ , / a+ an 
0 de TopeveTat OoALOY OU EXWY, 
a dal re - , 
ov ovde KaTOavovTa yaia KevOeL. 
’ Meo \ A , 
avr eue Tay TadAaway 
’ sal a A 
e€ evepwv TEpwy 
n ~ na 3 \ A 

KuvayeTel TAGVA TE VYTTW ava TAY 

G NOT 


mapadiay Waupmar. 


e X \ , My - , 

UTO Oe KnpoTaKTos OTOBEl dova€ 

= — — 

Fah e , , Z 

AaXETAS UTVOOOTAY VO{LOV 

oN oN ‘g - tee. ’ 
(WLW TOTOL, Tol Mm ayourw <mAavat> 


, 
Tyrer AavoL TAAaVAL 


, , +. Roe ee. ~ , A 
Tl TWOTE KL, W Kpone TCO; Tid OPTe Taicd 


éveCevEas ebpiy awaprovcay ev 
TNMOVvais, €7), 


566. 


568. 


pe Tav] r: we M. 
olotpos] m’: olorpos M. 


57° 


Str. 
575 


dev’ & 84] M (or d\ev; the passage is blurred): 


aXevdda r (which Schol. M. also recognizes). All mss. (except 


two) add goBoduu after 64, which modern edd. (except Paley) 
omit as a gloss. 


572. Kvvayeret] Brunck: xuvyyere? Mr. xvvaryet Hermann, 
Wecklein. 
574. xnpdéraxtos] Meineke: xnpérAacros M, r. 
576. wot] r: m7 M. 
<mdvar>] Meineke, Wecklein : <mérov> Haines. 
577. tyAérAavor] Seidler: ryéwAayxro M, rv. 
579. 


mpovats| Blomfield from one ms.: myuovatcw M, r: 


Ne 


ina, 
eaten ee alae 
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oiaTpnAaTo oe deimate etalay 580 
Tapaxarrov ade Telpels : oy 
mupl <ue> pr€Lov, 7 xOovi kadvor, 7 
movtiow Saxect dos Bopay, 
[Ano LOL pborians 
—evypateor, ava€. 
) adyv we TOAUTAAVOL TAGVAL 585 
- -yeyuuvaxacw, ovd’ éxw mabey 67a 


cite 


Tnwovas GAVEw. 

KAvels pbeyua Tas Bovxepw TrapQevor ; 

ii pee TOS 6 ov KAM THs olor podurrou KOpns, 

THs “Taxetas ; ; 7 Avos Oad7ret Keap 590 
épwTt, Kal viv TOUS UareppipKets Spopmous 

"Hpa otuyntos mpos Blav yuuragera. 

mro0ev ov ov TaTpOs dvow. ATVELS ; Ant. 
LTE [LOL TA MOYEPA TIS OY, 

tis dpa mw’, & Tadas, Tav Tadalrwpov 6’ 


= 
2 


éruna poo Opoeis, 595 
BedouTov Te voToY wYOMaTas & 

gers ij , +7 
MAPQlVel [LE XKPLOVTA KEVT POLS, <EI,> \ 
poirandéors, 7. OEP Sta 


—_ 


r ‘ 
CKLPTHMAT OY de VNTTLCLY atklats 600 


anuoctivas most edd. after Hermann, to correspond syllabically 
with 599. 

582. <pe>] Elmsley. 

583. tovttois] r: movriowws M (unmetrical). 

588 given to lo by Elmsley ; to Chorus by mss. 

597. Kévrpos <éq>] present edd.: kévrpowr M, r: xévrpos 
two mss. <ié> Reisig; various other words have been sug- 
gested. 

599. howradéois] Hermann: gorradéouow M, r. 


16% 
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(gan 
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ppore LA ban 

YRaBaderrros jrAOov, <”"Hpas> 

eTiKOTOITL UOEeTt Oameica.  dua- 
Als 

Satmovev de Tives 01, &}, 

of éyw moyova ; 

,, if ~ 

GAA Mol TOPAS 

TEKUNpOY O TL eTAappmeEveEL 


lal i ~ a\ , , / 
mabeiv, Ti uAXap, 4 TL PapE“aKov vocouv. 


a — 
Set€ov, etrep otc Oa’ 


AcEw Topas To TAY OTrEp xpytets mabeiy, 


605 


‘4 ’ ae , 
OUK €uTD€KwY aiviy war’, adr’ ato hove, 610 


eae Sikavov pos pi Aous ovyew TOMA 
TupOs Bporois orp opas Tpounéa. 


@ Kowov opéerAnwa a Ovnroiow pavels, 

tAnuov Ipounbed, Tov Sikny racrxes TaACe ; 

. Apmol wéemavuat Tors Euovs Opnvav wovous. 61 5 
ovKouy Topo ay Tide Swperay enol; 


Ney tri’ aire? wav yap dv 7vOo6 mov. : 
rey’ yap Lou. 


, 4 > s r > POF. 
oNLNVOY OTTLS EV Papayyl o wxKace. 


. Bovrevma wev TO Aiov, “Hpaicrov Se xeip. 


‘ A r 5) r , 
Towwas O€ TOWY auTAAKNUATWY TLVELS 5 


Con ° ~ 
. TOTOVTOY APKO ToL Tadyvica movor. 


Kal Tpos ye TOUTOLS Tépua THE euRs TAINS 


620 


601. 
606. 
608. 
609. 
617. 
wrongly in 520. 


<"Hpas>] Hermann. 


ppate Ta] r: ppdgere M. 


widoor. av 5 ay ov Fritzsche. 


érrep] Et. Magn. 762, 30: 87 M, r (or 8). 
mav yap dv] Brunck: ray yap ofy M, which has ody 
mdvra yap widow, wav yap éxm’Oovo, Tay yap 


Cf. 822. 


vl pijxap i Tt’) Martin: ré wh xp) M: 7h por (ue) xp x. 
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j detEov Tis CoTat TH TadaTwpH XpOVOS. — 
TIP. ro uy wabety cor tee 7} maety Tade. 
| TQ. pro me Kpuvens Tou0’ 6 omep méeArXW maQety. 625 
TIP. add’ ov peyaipe ToUdE TOU Seopraros. GAM Y 
! IQ. ri dita mérrews ur) 08 yeywvicxery TO Tay; © 


ITP. POovos per ovdels, cas 8 dxva Bpaa ppevas. ¢ Lea "A 


TQ. juxj wou mpokydou marcov, ws emot yAuKU. peers 
IIP. ézrei tpoOupmet, xpyn Ayer" aKkove 67. 630 


XO. pay ye poipay 0 ydovis Kapot Tope. 
THY Tide TPTOV (rTOPHTWLEV VvOcoY, 
avrins Aeyovens Tas rodupOopous TUXas" 

Ta ora 8 GPAwv cot diay Tapa. Y 
IIP. cor épyor, ‘Loi, raicd UToupyna at Xaptr, 635 
/ GAws TE TAVTWS Kal KATLYVITULS TAT POS 
ws TaTOKAaUea KaToOUpacOa TUxaS 

evtav’ O7rov pédAAol TIS oicer Aan daxpu 
™ pos TOV kudvro, agtay Tpibny & sxee yy al 
TQ. | ovK of8 G7rws vyaly amornem HE XP, 640 
Ye a cade de wubep Tay Orrep m™pooxpn cere 
never te KalTOL Kal Aeyoua’ odvpopat 


Qeoaourov Xetova Kal SiapBopar 
poppies, d0ev wot cXETALA TpoceTTATO. 


621. cadnvica] M (corrected from cagpyyycat), r. aady- 
vioas most edd. after Linwood. See Comm. 

626. rotSe tod] M, r: rovde col edd. after Turnebus. 

627. od] added by m here and in 787. 

637. tamoxAatoat] r: Kdox\atow M. 

638. éov] Blomfield : dra M (the same error in 1060, Soph. 
Phil. 482): 67 rv. 

642. d8tpopar] M (with yp. alcxdvoyac) and most others : 
aicxtvouwac some MSS., in text or margin. Editors differ. 
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és mapQevavas Tous emovs Tapnyopovy 

Adour mB “OB bey eVdatmov Kopn, 

Tl TapOevever Oapor, E€dv cor yau.ou 

TUXELV peylorou ; Zeus yap (Me pou Bére 649 
pos c0U TéOaATT ae Kal cvvaiper Oa Kizpw 
Bére. cu 0, © Tai, MH "rodaKTioys AEXos 

+0 Lnvos, adr &€eOe pos Aépyns Baboy 
Aewuava, Toiuvas Boveracess TE TPOS TATPOS, 
ws dv To Aiov 6upa Agron 700ov.” 


ael yap owes & evveKor Tronhetpeva 645 


Toloiade Tacas edppdvas Ovel pact 655 
TUVELXOUNY SvaTyvos, ate On TAT pl 

erTAny yeywvely vuxTipavT ovelpara. 

6 0 é& Te vw cari Awdevngs TUKVOUS 

Geom pgrrous tad ev, ws wa8or vl xXpN 

Spavr’ 7 Aéyovra daimoow rpaccetv pida. 660 
iikov 0 avayyédAovTes aiodorTopous 

Xpno nous davjmous dvokpitws T eipnuévous. 
TéNos 6 evapyns Bagis irOev Traxo 

Tapas emiokijnT oUr'E Kat pubouuern 

&£w Souwv TE Kat maT pas bev eué, 665 
apetov ararOat vis em’ éoxaTou Spor" 


645. mwwdeipevar] M (od superser. m’): modevuevar r (one 
has roovmevar). See Comm. on 122. 

647. e’Satpov] m, and some mss.: evdaluwy M and others. 
Cf. 90. 

657. vuxridaver’ dvelpata] M: vuxriorr’ r: vuxri@orra deluara 
Nauck after Lycoph. 225. vuxripora gdopara Weil after 
Soph. H/. 502. 

660. pira] r: didw M (a superser. m’), 
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i un Oot, TUp@T dv éx Aros podetv 
' c=Fc .. 
Kepavvov, 0s Tay eLaicTacot yévos. 
Towwiade TeaAes Nokiov mavTevmacw 
efijAacev pe KaTEKAYTE OWMATwY 670 
aw a” ei? oe: if , 
akovoay axwv’ GAN érnvayKaté vw 
4 ‘ , 
_ Atos xadw0os teos Bliav toaccew TaAde. 
‘ \ ener 
evs dé wopdy Kal Ppéves dtatTpopot 
joa, KeparTis 0’, we OpaT , OLVETOMY 
pote xpicQeio’ Eupavel oKLPTNMaTL 675 
jjocov Tpos evroTov Te Kepxvetas péos 
Aépyns Te kpyynv’ BouxoXos de ynryevns 
axparos opynv “Apyos @uaprel, TuKvois 
ie tec =- “turin AN Nie! ‘ \ , 
doToLs OEdopKMS TOUS EMoUS KATA FTIBouS. 
te , eee Sa ES , ee 
am poadokyntos 0 avroyv apvidios Mopos 680 
lod ~ ° , ° 4 rae A 
Tou Civ amectépycev. olaTpoTANE 0 &yw 
paotryt Cela yiv mp0 ys EXavvomat. 
, . > FO fe ats 7) 
krvews Ta TpaXOevT” ef 0 exes elrely 6 TH 
Aowrov Tovar, cypawe pydé pw olKTICas 
cvvOar7re pvOols Yrevdéow voonua yap 685 
aicxicToy eival pyut cuvOérous Adyous. 
XO. éa éa, amrexe, pev" 
eA » aw + ’ A / 
ov708 <ad'> ovr’ nixouy Eévous 


667. mupdr’ dv] present edd.: mupwrov M: mupwror r. 

668. eaiordoor] Blomfield: éaicrwoe M, r. 

677. Aépyys te kphvnv] Canter: Adpyns &xpnv re M (dxpny or 
dxpav r). See Comm, 

680. adv(Stos] Elmsley: aigdvidios M, r. Other emenda- 
tions are mentioned in the Commentary. 

683. 67] Turn.: é M, r. 

684. mévov] r: mévov M and some others. 

688. ovaol’ <é8’>] Wecklein: ndxovv r and Schol. M, 
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ie. 


XO. 


IEP; 
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~ , u % x > Up 

poreicOa AOvyous €¢ akoay euay, 
ovd de Ova beara Kai dvToOITTAG, 690 
THATS, Avuara, Celmar’ av appaK- 
él KeVT pp Wixew Wuxar. 
(0, L@, MOtpa moLpa 

POS rc og 
Rep pes elo our m pag Tous. 695 
pe ye orevacers Kal pS Bou Téa TI ef 
emioxes éor dv kat Ta Nowa poo ways. 
éy’, exOlOacKe’ TOS VOTOUTL TOL yAUKU 

\ SS A , “A 
TO NoiTOv GAyos TeovéeTicTacOa Topas. 
Thy Tply ye xpelav nvicac@ éuotv Tapa 700 
Kovpus’ uabeiv yap Tide TpaT éxpnteTe 

eeeT ye aN ’ , 
Tov aud éavTns GOXov e€yyouuevys’ 

A Soa , + Ee ‘ , 
Ta Nowa voy axovaal’, oia yon 7aOn 

~ rs A is ~ , 
TARva tpos” Hpas tThvde THy veavida. 
av T, lvaxevov orépaa, Tovs Euovs AOYous 705 
Ouu@ Bar’, ws dv Tepuar éxuabys 660d. 

~ A ’ , > € a ‘ ’ A 

mparov mev evOevd’ 7Alov Tos avTOAAS 
oTpevaca cauvTHy oTeiX’ conporous yeas’ 
LKvOac apis El vomadas, Ol TAEKTAS oreyas 
Tedapatot valous er  evc’KAol 6 OxXOLS, 710 


odmor’ odor’ nixdunv M: odmwmor’ o’rdror’ some MSS., adopted 
by many edd. 

690. Kal] r: omitted by M and some others. 

691 ff. M has deluar’ dure Kévrpw Wixew Puydv éudy 3 so 
r, with unimportant variations. <&y> present edd.: éudy 
omitted by many edd. as a marginal explanation of the subject 
of yuxdv, repeated from 689. 

700. xpelav] r: xpelav r’ M and some others. See on 2. 

706. Bad’) r: nae? M. 

708. orpébaca] M, r: tp¢éYaca Hermann after two mss. 
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exnBonous ToEoiow efnprumevor 

ois my mehacewy, adAa yur pie auordvors 
XPluTTOVTa Paxlacw éxTEepay xO6va. 

Aas dé XeLpos of TidnpoTEKToves 

oikovat XadvBes, ovs pudagac Bat o€ Xp 715 
Ci LEPOL yap ovde mpootharot &évors. 

jew & “VY Berry TOT A{OV ov Yrevdavupoy, 
dv wy TEpaTyS, OV yap eUBaTtos Tepav, 
Tplv dv rpos adtov Kavkacov udrdys, 6pav 


Ga 4 ‘ > = i 

tynctoyv, &vOa woTamos expuoa mévos 720 

Kpotagpwv am avtav. aotpoyeltovas € xpn 
mre ORS > ‘ 

copudas utepBarrAovoay és weonuBpiyv 

Prva KedevBor, évO ’Auatovey otparov 

n&es oTUyavop ; at Oeuloxupay Tore 


KaTOLKLOUTLY adl OepuddovO’, t wa 725 
Tpaxeia TOVTOU Laruvdngata yvabos ; /\ 
exOpdgevos VaUT AUG, Mar puta vew@y" = ie 


aural o odryizouct Kal Han’ Ar KEVOS. _ 
isOu0v 0 én’ abrais orevoTrdpots ae, ae 
Kiumepixor ij€es, ov Opacvamddyxvees oe XP 
AuTroucay avo’ ex repay Mawtixév’ 731 
éoTat e Ovyrois eloael AOYOS meryas 

| TIS TAS TopeElas, Béozopos 0 éra@vumos 


711. énprupévor] one ms., adopted by the majority of edd.: 
éénptnuévor M, r. 

712. The mss. have d\N’ ddtordvas yimrodas (wy over as by 
m’'). oda yi? Hermann (in Suppl. 701 M has your). 

716. mpéomAarot] Elmsley : mpdcmd\acro M,r. See on 371. 

727. vairato.] Kustath. p. 560, 19: vatryo. M, rv. Cf. 201, 
226. 


A vd “e) yon, j ov ee ) 
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KekAjoeTat. DArrovca 0 Evpwrns rédov 
nretpov i€eg Aoidd. ap vuty doxet 735 
6 Tov Oeav TUpavvos és TA TavO’ Ofes 
Biaos eivat; Tyde yap OvnTy Beds 
xpncov prynva Tacd éeréppiWvrey 7Advas. 
TiKpoU 0 eKUPT US, © KOPN, TOV TOV Yauwv 
VNTTH POS. o's yap vov cuijcous Aoyous, 740 
eivat OOKEL TOL pndeTrO ” Pt TS 
v"TO. ib mot Mot, €. 

TIP. ct & ad xéxparyas KavapvyOi€er ti mov 

dpaces, étav Ta Nowra TuvOavy KaKa ; 


XO. 7 yap Tt NouTrov THOE TAT OV Epeis ; 745. 


TIP. durxeiuepdv ye wéNayos arnpas duys. 

TQ. ti dir’ emot iv Képdos, adN’ ovK év Taxel 
eppiyr euavTny THEO aro oripdou TéT pas, 
Orws TEdOL oxinfraca TOV TAVT@Y TOVWY 
amm\Xaynv; Kpeiooov yap eoaTak Oaveiy 750 
9) TAS ATUTAS HuEPAS TAT XELY KAKOS. 

IIP. 7 duoreras dv Tove euovs GOAovs Pépors, 

Stw Oavetv uv ot ob TeTpwmevor’ 

attTyn yap jv dv myuaTev aradXayiy 

vov 0 ovdéy éoTe Tépua MOL TPOKELMEVOY 756 

KOXOwv, wpiv av Levs exaréry Tupavvidos. 
IQ. 4 yap mor’ éotw éxreceiv apxns Ala; “af 
TER Ov av, oimat, TVS (ovca cumpopar. 


735. >Aovid8’] M, r; many edd. correct to ‘Acid’, unneces- 
sarily. 

TAL. pySérw’v] Turn. : und erdv M, vr: und? era ev Pporutos 
Wieseler. 

749, wéS0v) Dindorf: rédy M, vr (which give rédo in 272). 


: Lf AAs 
a 


HM. 
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- ONG ? ” > A , a 
TW OUK QV, 2/TIS EK Autos TATXW KAKW 


83 
~ , + ee r , 
. WS TOLWUY OYTMY TOVCE pavOaveLY Tapa. 760 


—_—_— 


= , 5a 
T pos TOV TUPAVVa OKHTT Pa ovAnOijocerat 3° 


»s\ ~) XN e las z , 
. TOS AUTOS aVTOU KevoPpovwry BoueuaTuv. 


Tolw TPOTH; GaHunvory, et wo) TIs BAGBn. 


A , a io sy A} ‘qe 
- Yamel YaLoyv TOLOVTOY @ TOT acxXaAn. 


OéopTor, 7 Bporeov; « pyTov, Ppacov. 765 


, é oe » ] A iy \ 907 , 
.TLd OvTW ; Ov yap pyToy avdacOa Tdd«. 


eee COL > ’ , 
7) TPos OawapTos e€avicraTtat Opovey ; 
—_——- 


. i) TeEeTal ye Taida pépTepov Tar pos. 


9” » fens a bh) i \ , 5 
ov0 eoTW GUTH THIS AToTTPOdH TUXNS >: 


. ov Ota, TARY Eywy’ Gy ex deruav vBEls. 770 


f io e , ° A + [é 
TiS OVY O Avowy €OTLY AKOVTOS Avs ; 


A A ) TA > , > , 
- TWVY OWY TW AUTOY EKYOVWY E€lVal X PEwv. 


A > , Aa) eN a Of) A 
TOS ElTaS; HW KOS TAL Co amaANNaket KAKOY 5 


f /, A AD Se a 
. TplTos ye yévvay Tpos OéK aNoucLy ‘yovais. 


90 ovKéer eveUBANTOS 7 XonTMmdia. 776 


4 \ a > 6 A , , 
. Kal pyde cavTns exmalety Cyret TOVOUS. 


iia , , mise) 2 
By (LOL Tr POTELVWV K€00S CUT: aT OO TE PEL. 


758 


. 48ov dv] Dawes: doy’ dv M,r. Blomfield mentions 


a similar error in Eur. Phoen. 407 (Svvarw’ dv for dvvau’ dv). 


760 


. M has padety co (vy cor in lit.): but the original reading, 


which we have restored, was wavddvew (the parox. accent and 
ec under oo are traceable in the facsimile). co. uadey Turn., 
followed by later edd. But co is evidently an insertion, like 


foot in 


762. 
767. 
770. 
erie 
772. 
776. 


177, and is not required ; cf. 54. 
mpos avros attod] M and a few: avros mpds adrod r. 
Sapaptos] r: dduwpros M ; cf. 792, 851. 
mri ... AvOels] M: ply AvdG rv. 
A few later mss. insert o’ after \icwv ; but cf. 27, 785. 
aitoy exydvev] r: airy éyyivery M ; cf. 400. 
cavTfs] vr: cavras7 M. See on 2, 


A 
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TIP. 
IQ. 
IIP. 


XO. 


ITP. 
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~~ , me / , 
dvow Noyouw ce OaTépw dwpycopat. 
Y - , repeat Z , >i ‘ t 
Tolow; mpddeEov atperiy T énot didov. 
, 3 e a 6 a , \ , 
didwu edov yap, 9) Tovey Ta NotTAa cot 780 
, A aN \ > , Ra a ow 
Ppoatw capynves, n TOV exAVTOVT ELLE. + 
ih A A 4 ae A ’ ‘ , 
TOUTWY GU THY Mev THOE, THY O emol XapL 
, , Sas , , £ 
BécOa OérXncOoY, nd aTiwacns Novyou 
A “aos ‘ / A \ ’ 
Kal THOE bev yeywve THY NoLTHY TAaYHY, - 
> \ gt X , F A \ ZA Z . 
éuol de TOY AUcoYTa’ TOUTE yap T0OG. # 785 
>] ‘ -~ ? >. > 4 
evel TpoOumeicO, ovK evavTiMocomat 
‘ A ra a an (vA Ul 
TO Ly OV yeywvely Tay boov TpoTXpH ETE. 
N A Yr: , , , 
cot tpoTor, lot, toAVdovoy 7AaVHY Ppace, 
a > , ‘ ie RD ve a 
iv eyypapou ov urijoow déAToLs ppever. 
v7 jé “ > le oe 
OTayv Tepacys pelOpov y7reipwy Gpov, 790 
\ > \ A = 
Tpos avToras proyoras iALorTLBEts 
, , \ a + > a" et 
movrTou Tépa ov pAroic Bor, err’ av e€iky 
V £ , ie , ef 
atpos Vopyoveca media Kir Ojuns, va 
© Ul , N , 
at Popkides vatovaor dnvatat Kopat 
- , \ l4 ’ , 
Tpels KUKVOMOPPOL, KOLWWOY OM EKTNMEVAL, 795 
/, At SP wv 2 
movodortes, Us ovO Atos TpoddépKeT at 
° - laa , 
axtiow ov? 7 viKTepos jujvn TOTE. 
, Se \ ~ - s 
meas 0 adeAdat TOVOE TPES KATATTEPOL, 
, , - 
SpaxorvTouarrAa Lopyoves Bpotoctuyets, 
€ ay 2 \ 3 \ " v 
ds Ontos ovders etaidwv €et TVOAS. 800 


782. 
783. 
790. 
192; 


tovtev] M, r: rov’rov Wecklein, Weil. 

Asyouv] Elmsley: Adyous M, r. See Comm. 

qre(pwv] M, rv: arelpow some edd. 

movtTov] r: mévrov M; cf. 806. 

mépa od] present edd. (a and w are readily confused in 


cursive ; cf. 767): mepSca M, r, which many edd. retain, assum- 


ing a 


lacuna after 791, ~ See Comm, 


——— 


; 


| 


TIP. 
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A , A , , ‘ 
TOLOVTO MEV TOL TOUTO PpovpLoy Eyw 
” 2 yay: , 
adrAnv 6 axouooy dvexepi Oewpiar. 
15 , \ \ 2 lad 7 
ofvaTomous yap LZnvos axparyels Kvvas 
“~ , / ~ \ 
youtas piAaéal, TOV Te MOVVOTA OT PATO 
, \ r 2 \ , 
Apimagrrov imroBapmor’, ot xpusdppuyToy — 80s 
RS Rs > es , , - 
oixovow audi vana LrXovTwvos ropou 
, A 4 , Ga x \ ~ 
TovTas cu un TEAACE. % THAOVOOY Oe YH 
\ ~ a \ , 
nes KeXawov Pvdov, ot wpos HALoU 
t rn VA nf , 
vatovot Tiyais, €v8a ToTtamos AiOlow. 
A ao oe 4 Oe id BY 9a! 
TovTov Tap OxOas Epp, ews dy &Eiky 810 
, / ’ dA / 
cataBacnov, 2v0a BuBXivwr opay dro 
of Fae N = + cs 
inot cet ov NeiXos evroToy péos. 
iol , ? , A , 2 , 
oUTOS © OdMTeEL THY TeELywvor és XPova 
A @ \ \ A o} , 
Near, of On Thy waKpay aTrokiay, 
a "A / N oy , 
lot, wéTpwrat col Te Kal TéKVOLS KTIFaL. 815 
“ ? Ya , , \ , 
Tov 0 et Ti cot Werdov Te Kat duTEvpETOY, 
sis 
> , 4 ~ > , 7 
eravaditAate Kal capes éexuavOave 


aXoAN 6 TAElwY y O€AwW TApEeTTi mot. 


J lA -~ \ J , 
. € ev TL THO AOLTTOV 7 TApELLevov 


> - a , 

éxels yeywveiv THe ToAUVPOdpov TANI, 820 
ey’ ef Oé wavT’ etpynKas, nui ad yapw 

60s yvirep altovuecOa, péuvyncat O€ Tov. 

TO Tay Topelas HOE TEP’ aKI}KOEV" 

iA ION Tan» 4 , lia id 

otras 6 dy etn un matny KNVOUTa jLoOU, 


806. mépov] r, recognized by Schol. M: épov M (cf. 792). 

811. BuBAlvev] r: B.B\ivwy M. The spelling is perpetually 
confused. 

817. éravadlrAate] M, r: émavdirdafe many edd. after 
Dindorf, perhaps rightly. See Comm. on 605. 

822. qHvrep] Hermann: jv7w’ M, r. See Comm. on 609. 
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a ~ ey , L 
d amply morety devp’ éexuenoxOnxey Ppatw, 825 
cad ‘\ A , od A 
TEKIN PLOY TOUT AUTO Sovs pUOwY Eur. 
> \ nm , , 
bxAOV ev OvV TOY TAEiaTOY exrEtw oywr, 
> ~ , 
mpos avTo O eiut Téepua Tov TAGYNMATOY. 
I~} \ 
érel yap 7A0es pos MoXoooa yada, 
\ ee Pease \ , CPi 
Thy aituvotoy T audit Awdavyy, wa 830 
an lal , b Se N! ~ , 
incl Ge Bakes T eat Ocampwrot Aros, 
Tépas T amiaTov, at mpoonyopor Spves, 
————e 
ug’ dv ov NauTpas KOCEY ainKTNpLOs 
a poonyopevOns 4 Aros kXewn Sauap 
, >» 4 a ’ r é 
wéArouve’ cer Pat'—Tavoe TOOTTAlvet FE TL3— 
A \ —— «f 
éevTevOey OlaoTpicTaca THY TapaKTiay 836 
* n" , 
KéAevboy Eas TpOS Meyav KOATOY ‘ Péas, 
ere Miers r ’ ? . 
ap od TakuTAayKTocL xetmacer dpomors 
7, A ‘\ 
xpovoy de TOv uEAAOVTA TOYTLOS MUXOS, 
“~ = , 2 oe: ¥ r 
capes emiatac, Lovios KexAjoeTau, 840 
co lat , ~ - a ~ 
Tis oH TOpELas MYnMA TOis TAT BpoTois. 
al 'ow \ ~ ~ 
onueiaioat Tad €oTl TIS euiis ppevos, 
os SépxeTat TEov TL TOV Teparuevov. 
za Nora 8 juiv THOE 7 eg KOWOP « Ppacw, 
és TaUTOY EA\OWY THY Tada Noyer ¢ txvos. 845 
cA , “ae 3 ’ ’ / 
éoTly TOA KdveBos eoxarn xBoves, 
NeiAov Tpos avT@ oTOMATL Kal T porX@omare 
évrav0a Sif ce Levs riOnoww Euppova 
errapov arapBet xXerpt Kat Ovywy movov 


829. ydreSa] Porson: Sdreda M, rv. 

831. @axos] Brunck: @&xos M, r. 

840. KkexAhoerar] vr: KAnOjoerac M. 

849, Hermann assumes a /acuna after this verse. 
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> w \ ~ \ r 
eTwvumorv de Tov Atos yevynuatov 850 
, \ + a , 
Tees Kehawov “Eador, os kapToHcerat 
donv TAaTUPpous NetrAos apdever yOova’ 
TéuTty O am avToU yévva TevTHKOYTATALS 
, \ * b) © Co OR, , 
maw pos “Apyos ovx éxovo’ éevoeTat 
, ia ~———_ - U 
OnrvaTropos, pev'youra cuyyery yanov 855 
OL rp oe 
avevriwv" of 0 émronuévor ppévas, 
Kipkol TeAeL@v OU makpay NeAeruMEvOL, 
HEovet OnpevcovTes ov Onpacijovs 
yanous, POovoy 0é cwopatwr é€e Beas" 
| TleXacyia dé dé€erat, OnruKtrove 860 


“A pet SapevTeoy DEED Oona Opacet. de ye 
| -yuvn yap avop' & EKATTOV Gl@vosS TTEpel, 

SOnkrov év cpayaior Bawaca Ethos’ 

Toad ém’ éxOpous Tovs éuous €AOor Kvzrprs. 

play de Tatdwy Ywepos OérEet TO uN 865.5 


KTEelval cUvevVOY, GAN arauBrAvvOjceT aL 
yvopnv’ dvow de Oatepov BovrAnceTat, 
kAvew avaAKis “adAov 7 pLapovos’ 
avtn car "Apyos Bacirtikoy Té€et yévos. 

~ 7 cal ee Mee. cal n 
peacney Aoyou det TauT émeEeOeiv Topas. 870 
oTOpos ye pny eK wld: picerat Opacs 
Td£oiot KAELVOS, OS TOVWY eK THVO EME 


853. mevtTynKovTatats] vr: mevtnxovréracs M (in Suppl. 292 
MEVTNKOTTOT ALS). 

858. Onpedoovtes] M, r: Oypevovres Wecklein after two mss. 

860-861. For suggested emendations of these lines, see 
Comm. 

864. ém’] r: és M. 

871. omdpos] present edd.: oopas M, r. 

872. KAewds] r: KAevots M; cf. 400. 
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TQ. 


xO. * 
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Avoet. ToLwvde XONTMOV 4 Tadavyevys 

untno euor Oun7rAOe Tiravis O€us* 

drws de XOTN, TaVTA det waKpov ovyou 

elreiv, aU T ovdev exwaQovca Kepdavets. 

€\eXeu, €AcAEv, 

UTO & ad opaKedos Kat PpevoTAHyes 

paviae Oadrovs’, olarpou 0 pois 

X ple we amupos’ 

Kpadia de PoBw Ppéva Naxri€et. 

Tpoxodweira 6 dupa’ Erlydnv, 

é£w dé dpdmou pépoma AVoons 

TVEVMATL MAPYo, yAwoons aKpaTNs 

OoAepot de Adyot TTaAlove’ ek 
oTVyVAS TpOS KUMAaTW aTNS. 


H coos 7 coos Fv 


875 


880 


885 


Str. 


ad ~ bd , rn 3 r ‘ , 
OS TPWTOS EV YYwWMA TOO éCacrace Kat yAwo- 


oa dtenvOor\oyncer, 


e AN A > ¢ \ 3 , a 
@WS TO KnOevo at KaQ EQAUTOV APLOTEVEL LAK PW, 


*. / ~ , 4 
Kal MyTE TOV TOUT diab puTTOMEVOY 
, a , , 
MATE TWY yevrva KeyadvvoKevoy 


4 / ° a ’ 
OVTA XNKEPVYTAV EPATTEVTAL YAK. 


, / , > > 
MHTOTE UNTOTE Kh, @ 


SgI 


Ant. 


875. Adyov] M, r: xpévov Dindorf, Weil after a few mss. 
There is the same doubt in Pers. 713. 
878. pevorAtyes] Cobet: gpevordnye’s M, rv, which Weil 


and L and § retain. 


(cf. olarpomdr}£). ; 
885. mralovoe’] M and Schol.: raiovo’ r. 


Analogy requires Cobet’s emendation 
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<tererpopor> Moiput, rexéwv Acos evva- 895 
Tetpav Wow. 0e TéNovoay’ 


\ , , ‘ a“ b] fan 
we pnoe tAQDEHY yaueTa Tut TMV €€ OUpavoU. 


~ ‘ >) j 
TapBe yap actepyavopa wapOeviay = * (9 
etcopeo ‘lous péya darTomeéevay 

, 
_dvaTAavors “Hpas aAaretats rover. 900 
’ A a Le ‘ e ‘ e , . 
emol 0€ y’ OTE MEV OMaAOS O yaKos, Epod. 


apoBos ovde décra, 
unde Kpeccoovwv Oewv 
Epws apukTov Oupa mpocdpdkor pe. 
amToAemos O0e Y O TOAEKOS, GTOPA TOPLLOS’ 
oud &xw Tis dv yevoimay" 
Trav Atos yap ovx Gpw 905 
unr oa pvyow av. 4 
Up. 7H uny ére Levs, Kalmep avOadns ppevor, 


| ora raed, olov efapruerat 
, 
yauov yapelv, 0s avTov ék Tupavvidos 


895. <trederpdpor>] suggested in Class. Journ. I. 35. 

896. mAabe(nv] M (vy added by m) and two others: m\acbeinv 
m’, x. 

év is added in M and many mss. ; deleted by Canter. 

899. péya Samropévay] Schiitz: yduw darroudvay M, r (pe 
yapw Ald.): duadarropévay, Weil, Wecklein. 

900. SvomAdvots... dAarelats] r: duomAdyxvors ddarelacor M. 

901. M has éuol & dre pev duards 6 ydmos | dpoBos ov dédra. 
The correction éuol dé y 67re is due to Hermann, who also 
reads ovde dé6a. Most edd. after Schoemann omit od dé6.a, as 
a gloss on ddofos. 

907. at048ys hpevav] M and some others: avOddn dppovay 
m’, Yr. 

908. otov] M: rotov r, and Rob. 


q? 
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XO. 
ITP. 
XO. 
LEP, 
XO. 
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, Pe oars > n. \ ioe ee 
Opovoy 7 alatov éxPadet’ TaTpos 6 apa 910 
K , LRT ATA ~ 0)) , 

povouv TOT i76n TavTeAws KpavOjceT aK, 
( b] fe >) io A 
iW exTitvay npato dnvaov Oporwr. 
A / bd 4 > A ~ 
Towmvoe LOXOwy exTpoTHY ovdets Oewy 
, >] ” -) eae 4 - - an a 
duvvarT dv auT@ TAY emo detEat capes. 
5. ON ra > > , \ ae 
éyw Tad Oda XO TPOTM. TpOs TAVTA vuY 
a a / , 
Oapcov kabijcOw Trois tedapsiots KTUTOLS 916 
y if bx a , 4 
TISTOS, TWUTTwWY T ev Xepoiv TUPTVOUY BéXos. 
>) \ ‘ 9 ” ~ ’ ’ , \ ‘ ° 
ovdev Yap UTM TAUT eTApPKEeTEL TO [AI] OV 
ad ’ , ? 9 3 , 
TETEY ATIMMS TTOMUAT OVK aVaTXETa 

a ‘ lod 1c 
Tolov TadaoTHy vuy TWapacKevaceTaL 920 
that. 5) \ ¢ 2: P Ig =, 

ET GUTOS AUTW, OUTMAXOTATOY TEpas 
a ‘ cal r ’ e , , 
os On Kepauvou KpEeiacov evpjce proya, 
an ee , XN - “ 
Bpoovrins @ wrepBadAovTa kapTepoy KTUTOV 
, ~ , , 
Oarucciay Te yg TiVaKTELpay vocor, 

r 9 A A ~ ~ 

Tpiavay, atxuny TH Ilocedavos, cKeda. 925 
, \ oS \ an 

Tralcas de THE TPOS KaKO palijceTaAL 
(vA s 2 ay: \ 4 , ar 
Ogov TOT apxe Kat TO dovAEvELY Olya. 

, e y Any Ss he , 
av Onl a xpyCes, ravT éervyAwaoa Atos. 
, i \ i , , 
dep Tecra, tpos 6 A BovAomat AEyw. 

A a A , Q 

Kal TpocdoKay Xpyn derrocew LZnves Twa; 930 
Ni “~ / oe , , 

kal TOVOE y e€Ec dUTAOPWTEpOUS TFOVOUS. 
A ’ > A . ro 9 r + 

mas 0 ovxt TapBets Toad explrTwr ern; 


910. 8] Turnebus: 7’ M, r. 

917, muords, ...BEAOS] M (micrGs M mioréds m): the rest 
vary, giving ¢v xepol, év xepl, xepol, xeipi and miprvooy or 
mupirvouv. Most edd. omit re. avprvoov xepoiy Weil (xeupi 
miprvoov Porson). 

922. ebphoe] r: ebpyoa M. 

926. kaK@] m’, r: xaxév M and others. 

932. was 8] r; cf. 589, 759: was M. 


AIP. 


XO. a 


ITP. 
XO. 
EP. 
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TiO dv poBoluny @ Bavetv od popommor ; 

adr’ Gov ay cou TOUS &F aNylw TEpot. 

0 0 ovv ToLeiTH’ TdvTA TPOTOOKNTA LOL. 935 
of tpockuvouvtes THy Adparreay copot. 
céBou, tpocevxou, Oarre Tov KpaTOUVT’ cel. 


é€uol 0 €Xaccov Lnvos 77 pun dev Me NEL. 


9 x , / ‘ 4 f 
OpaTw, KpaTeiTw Tovee TOv Bpaxuy xpovoy 

a / 5 \ N > x é n 

ors Oéret Sapov yap ouK ap€er Pevis. 940 
GAN eiropo yap tovee Tov Aros Tpoxwy, 

TOV TOU Tupayvou Tov véou dlaKovoy’ 

TAVTWS TL KaLVOY ayyedwy eAjAvOer. 


EPMH®. 
oe TOV GOPITTIY, TOV TIKES UTEépTIKPOY, 
Tov eLauapTovT es Beors ednuepors 945 
TOPOVTA TIMGAS, TOY TUPOS KAéTTHY NEyor 
TATHp avaye « oVTTWAS KOMTE!IS ‘yamous 
auday, Tpos Ov eKeivos exTrimTEL KPATOUS 
KGL TAUTA MEVTOL pNOEV aiviKTYpLOS, 
GAN atl Exact’ exppate’ uydé or diTAGS 950 
odovs, IpounOed, tpocBarys’ opas 0 ort 
Levs Tots Totovtows ovxt madOakiCerau. 


/ / ‘ t y 
. TELVOTTOMOS YE Kal PpovijLaTos TAEWS 


e 2 , ° e ~ 4 / 
oO pwubos €0TLV, WS Bewy UT’ PET OV. 


. 18 dvi rv: ri dal M. 

. Tod8’ ér’] Elmsley : roddé y’ M, r. 

. epnpepors] rv: roy jucépors M and some others. 

. mpos dv] Elmsley : mpds av(?)7’ M made into mpés dy 7’ 
: mpos @y 7’ r (one has y’). 

. kart’ expate] afew: éxacra ppage M, r. 
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EP. 


ITP. 


EP. 


LY. 


EP. 


TTR 


EP. 


aD. 


_EP. 


IIPOMH@EYS AESMOTHS. 


A , 5 A - ‘ 

véov veou KpaTetTe Kal OoKeiTE On 
, 5) A , Dy, bie oS) eho OL EN 
vatey amevOn Tépyau’ ovUK eK THOVO EYW 
‘ t rs , ? / & 
Straous Tupavvous exrrecovTas yoOouny ; 

fi \ ‘\ > an ee ig 

Tpirov dé TOV vov KoLpavovvT éToWoua 
Yj x 4 , A a 
GTXITTA KA TAXITTA. fu) TL TOL OOKW 


955 


a r \ r , 
TapBew VTOTTHOTEW TE TOUS VEOUS Beovs ; 960 


a \ ~ \ , \ \ 
moNAoU ye Kal TOU TaVTOS EANEiTW. TU dE 


/ ¢ S LJ LE, , 2 
KéAevOov ivrep nAOes eyKover TadLy 
, ‘ 90. iol ] n . , 
TEVTEL YUP OVOEV BY AVITTOPELS EME. 
r rn A \ +) a 
Toloiade méevTot Kal Tply avOadiomaciy 
tA ? ’ \ ‘\ , 
Taad és ceavToy THuovas KaOwpicas. 
an A ’ ‘ ae. = ' 
Tis ons AaTpelas THY euny dveTpa€iay, 
as ? Sse eS , Suh 
capas émictac , ovK dv adAakaiu’ eyo. 
- x > ~ , 
Kpelocov yap oiua THde AaTpevew TETPA 
a ‘ a 4A ‘\ x 
 TaTpe puvae Znui TisToV ayyeNdov- 
ovUTwS wBpikew Tous iBpovras Xpeoy. 
yAdav oukas Toi Tapouct Tpay wart. 
XAG; XAWwVTAs Bde TOVS EMors eyH 
J 4 A yd s \ \ » 2 / U 
EXO pous Wome Kat ce 6 ev TOUTOLS NEYO. 
> say , 2 . 
1) KALE Yap Te TULPopais ErrarTUL 5 
¢ ~~ & ‘ , ’ f , 
atAw NOyw Tous TavTas ExPaipw Oeovs, 
la , 9 a 
Ooo TaQoyTes eD Kakoval me exdikas. 


/ + ae | \ ee ) ‘ i 
KNUW 7 EYW MEMNVOT OU TULKPaY VOToV. 


961. ye] r: dé M. 


965. tac8 és ceavtdv] present edd. : 


965 


979 


975 


és Taode cautov M, r: 


Kadwpcas M, made into xa@wpocas. Most edd. assume that 
the architype had caddpyucas, as there is a space after p in M; 
but such gaps are frequent in the ms. where no letter can have 
been lost. See Comm. 


968-970 assigned to Prometheus in the mss.; see Comm. 


974. cupopats] M, r: cuudopas Valckenaer, after one ms. 


IP. 


EP. 


LLP. 
EP. 
ITP. 


EP. 


ITP. 


EP. 


BLP. 


EP. 


aTP. 


ECP: 
HP. 
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arian S) , \ ? 4 a 
VOTOLL GV, EL VOTHKMA TOUS EXOpousS OTUYELV. 

¢ ‘ ’ v ’ r a 

Els POPNTOS OUK ay, EL TPaTToLs KAarBS. 

; ey 

Mol. 

BA , A »” ’ aay ; 
@uol, TOOE Levs TOVTOS OUK eTIETATAL. 980 
5) a9 ’ , ae , r 

aX exdiwacKxe trav’ 6 yypacKwy Xpovos. 


sy ‘ 5 REE? 
_KaL MV OU Y OUT oop povey ETlLO TAO AL. 


‘ ‘ , ) nn 4 + , 
ce yao Teocnvdwy ouK av ovO Umnpérny. 

3: Ae SAN r 
Epeiv Eoikas ovdeyv av xpyCet TAT. 

A A b DN ) nn / J °3 Lal , 

Kat pay operoy y' dv TWO ATH Xap. 985 
’ , ~ rn , 
exepTounoas OnOev OoTe Tada ME. . 

’ 4 A 4 + AW 9 Fi 
ov yap ov Tals Te KaTL TOVS GvOvETEpoS, 

> aees) a , U preted 
€l TpoadoKas éuou Tt TeVcecOa Tapa; TI UY 

> y y ) FON EAS 74 
OUK ECT alkiop ovde UnXaVnL OTH 

vd , 4 ~ , 

mpoTpewerat we Levs yeywvnca rade, 990 


an 
t oN x 


mpl dv xadac0y Sera NupayTHoLa. ole 


Tpos TavTa pirtésOw pev aidarovcca pro€, 


A 


ke Pad —_—— ait 
AeuxoTTEpy de vipddr Kat BpovTijpmace ide 


, £ a) , 
XPoviows KUKaTMO TaYTA Kal TapaccéTOr 
r ‘ ON a / MT: A , 
yvaprrer yup ovdey TOVOE WE WETE KaL Ppaca 
\ fal vA > r ? 
TpOs OU XpEwy vy exTrETEly TUPAVLLCOS. 996 
i if ee ee ‘ , 
00G VUY El TOL TAUT apwya paiverat. 
> r ‘ 4 fe 
anrra rata on kat BeBovrAeuTa TaAde. 


980. TIP. dpou.. HP. dpor;] Lachmann for IIP. duo EP. réd€ 


KeToNe 


986. dere maiS& pe] Hermann: ws ratdd ve M and others: 
ws mate’ évra we r, followed by many edd. 

995. yvaprper] m, vr: yrdwec M and two others, which Weil 
retains. 


dpdacor] r: ppdoev M. 


998. @mrat] r: & rat M; but the Schol. M (reOewpynrac) 
recognizes the correct reading. 


= 


> 
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| TIP. 


EP. 
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, i) Uf ie , 
TOAMNTOY, © MAaTALe, TOAPNTOY TOTE 
Tpos TAS Tapovcas Tymovas OpOas ppoveir. 
OxAels maT me KOU OTS TapHYyopay. — 1001 
) , aii 5 wea TUN \ 
elreNOéTw ce pijToO ws eyw Atos 
yrdpny poBnBers Ondivous yerirostae 
Kat \uTapioe TOV meya oTUyoumevoy 
YUvalKoul mols UTTLAT ATW Xepoov 1005 
Ntoal we deruov TOVCE TOU TaYTOS Oéo». 
Aéeywv Eoika TOAAG Kal warny épeiy’ 
, ‘ 29 baa! , - 
Teyye yap ovdey ovde wartOacoe ArTais 
éuais’ daxwy de cTOmoy ws veocuyns 
moros Baker Kat pos vias axe. 1010 
LN oe , pw - id 
aTap opodpuvet y acbevei TOT RATE 
wiOadia yap TO PpovovvTe py KAXGS 
avTn ry Kad’ array ovdevos peiCov oOéver. 
oKeyrat 8, €ay py Tos enots rei Bis Aoyors, 
OLOS TE XELMOY Kal KaK@Y TpLKUBLa IO15 
eres ApuKTOS’ TPOTA MeV yup OKpisa 
r a ‘ ' ReRY 
gapayya BpovTy Kat Kepavvia poy: 
‘ r ,o0 \ , , 
TaTnp omapagcer THYGE, Kat KpUWret Jémas 
TO cov, TeTpala 0 ayKadyn ce Bacrace. 
paxpov O€ MiKos exTeAEUTI}TAS Xpovou 1020 
avroppov ijEes és paos’ Atos dé Tor 
\ , xX ’ , r 
TTHVOS KUoOV, Oapowos aeTOsS, NaBpws 


1007. kal warny épetv] M with yp. aA’ (sic) epetv uwargv (m); 
hence Wecklein reads Kd’ épety pdryv. 

1008. Porson followed by modern edd. read xéap | \crais 
(kéap Rob.), omitting éuats ; but see Comm. 

1016. &dpu«ros] m’, vr: ddixrws M. 

1021. tov] M, r: co. Wecklein with one ms. 


TIPOMHOEY> AEZTMOTHY. 


. , 
SLAPTAMTEL TOMATOS MEA PAKos, 
” 4 ‘ eee 
axAnTos EpTwv darTadevs TAVIMEpOS, 
, > NER ey , 
cehawoBpwrov 0 imap éxOowacerau. | 
~ , tf , 
Towovde “OXDou Tépua pu} TL TpOTOKA, 
Me. A , A a 
mp dy Oeav tis dtadoyos THY TOY TOVHY 


gary, Oedijon 7’ ets avavynrov pode 


XO. 


TEP. 


Atdnv kvepaia 7 audi Taprapov Babn. 
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1025 


\ ~ , 8) Foner 9 , 
mpos TavTa BovAeu’™ ws 60 ov TweTAATMEVOS 


e , bE} ‘ ‘ , 2 , ES 
0 KouTros, aNXa Kat ALay ecpyyevos 
= . Sten ney, , 
Wevdnyopel yup ovK éTigTaTal oTOMa 
\ a J x a ld x A A 
zo Atov, ad\Aa wav éros TeX. au 6€ 
, A ¥. G , > , 
Tarrawe Kat ppovTice, yd’ avOadiav 
>) , la 4, 
eu Bourlas duewov Hyon TOTe. + 
e _ A - 4 ) + i 
nui wev Kpuns oun axaipa patverau 
, os, r \ p) , 
eye’ avaye yap ce THv avOadiay 
, ’ . Lan A A ’ ae 
ucbévr épevvay THy codyy evBovAtar. 
ier las ‘ . \ > U 
mov" cop@ yap aloxpoy éLawapravew. 
. , , y, ’ 9. , 
elOoTL TOL ol TAT) ayyedLas 
"Oo? 9 =. , \ ~ 
00 eOov€ev, marxew Oe KaKOS 
5) Neer a9, a dai 9 , 
€xOpov vr éxOpwv ovdev aetkes. 
\ Aa 9 TRG ‘ , N 
Tpos TAUT em emo piTTécOo ev 
A ‘9 v7 , ° A 9 
mupos audiykns Boor puxos, alOnp 6 


- epebikécOw Bpovty cpaxérw 7 


1031 


1035 


1040 


1045 


1025. éxOowwdoerar] Nauck: éxOowjoera M, rv. 
1026. ri] r: ro. M; the same error in 172. 


1031. 


May elpnpévos] r: Aclay elpuuévos M, made into ay 
eipnuévos. See Comm. 


1035. &pervov] M (with correction dyelvov’, which Paley 


reads). 


1039. mi@od] 1: meifov M; cf. on 204. 


EP. 


XO. 


TIPOMHOEYS AEZMOTHY. 


> , 2? P , , 9 , 
aypiov avéeuwv' xOdva 6 éx tuOuévwr 
> A rt a id 
auTais pi€as rvejua Kpadatvot, 
‘ s ; =, 
Kua 0€ TOVTOU TpaxeEl poOtw 
ig os ? 9 fe 
TUYXOTELEY TOY T OUPaVL@Y 
” / Nt 
acTpwv dwdous’ &s Te KeAaWoY 
' a+ , , 
Taptapov apdonv piece déuas 
°’ \ °? A A , < 
Toumoy avayKys sTEppats divas 
, ae ee , 
TavTos éue y ov Oavatoce. 
, , ~ , 
Towdde MEVTOL TOV PpEvoTAIHKTOY 
, 2S ahr. 5] lal 
Bovrevmar ean T eat axovcat. 
ie \ ’ , ‘ ° r 
TL yup eAXeTrEL UN <OV> TapaTratey 
x p) ' a A 
9 TOVS evXn; TLyYad\a paner ; 
st > p e - ’ € tg 
arr ovv umets y’ at THMoTUVALS 
7 A - “4 
ocVyKapLvovtat Tals TOVdE TOTWY 
, A Bs A x 
META TOL XWPEIT ex THVOE Bows, 
A , ¢ “A >) , 
un ppevas vuav jo 
~ , bed | F 
Bpovris pwixnw arépapvov. 
+ , A A > 
adXo Tt pwver Kal TapauvOod wm 
v SS f : > \ 
0 TL Kal Teles’ Ov yap 61) TOU 
a , \ , v 
ToUTO ye TAyTOV TapEeTUpAs E7roS. 
~ / , wie ° n 
TOS ME KEAEVELS KAKOTNT ACKEL ; 
\ aw of \ r awd i 
meta TOUd O TL XpY Tacxew EDEW 


\ ‘a ‘N a 4 
Tous TpodoTas yup picety EwaBor, 


1049. +’] omitted by Weil and Wecklein. 

1056. <ovd>] inserted by Wecklein ; ef. 627, 787. 

1057. 4 rot8’ etx] Koechly: 4 (accent and breathing by m) 
7005’ edrux M, with el r40” in mary. by m’: el 745’ edrvy} or 


elra S evruxy rv. 
1058. y’ at] Turn.: ye M, r. 
1060. mov] one ms.: wov M, r; see 638. 


1050 


1055 


1060 


1065 


EP. 


ZT? 


—— 


TIPOMHOEY= AESMOTH2. 


KOUK €OTL VOTOS 
a > oo ee} , Los 
THOO WvTw aTeTTVUcAa waddov. 
GAN’ odv méurvyc? ayw Tporeyw 
unde pos arns Onpabetoa 
peuryyabe TUxny, ndé TOT’ etrnO 


e ae Cee) , 
m Oly Zeus UMAS ELS AT POOTTOV 


aThe eaeBarerv’ wy ONT, avrat 0 
co , ~ 4 
vuas auTas’ elduiat yap 
/ Dor , 
Koux e€aidyns ovde AaOpaiws 
5 ox 
els ATMEpavToy OLKTVOY aTHS 
> , te a tye) le 
euTrAcxXOncecO UT avolas. 
By ees: 
Kal pny py KouKeTe v0w 
xXOwv ceradevT at. 
\ lol 
Bpuxta 0 ix TapayvKara 
~ er ? > A 
Bpovtis, €Xuxes 0 exAauTrovaet 


a , / Oe , 
atepoTs Camupot, oTpouPor de Kov 


eel, A ix eich we « 
etNigcovew oKIPTa O avi pov 
, , o} + 
TVEUMLATA TavTwY evs GAAnAG 
, 9 , D , 
CTUTW GVTITVOUY ATOOELKVULEVa 
, ) yA al he 
évytetapaxtat 0 alOnp TovTw. 
Dias 2 913. 4 c A /, 
Toad em éuot pir AoOev 
, / , A 
Tevxouvca PoBov arelxer Havepas. 
9 \ eae , a f 
® unt pos euns céBas, © TavTwv 
ya al \ , € Ud 
alOnp Kowov paos efAicowyr, 


2 tae I 3€ od , 
ETOOAS ML WS EKOIKA TATXY. 
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1070 


1075 


1080 


1085 


1090 


1071. aya] Porson: dr’ éye M, r. 


COMMENTARY. 


1-127. Prologos: 1-87, the punishment of Prometheus ; 
88-127, Prometheus’ soliloquy. 


1. x8oves ... rnAovpdy méSov, poetically ornate for 77doupdr 
xObva, cf. Eur. Med. 746, duvu rédov T7js. An adj. qualifying 
such a phrase is frequently put in agreement with the noun 
on which the genitive depends, even though in sense it 
strictly belongs to the gen.; cf. Soph. Aj. 860, & rarp@ov 
éatias BdOpov: Aesch. Theb. 304, rotov & duelWeoOe yalas 
médov: Hum. 292, xwpas év tomo AcBvorixots (where the 
correction Ac@vorixfs is unnecessary): Eur. Bacch. 1206, 
NeuKoHyerw yxeipov dxuato., ‘the fingers of our fair hands’ 
(Sandys): Phoen. 1351, Nevkomjxers xTUrovs xepoiv: cf. note 
on 112, Jebb on Soph. Aj. 8, and Tyrrell on Eur. Troad. 440; 
Verg. Aen. vii. 1, Cumarwm Huboicis oris. 


tTHAovpdy: the accent is thus given by the grammarian 
Arcadius (fl. circ. 200 A.D.). Curtius derives the word from 


[77de and odpoy ‘space,’ but it is probably a compound of 


Thre and ofpos the Ionic form of épos, thus meaning ‘ far- 
bounded.’ 


Wecklein, who observes that such derivations would require 
THAovpos (proparox.), says that the word is formed from rmod, 
as tovnpéds from mévos. But for the oxytone accent cf. the 
compounds olxovpés, mudovpds, ppoupds, ete., probably due to 
analogy with simple adjectives in -pés. 

2. UKvOnv, a national appellative here used as an adjective ; 
ef. 417, ZKvOns Suros: Theb. 817, =KvOn od4pw. So Martial 
iv. 28. 4, Scythas zmaragdos. Aesch. uses such nouns as 
Kaglyvytos, yépwy, Sot\os, TUpavvos as adjectives. Cf. 761; 
Soph. Ant. 192, ddekpa rav5e: Pl. Phaedr. 276 p, 80a rovrwy 
degra. 

oipov, ‘a tract,’ ‘region,’ is properly a ‘ way,’ so that there 
is an oxymoron in the addition of &Barov. Weck. compares 
Soph. Ant. 773, eonuos &@ ay 7 Bpordy oriBos. 
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&Barov is probably correct, although &8porov was an Sign 
variant ; Hesychius has a&8porov* dmdvOpwrov, which almost 
certainly refers to this passage. 

épynptay: the solitude of the grim ravine adds to the horror 
of Prometheus’ sufferings, as in the case of Philoctetes on the 
deserted island of Lemnos; cf. 20, 270. So in Shelley, 
Prom. Un. Act I., 

“Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain, 
Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured ; without herb, 
Insect, or beast, or shape or sound of life.” 
The ‘Scythian desert’ became proverbial; cf. Ar. Ach. 704, 
EuuTakévra TH VKvOGy Epjuta. 

3. 8 answers xOovds pév, 7.e. ‘we have brought you to the 
spot and the duty now is yours. You are the right person 
to perform the task’; 7d cov yap dvOos xrX. For col dé after 
the vocative, cf. Hom. J/. i. 282, ’A7petin, od 6¢ mate, and 
often in tragedy ; cf. Jebb on Phil. 1362. 

5. Aewpyov, lit. ‘one who works what he wills,’ hence 
equivalent to zavoupyés. Hesychius explains Aaopyss (a 
dialectic form) as dvéctos. It is from roots A7-, ‘ will’ (seen in 
Adw, Ajjua, Aéws, Ajv) and Fopy-. For the relation of the 
original Anopyés to Aewpyds and Naopyés, cf. vynds, veds, vads. 

6. Though not smooth, this line is not ‘utterly un- 
' rhythmical’ (Haines). There is a partial caesura, since 
decuGy is dependent on the phrase that év governs. For the 
large number of instances of complete absence of caesura in 
Aeschylus, see on 640. 

adSapavrlvev: ddduas was some hard metal of light colour 
(Hesiod applies xAwpés, modés to it), probably steel. In 
Pl. Tim. 598, it is used of a hard metal resembling gold. 
Theophrastus uses it of the diamond. i 

This line is an instance of the true reading being supplied 
by a scholiast’s quotation. See crit. note. As a rule the 
quotations of scholiasts and grammarians, made as they 
often were from memory, are very untrustworthy. 

7. tvOos, ‘pride,’ ‘glory,’ used several times by Aesch. ¢ 
for the flower of an army; Ag. 197, Pers. 59. The word: 
is once used in this sense in Attic prose, Thuc. iv. 133, 
ore rep fv atra&v dvOos dade. A later schol. gives a different 
explanation ; dyvOos dé Aéyer 7d mop did 7d ev TH dvdarewy otoy 
avbeivy éreira 6€ papatyecOa. In this latter sense Lucretius 
(i. 900) has jflos flammae, and (iv. 450) lucernarum florentia 
lumina flammis, cf. Swinburne’s ‘Flower of fire’. It is 
very probable that this metaphor contributed to the choice 
of the word. Theognis (452) uses the word to express the 
brilliancy of gold. 


n 


ne 


a 
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‘ §. &racev. This Homeric verb is not infrequent in Aesch., 
| Pindar, and Bacchylides, but is rarely found in later poetry, 

and never in prose. Aesch. uses only the aorist, and always 
to denote the giver of a thing as its author or originator ; 
see Verrall on Theb. 242. The word is derived from the 
, root ér in érw (sequor); cf. dmdwy, dmadds, a ‘follower.’ 
Ebeling, Lex. Hom. Hence the original meaning must have 
been to give or send a person to be a follower; this sense 
is seen in several Homeric passages; e.g. Il, xiii. 416, ézel 
_ pd ol &traca troumév. 

tupavvida: cf. 150, Zeds d0érws kpariver: 324, rpaxds udvapxos 
oS bredOuvos kparel: Supp. 574, rvparyvelas xpéwv amavcrov 
Zevs (as Tucker reads). 

12. Kpdros Bia re. Aeschylus borrows these mythological 
figures from Hesiod Theog. 385, kal Kpdros 7d€ Blnv apidelxera 
yelvaro téxva. They were son and daughter of the Titan 
Pallas, and Styx the daughter of Oceanus. When the 
struggle began between Zeus and the Titans who championed 
the cause of Cronus, Oceanus recognized the authority of the 
Usurper, and his daughter Styx with her children Cratos, 
Bia, Zelos, and Nike joined Zeus on Olympus. These four 
remained his constant attendants (7heog. 383-401). The 
sex of Bia has been strangely misunderstood by some editors, 
e.g. Prickard. In Lycophron 520 she is placed side by side 
with other female divinities. Cratos, though neuter in form, 
would be naturally represented as a male deity. Bia is a 
personification of an abstract idea, like Nike, Eris, ete. 
Schol. M compares Aidds, Tédun, and ’Avadela. C. and B. 
are both grim figures in monstrous masks (see 78). 


odov piv, ‘as far as you two are concerned.’ The sense 
is, ‘you have carried out the commands of Zeus on your 
part, but I have no heart to do my share.’ 


13. 8 merely emphasizes exer réXos ( = reré\eorax), for which 
Weck. compares Soph. O0.C. 1779, mévrws yap exer réd€ KOpos 
(=kextpwrat): ef. 57, wepalverar 51. 

14. ovyyevq. Hephaestus was the son of Zeus and Hera 
(Hom. J/. i. 578 f.) or, according to the account of Hesiod 
(Theog. 927), of Hera alone. Prometheus was therefore a 
kinsman, being the son of Themis who was the daughter of 
Uranus, the grandfather of Hera. 


Grodpos, ‘I have not the heart.’ rodudw and rr\dw are 
both often used with no idea of daring. 


15. Svoyxepépw: see Shelley /.c. on 1. 2. 


17. &wprdfev is given by all mss., and being a sound 
though unknown word should not be displaced by evwprdtew 
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(formed from edwpos ‘careless,’ dpa =‘ care), which is quoted | 
by Hesych. from Soph. Fr. 505. Schol. M é&w dpas kat | 
Ppovrldos movetc bar. 

18. ép8oBovtAov is no mere ornate epithet ; Justice counsels 
her son aright, but his sublime aim for the advancement of 
mankind leads him to attempt rash schemes which end in 
punishment. As Hermann points out, there is a touch of 
reproach mingled with admiration in the daring of Prometheus. 
6p86Bovros is elsewhere found only in Pindar. Pyth. iv. 466 
(u7jrw), vill. 106 (unxavais). eBovdos is applied to Themis in 
Pind. Ol. xiii. 8, Isth. vii. 34, Fr. 30. 


@éur80s. According to Hesiod Prom. was the son of the 
sea-nymph Clymene. Others call him the son of the ocean 
nymph Asia (Apollod. i. 8; Lycoph. 1283 Tsetzes’ comm.); 
see on 210. lapetus, his father, is not mentioned by Aesch. 


19. &kovtd o” Ukwv, ‘against my will as well as thine.’ ; 
The emphatic juxtaposition of the adjectives is common; | 
instances in this play are: 192, omevdwy oretdovra: 218, 
éxbv@’ éxdvtt: 671, dxovoay dkwy. Cf. Shelley, Prom. Un. 
Act L, 

“« Awful sufferer, 
To thee unwilling, most unwillingly 
I come by the great Father’s will driven down.” 


20. mayo is undoubtedly right, as ré7w (the reading of M) 
would be very feeble with pocraccahetow, ‘peg to a place.’ 
But ré7m can hardly be a gloss on rdyw, which is a fairly 
common word, occurring at least seven times in Aesch., and | 
well known from the familiar “Apevos mdyos. It is perhaps 
a case of a well-known word supplanting one less common, of 
similar appearance and length. In uncials rérw and mrdyw 
are somewhat alike. 


22. der with ddvyv is a bold but not unnatural example 
of zeugma; cf. Hom. Od. ix. 166, Kukd\orwy & és yaiar) 
éNevooouev ... kaTvov 7 avtav Te POoyyjv, Where 7jKovouer must 
be mentally supplied with @0oyyjv. A similar zeugma occurs 
in Supp. 1006, Gv words mévos, odds 5é wévros elver’ HpbOn Sopi, 
which is put for dy elvexa rodvds révos dvndwOn, Tors dé mdvTos 
«rr. Some editors think that dpe is used loosely for the 
perception of hearing as well as of sight. They quote Theb. 
100, xrémov dé5opxa, which ig usually translated ‘I hear a 
noise’; Verrall, however, on that passage suggests that ‘I 
see a sound’ is a terse expression for ‘to picture’ the thing 
suggested by it; there is no reason to suppose that dédopxa 
could mean ‘I hear.’ 


oralevtos, ‘scorched’; the word and its congeners do | 
not elsewhere occur in tragedy. crafedw is specially used | 


weenenath 
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(e.g. Ar. Ach. 104, ras onmias ordOeve) of frying fish. Schol. 
M doyefduevos. orabevew yap TO Kar’ Odtyov émTav gaol 
’Arrixol. Cf. Shelley, Prom. Un. Act I., 
“‘ Whether the sun 
Split my parched skin, or in the moony night 
The crystal-wingéd snow cling round my hair.” 


otBn, a word rare as an adjective; cf. Bacchyl. xiii. 106, 
polBav ... aiyAav. 

23. &v8os, ‘bright bloom,’ a slightly different metaphorical 
use from that in 7. Blaydes (Advers. in Aesch.) quotes 
several examples of dy6os, used by itself or in composition, of 
colour, e.g. Solon, Fr. 27, 6, N\axvotrat xpor7s dvOos duerBouérns : 
Pind. Nem. ix. 23, evxavOéa chuata: cf. also Supp. 131, 
pedavbes HLoKTUTay yévos: Soph. O. 7’. 742, Nevkavbés ka pa. 


.) dopévw 8€ cor, a convenient and idiomatic use of the adj. 
vas emphatic predicate: cf. Soph. Trach. 18, dcpévy 5€ wo 6 
Krewds HOe... mais: Eur. Phoen. 1048, xpivw & @Ba rér’ 
douévors. The construction is common with participles, 
especially BouNduevos, e.g. Pl. Rep. 358 D, dpa el cor Bovdomévp 
(sc. é€orlv) & Aéyw: also with é@éAwy, Addmevos, adxOduevos, 
mpoodexduevos, and in Tonic é\rduevos ; see Goodwin, M.T., 
§ 900. For the sentiment, cf. Shelley, Prom. Un. Act I., 


‘* And yet to me welcome is day and night, 
Whether one breaks the hoar frost of the morn, 
Or starry, dim, and slow the other climbs 
The leaden-coloured east ; for then they lead 
The wingless, crawling hours.” 


Deut. xxviii. 67, ‘‘In the morning thou shalt say, Would 
God it were even! and at even thou shalt say, Would 
God it were morning !” 


24. moukdeluwv, ‘starry-kirtled’ (cf. Shelley’s compound 
*star-inwoven.’ Prom. Un. Act L.). 


For the ‘embroidery of stars,’ ef. Eur. Hel. 1096, aorépwy 
moxtduata: Pl. Rep. 5290, ra ev ovpay@ moxiuara: cf. 
529p. So night is called aida and aiodédypws, Soph. Trach. 
91, Eur. Fr. 596. The epithet rocxireluwy, of the silent stars 
which are the only spectators of Prometheus in his suffering, 
gives a beautiful touch to the picture. 


27. O6Aopycwv, Schol. M 6 roujowy ce AwHfoa “Hpakdfs. 
This can hardly be right, as Heph. could not have known 
the secret of Prom.’s deliverance. 6 \wdijcwy = soTis NwPpioer, 

‘there is no man yet born to deliver thee.’ The omission of 
the object is idiomatic in this form of expression ; ef. 771, 
785; Soph. Ant. 261; H7. 1197, 03% obraphtwv o88 6 kwrtowv 
mapa: Xen, An. ii, 4, 5, 6 Hynoduevos ovdels eora. The 
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object is rarely inserted, Soph. O.7. 197, 088 obéedéyxwv 


avrov éorw. 


28. érntpw». So M. The 3rd sing. of the aor. émnupduny § 
occurs in Arist. Hth. N. viii. 13, § 11, according to the best} 
mss. Side by side with érnupduny (as though from éravpnuu) 
there exists érnupdunv ; compare the parallel forms edpdunv 
and evpdunv. It is therefore needless to change the text of 
M to érnvpov, with Elmsley and others. 


Tov didavOpdrov tpdrrov, repeated from 10. Hephaestus 
is not speaking tauntingly, as the sympathetic tone of his 
speeches shows. He is merely putting plain facts in a ~ 
common-sense way. We gather from 30 (répa dixns) that he 
considers Prom.’s action wrong, however good his motives. 
This is the Chorus’ opinion (260), and was probably that of 
the poet. 


31. drepr> Hpovpyces méetpav. Cf. 144, gdpoupay afnrov 
6x77. Prometheus, wakeful from pain, is like a sentinel 
that dare not sleep at his post. 


32. dpBoorddny ... yovu, z.e. ‘sleepless by reason of his 
upright posture and unbent knee.’ It seems better to under- 
stand d6pAocrdény and od Kdumrwy yévu as explanatory of dumvos, 
than to punctuate, with Paley, dpAocrddyv (wv), dumvos, od KTH. 
In Shelley, Prom. Un. Act I., the misery of sleeplessness is 
strongly brought cut : 

** And thus devote to sleepless agony 
This undeclining head.” 


Again, 
** Alas ! how heavily 
This quiet morning weighs upon my heart ; 
Though I should dream I could even sleep with grief, 
If slumber were denied not.” 


Képrroav ysvv. In classical Greek this phrase (first used | 
in J/. vii. 118), together with xdyrrev Koda and kdurrevt 
intrans., is always used of bending the knee in order to sit 
and rest; it never means to kneel. See L. and S. s.v. | 
KGLT TEL. 


34. Svomapatrnro.. For dvorapa-, cf. Supp. 106, dvorapa- 
Bovdo.cr pectv : ibid. 386, Znvods ... k6ros Suomapdbedkros: Hum. 
384, ZDeuval... dvomaphyopo. Bporots. For the sentiment as 
applied to Zeus, cf. also this play, 191, 163; Supp. 1056, od 
dé Oédyous av GOedKTOV. 

36. etev, ‘well,’ ‘come,’ expresses (1) impatience, as here; , 
(2) agreement with what has been said and a desire to pass 
on, ‘very well,’ ¢.g. Ar. Nub. 175, 

MAO. exes 6€ y’ qyuiv Setrvoy ovK Hv Eorépas— 
DOK. elev’ ri ob mpds rédqut’ érahaujoaro ; 
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‘a passage which L. and S. wrongly refer to (1). So in the 


seaste 


formula elev dxotw, ‘Yes, I hear,’ found in Cho. 657; Ar. 
Pax. 663, where the pause made in speaking allows elev to be 
treated as a spondee. The word is fairly common both in 
Attic poetry (tragic and comic) and prose; e.g. Pl. Phaed. 
ch. 44 (elev 64); Dem. p. 597, etc. lev is probably not opt. 
of ejut. If it were, we should expect the sing. It bears the 
same relation to ela that émevrev has to érecra. 

38. boris = quippe qui or ut qui, cf. 759. 

39-81. In this dialogue each single verse spoken by Heph. 
is answered by two verses of Cratos. So in 383 Prom. 
speaks one line in answer to two spoken by Oceanus. Here, 
as there, the single line expresses curtness. 


39. 7d ovyyevés x7r., ‘kinship and fellowship are a 
wondrous tie.’ For the kinship, see on 14. dépiAla may 
refer simply to the friendly intercourse of the two gods on 
Olympus; but there is probably a special allusion to their 
common bond as fire-gods. (Intro. p. xx.) 

Sedov in this and similar passages seems to combine the 
ideas of mystery and force; cf. Soph. E7. 770, Sewdv 76 rixrew 
éorlv, which Jebb translates, ‘there is a strange power in 
motherhood.’ So Vheb. 1031, devdyv 7d Kowdry omddyxvor: 
Eur. Phoen. 355, Sevov yuvactly ai 60 ddivwy yovat. The neuter 
is idiomatic. 

41. ws; for the emphatic position, cf. 267, dbf dé més ; 
Kur. Med. 701, didwor & aire ris: Ar. Av. 1148, rdv dé ayddv 
éveBdd\ovto ms; Weck. punctuates oldy te; ma&s ov xTr., 
comparing Ar. Thesm. 3, oiév re rudécOar; ‘may one enquire?’ 
But the traditional punctuation seems more forcible and 
probable. 

42. ye 8 intensifies the assertion: ‘Aye, thou art ever 
merciless and bold enough.’ Hephaestus answers Cratos’ 


jeer contained in deuatves by attributing to him O@pdcos, an 


ambiguous word which, like our ‘daring,’ might mean 
‘courage’ or ‘recklessness.’ There is a general distinction 
made between Odpoos and Opdcos, the former being held to be 
the virtue, the latter the vice. This distinction seems to 
hold in prose, but yields to metrical demands. However, 
Aesch. seems to use @dpoos always in a good sense, though 
he employs @pdcos indiscriminately. For the good sense, see 
Pers. 394, etwixw Opdoer: for the bad, ibid. 831, brepxdurw 
Opdoe. See also Verrall on Med. 469. For the omission of 
el, cf. note on 475. 


43. Opnveio Gar. This might be passive, as in 615 (@pnvav 
wdvous) the active is used with an object accusative, and the 
passive ‘to be lamented’ occurs in Soph. Fr. 585, cvydmevos 
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yap éore OpnvetoOa mpérwv. But it is far better taken as 
middle, as in Soph. Aj. 852, adv obdév epyov tara Opnveta ba 
Hdarnv. Elsewhere it is true Aesch. uses only the active form 
(Ag. 1541, Cho. 926); but in these passages the active is | 
proper of ‘singing a @pjjvos,’ while the middle is paralleled by | 
such middles as crévecOa, Pers. 62. 


46. viv, used in tragedy for the acc. sing. and plur. of all ! 
genders; cf. 55, where it is neuter plur. 


49. érax6A, so Stanley for mss. empax On on which Schol. 
M says pista, érurddn. tives d€, mavta éx poupdy Sédora Tots 
Geots mAHv Tod dpxew. TuTdw in late Greek was used for ; 
‘ordain,’ ‘decree.’ In support of this use of mpdocey | 
instances are adduced that do not bear examination. In 
Eur. Med. 1064, mravrws mémpaxra radra xovx éxpevéeru, 
mérpaxta is interpreted by a Schol. as xéxprrat, eluwaprar, and 
mérpwrat is read by one ms. But as Verrall points out, in 
loc., it is a forced interpretation and due to two interpolated 
lines ; mémpaxrac = ‘the deed is done.’ In Hum. 125, ri co 
TémpaxTar Tpayua wry Tevxew kaka ; is similar in form to our 
expression, but merely means, ‘what have you done except 
work evil?’ In Soph. Pr. 94, od xpiv 748 ot rw daluovas Ovnray 
mép. tpdcceyv, the verb may just as well mean ‘accomplish’ 
as ‘ordain’ (raccew, Herwerden). If émpdxy be retained, it} 
would have to mean ‘all things were ordained except’ 
sovereignty over the gods,’ z.e. ‘your position is due to fate) 
which has decreed all things except the sovereignty of heaven, 
Zeus alone being free from its laws.’ But below, 527, Zeus’ | 
sovereignty is regarded as coming under the ordinance of fate. 
Dindorf keeps érpdx4n, and translates omnia facta, i.e. per- 
missa sunt nobis praeterquam diis imperare. But it is a far 
ery from facta to permissa. Amongst many suggestions are 
émpwOn, expdvOn, émpd0n, dmpaxret, éppdxOn, which are all 
unlikely or impossible. Paleographically érdx6y is not im- 
probable, but it is open to the same objection as érpax6n as 
regards the relation of Zeus’ sovereignty to fate. Stanley’ 8 
érax07 is a slight correction, and makes admirable sense, ‘all ! 
things are burdensome save to rule the gods.’ : 


Qcotot Kotpavetv: the verb governs a dative like avdocew , 
(often in Hom.) and xpareiy: so dpxew, 940. The genitive, 
of course, is regular in this class of words. In Pers. 241, 
émiderrofew otpat@ (so M) the dative is to be retained; there 
however the verb is a compound, and the dative may be due 
to the preposition, é7é. 

50. éhetPepos... Auds. Zeus is an absolute monarch among 
the gods, and his subjects, like those of the Greek Tyrant or 
Persian King, are slaves. 
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51. rotoeSe, ‘that I have learnt by these fetters.’ The 
word is deictic. The dative is causal; cf. Hom. J/. v. 182, 
domld. yryvécxwv. No emendation is needed or even desirable. 
roicdé 7’ ovdév: eyvwxa Kays: Toad? er’ ovdev: Kal Totcd ovdév: 
ris & ob; have all been suggested. O. Ribbeck seems to have 
been the first to recognize the true meaning of the dative. 


Kovdey avreumrety exo, ze. ‘I do not deny your statement.’ 
The pleonasm is common; cf. Soph. Ant. 443, cai pnut dpacar 
KovK amapyotuar Td uj. Weck. wrongly understands 76 pi) ob 
ra, Teraypeva troveiv, ‘I cannot offer any excuse for not carry- 
ing out my orders.’ 


52. Seopa meptBadeitv. A tribrach in the fifth foot is very 
rare in Aeschylus, who uses resolution far less than Soph. 
and Eur. There is no other example in this play. 


53. édwtovra: see 529, where the word is used with a 
participle. It is Ionic and rarely used in Attic poetry (not 
elsewhere in Aesch., but cf. Pind. Nem. v. 1, Isth. ii. 45). 
The proper meaning of the verb is ‘ to rest on a holiday.’ 


ampoodepx9q. Other deponent forms of the first aor. used 
in tragedy are JdvedéxOnv, bredéxOnv, éEfpacbny, evevonOny, 
amevdoOny (arovatw, Eur. Med. 166), éredéxOnv: so nduvyjAnv, 
206. 

54. kal 8, as in 75, and often, ‘well, see.’ The particle 
may refer to a thing actually done (as in these cases), or 
hypothetically done, as in Hum. 894, cai 6) dédeyuar, ‘ suppose 
that.’ 


Wadia. Most editors adopt yéda, the reading of inferior 
mss. The two forms were no doubt originally one word, but 
Wédov was used for a ‘bracelet’ or ‘anklet,’ whereas Wdduov 
was part of the bridle of a horse, the curb-chain (Wadd éore 
kupiws Ta meptoToua tod immov, Schol. M). But Wada may 
well be used metaphorically as in Cho. 962, néya 3 adg@npéOnv 
pddov olkwy, ‘I am freed from the strong curb that checks 
the house.’ So 562, xadwois év merpivoiwr. The metaphor of 
harnessing a horse is perhaps kept up in 71, wacyadorfpas, 
. word that properly means the girth or shoulder-strap of a 
norse. 


55. éykparet o@éver, dative of manner, faiorfpe that of 
instrument. For double dat., ef. 861. 

56. parorfipt is perhaps borrowed from Hom. JJ. xviii. 477 
(also of Hephaestus). The word is poetical and rare in 
ancient Greek, for the usual c@dpa. 

57. para, an Epic word used three times by Aesch., and 
not elsewhere in tragedy. The idea of the word is ‘to be 
ineffective,’ or ‘to do anything ineffectively’ (udrnv). Cf. 
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Theb. 37 with Verrall’s note; Hum. 142. There does not 
seem to be any idea of ‘delay’ inherent in the word as 
Ebeling and L. and 8. assume. The sense is rightly given 
by Schol. M, od warny ylyverac. 

58. pndapA xara, used transitively (sc. pndév) as in 176 
(sc. wé), ‘let nothing be loose.’ It is just possible that it! 
may be intransitive, ‘be not slack’; see on 179. 


59. Compare a very similar passage, Ar. Hq. 758, rovxtdos 
yap avip kak TGV dunxdvev mopovs evunxXavos moplfev. 

Sewds, with the infinitive, gives the idea of unscrupulous! 
cleverness. It is a good prose construction, common with! 
Demosthenes; e.g. Dem. Ol. i. 10. 3, ravodpyos dy Kal dewds 
dvOpwros mpdyuace xpjoGac: cf. Aesch. Mr. 312, dewol mréxew | 
To unxavas Alyirrio. Translate, ‘clever at finding a way | 
out of difficulties even where no way is.’ 

62. codiorijs, here and in 944, is contemptuous; the wisdom 
of Prometheus is folly with Zeus. Haines compares 1 Cor.’ 
iii. 19, ‘ For the wisdom of the world is foolishness with God.’ 
Although sometimes used ironically in earlier Greek, the 
word was not used invidiously to denote a paid teacher or 
‘Sophist’ until the time of Socrates. See L. and S., s.v. 


64. yvd8ov, metaphorically of the blade or teeth of any 
sharp instrument; cf. the use of yévus = ‘a battle-axe,’ in 
Soph. H/. 197, 485, Phil. 1205. In Ant. 249, yevys = ‘a pick- 
axe.’ Aesch. has several metaphorical uses of the word; of 
fire, 375, morauol mupos ddamrovres dyplas yvddos: Cho. 325, 
muphs parepa yvdbos: of disease, Cho. 280; of the sea, infra 
726. 

65. orépvev Sidprat. See Intro. p. xliv. 

67. od 8 at, ‘what! shrinking again?’ ad refers to 36; 
cf, 743. 

71. adda expresses impatience, ‘come !’ ’ 

pacxaAdirripas, ‘girths’ passing under the armpits (ua- 4 
oxddn). See on 54. 

72. pndev éykédev’ dyav. There is a reference here to the 
maxim, pndevy dyav, to which Aesch. often alludes; ef. 327, 
Supp. 1062, Theb. 35, 246, Fr. 155. See Tucker on Supp, l.c. 

73. 7 piv, a very strong asseveration ; hence it is used to i 
introduce the words of an oath, ‘I swear that...’; see 167, } 
907. In prose it is generally found in indirect statement 
after verbs of swearing; e.g. Pl. Phaed. 115 D, éyyvéc0m 4 
bi wapapevety. Homer uses 7 wév in the same sense. 

kal... ye. yé often follows kai (with a word intervening) 
to strengthen an assertion, ‘aye and...’. Cf. Eur. Med. 704, | 
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drwra* Kal mpbs y’ e€eha’vouar x9ovds: Pl. Phaed. 58D, Tapjoay 
Twes Kal moAXol ye, ‘aye and a good many too.’ Infra 307, 
622. 


émwitéw, ‘I will hound you on,’ for @wiccw is used of a 
huntsman calling on his dogs; Eur. Hipp. 219, Bacch. 871. 
So Schol. M, on 277-279, 7 weradopa ard T&v xuvyyyGv, where, 
however, the word is used in a less invidious sense. 


74. xépe kato. It may be regarded as certain that Aesch. 
conceives Prom. as crucified in an upright position against 
a rock. Hephaestus had presumably mounted upon a ledge 
of this rock in order to fasten the chains under the arms 
of Prom. He now ‘steps down.’ Schol. M remarks that 
xépec kétw shows the size of the god, but we cannot fairly 
infer from this remark that he was thinking of a lay-figure ; 
see Intro. p. xliii. 

In Hes. Theog. 521, 

Ofice © dduxrorédnar IpounPéa movxtNoBovdov 
Secpots apyanéouor pécov did Ktov’ EXdooas. 


Zeus fixes Prom. to a pillar, fastening the chains half way 
up it (uéroy with klova). The xiwy is no doubt to be under- 
stood literally, although it is used metaphorically in this play 
(349), of a mountain supporting the firmament. 

Wecklein notes that a black-figured vase in the Berlin 
Museum represents Prom. as impaled to a stake which passes 
right through his body lengthwise. This is a more primi- 
tive and savage conception than the method of punishment 
described by Hesiod and Aeschylus. 


75. Kal Sy, as in 54, where see note. 


76. Statdpovs. Some editors understand this as passive, 
‘perforated,’ comparing Soph. O.7. 1034, diardpous modotv 
dxuds. But elsewhere in Aesch. it is certainly active; cf. 
181 (p580s), Hum. 567 (cddmvyt). So too here, ‘piercing, 
‘galling.’ Schol. M gives both explanations, dcatitpwoxovcas 
7} diareropevuévas. 


77. obtutipntis Tov Epywv, ‘he who appraises our doings’; 
ef. Pers. 828, where Zeus is called ev@uvos Bapis, ‘a stern 
auditor.’ émiryunrys like e¥@uvos is in itself a neutral word, 
meaning a ‘valuer’ or ‘censor.’ See Gilbert, Constitutional 
Antiquities (Trans.), p. 206. The word could readily be 
applied to a judge who assesses a fine or penalty, and so 
émitiunTys is joined with kodacr#s in Soph. Fr. 478, Eur. 
Supp. 255, and means a ‘punisher.’? But this sense is im- 
possible here, as Zeus could not be said to inflict punishment 
for the ‘deeds’ (7.c. the crucifixion of Prom.), but would 
‘estimate’ the manner of doing. 
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78. Spor. popdy, Schol. M (ws éxrparé\ouv memonuévov rod 
mpoowrov avrod) refers to the ugliness of the mask worn by| 
the actor who impersonated Cratos. : 

ynpverat: the active and middle are used in the same 
sense, but tragic poets prefer the middle, while Pindar 
who uses the word freely, generally has the active; so too 
Bacchylides, iii. 85. 

79. od padGakifov, a permissive use of the imper.; ‘you § 
may play the woman.’ So below 82, t@pife and mpoorider. ! 
Cf. 937. 

80. épyfs, ‘disposition,’ ‘temper’ ina neutral sense, cf. 377 if 
Eur: Med. 446, rpayetay épyiy ws dujyavoy xkaxdv: ibid. 121. 

81. Kédovwr, the dative depends on dudlBdnorp’ éxer, which 
takes the construction of du@:Bdd\\ew. After this line Heph. 
leaves the stage. Cratos, however, with Bia, still lingers 
to utter his last taunts in a speech that admirably brings 
out the cruelty and callousness of his nature. He delights - 
in the cruel work like the Furies in Shelley’s drama, where 
Hermes is the reluctant executioner of the divine will, the 
counterpart of Heph. in this play. 

82. évrat0a viv=7% nunc, ‘there then be insolent.’ The 
words convey a taunt as in Hom. J/. xxi. 122, e&ravot viv 
Ketoo per? ixOsow. Soin Ar. Vesp. 149, evtat0a viv SAre Tw’ 
GdrAnv pnxovjv: ch. Eur. Bacch. 511, éxe? ydpeve. 

83. cvdkav tmpoorl8ea, the present tense in both verbs 
implies, ‘continue to rob the gods of their privileges, and ‘ 
give them to mortals of a day.’ Cf. 939. . 

85. Wev8ovipws, opposed to érnT’uws, which is often used 
to imply that a person’s character or fortune suits his name. 
See on 717. 

86. tmpopnSews, ‘a contriver.’ On the derivation of the name, \ 
see Intro. p. xii. The proper name is turned into a common 
noun. It should be noted that there is no example of 
mpoundet’s as a simple noun without reference to Prom.; for 
in Pind. OJ. vii. 80, Tpowabéos Aidw&s, ‘Duty,’ is clearly the 
daughter of Prometheus, the Forethinker, not merely of 
abstract ‘Forethought.’ Cf. Pyth. iv. 173, "Emiuabéos Ovyarépa 
IIps¢@acw. In a similar etymologizing vem Aesch. coins 
aré\dwv, ‘a destroyer,’ in allusion to. Apollo, Ag. 1085. 
-Amo\Awy ... dd\AwWY Epss. 

For such plays on words, cf. Hom. Od. i. 62, 7é vb oi récov 
edicao0, Let; (a play on the name of Odysseus, as in Od. xix. 
407 : imitated by Soph. Fr. 408). 

So on the name of Helen, Ag. 681 ff., 

ris wor’ @vouacey G5’ és TO Tay ernTKpus ... Edévay ; 
émel mpemovTws édévaus ENavdpos EhéwTONS ... - 
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There are similar plays on Ajax, Soph. Aj. 430; on 
Pentheus, Eur. Bacch. 508, and Theocr. xxi. 26.—The list 
could be easily enlarged. It should be remembered that the 
Greeks attached great importance to omens drawn from 
personal names. Hence the playing upon names was not 
deemed trivial, or unsuitable to the tragic style. Shakspeare 
is fond of such puns which, like the aia? in the Ajax, serve 
to increase the pathos of his tragedy. Compare the famous 
lines in which Gaunt plays upon his name in affliction. 
Shaks. Rich. IJ., Act IL. 1. 73-93. Shakspeare, however, 
seems to play upon the words with conscious humour to 
heighten the pathos, whereas the Greek tragic poets saw 
rather the serious meaning in the names on which they 
‘played.’ 

| oc Set mpopndews: a comparatively rare construction ; det 

| twt twos is more regular. The acc. instead of the dat. of 

| the person is, however, common in Eur., though not found 
elsewhere in Aesch. 

87. 8tw tTpdTw: the indirect question depends on the idea 
of ‘taking thought’ in mpopunbéws. 

téxvys, ‘handiwork’; 7av decudv, Schol. M. Here Cratos 
and Bia leave the stage. 

88 ff. Prom. who has not deigned to answer the taunts of 
Cratos now opens his lips for the first time (see note on 437), 
and appeals in a grand soliloquy to the sympathy of nature. 
With this invocation we may compare the address of Ajax 
before his death to the Sun and to Salamis, Athens, and 
the streams and plains of Troy, Soph. Aj. 856-864, and the 
speech of the excited Philoctetes, Soph. Pz. 936 ff., 

® Aywéves, © mpoBr7jres, & Evvovola 
OnpaGv dpelwv, ® karappwyes TéTpat. 
Cf. Prom.’s speech in Shelley, 
“Yet I endure. 
I ask the earth, have not the mountains felt ? 
Task yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 
Has it not seen? The Sea, in storm or calm, 
Heaven’s ever-changing shadow, spread below, 
Have its deaf waves not heard my agony ?” 
And again— 
** Ye mountains, 
Whose many-voiced echoes, through the midst 
Of cataracts, flung the thunder of that spell ! 
Ye icy springs, stagnant with wrinkling frost, 
Which vibrated to hear me, and then crept 
Shuddering through India. Thou serenest air, 
Through which the sun walks burning without beams; 
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And ye swift whirlwinds, who on poiséd wings 
Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed abyss, 
As thunder, louder than your own, made rock 
The orbéd world.” 


90. davqpiWpov yeAacpa : ‘the waves of ocean twinkling with 
myriad smiles’ is a beautiful description of the bright sun- 
light dancing on the ripples of the sea. Cf. ‘‘The sparkling 
glee When waves and sunshine meet.”—Jean Ingelow. 
Homer uses ye\a@v to express the flashing of arms; J/. xix. 
362, yé\acce 5é Traca repl xOdv yarkod brd oreporfs. So 
[Hom.] Hymn. Apoll. 118, peldnce de yar brévepbe, imitated 
by Theogn. 9, 

: éyédaoce dé yata redwpn, 
ynonoev dé Badd’s mévros adds trodes. 
In later Greek the metaphor is used with good effect; e.g. 
Apoll. Rh. iv. 1169, ai & éyé\accay judves vjooo; cf. Lucr. 
Tibi rident aequora ponti (smiled in the light of the rising 
sun). In these and many other passages ye\a@y retains 
something of its probable original meaning, ‘to be bright.’ 
There is no idea of ‘sound,’ i.¢. ‘laughter’ in this meta- 
phorical use of yedv, as there is in Catull. 64. 273, resonant 
plangore cachinni ; or in 
“<The waves divided by her force 
In rippling eddies chased her course, 
As if they iaughed again.” 
Scott, Lord of the Isles. 

91. There is a change of construction here from the direct 
to the indirect form of invocation; cf. Soph. Aj. 862, Kal ra 
Tpwika media mpocavdd, following a series of vocatives. For 
mavonrny, cf. ‘the all-beholding Sun” in Shelley /.c. on 88. 
The idea is as old as Homer; e.g. Jl. iii. 277, "Héduds 0’ ds 


mdvr’ éepopas kal rdyr’ éraxoves. 


93. The anapaests mark the growing excitement and 
indignation of Prom. At 101 the iambic metre shows his 
return to more sober and deliberate reflection. 


94. tov. The article is idiomatic with xpévos, ‘period of 
time’; cf. Ag. 554, rov 6’ aldvos xpdvov: Soph. Aj. 646, 6 
paxpds KavapiOunros xpivos: O.C. 617, Hdt. v. 9, ete. 

puptera. Schol. M zrodverq: ev yap 7O Uuppbpw yy’ mupiddas 
gnot dedécba airév. But in 774 Prom. prophesies that he will 
be delivered by the fourteenth in descent from Io. The 
only way to account for this glaring discrepancy is to assume 
with the Scholiast that pupier} and pets urvpiddas are both 
used indefinitely of a long period of time. For rpioptproe 
used in this way, cf. Hes. Op. 252, Ar. Av. 1179. Haines 
believes that the phrase rév yupterh xpévov ‘refers to the sen- 


| 


i 
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tence passed by Zeus,’ which, owing to development of events, 
was not carried out; but this theory leaves unexplained 
Prometheus’ statement in the Hup¢ddpos (in all probability the 
third play of the trilogy; see Intro. p. xxxiv), that he has 
been bound 30,000 years. 


97. dexq. It is the disgrace of his position, as a humiliated 
god, that affects Prom. as much as the physical torture. 
Cf. 92, 472, 525. deccjs and the Attic form aixjs are used 

fe their original sense of ‘unseemly.’ But in the cognates 
aixta (93, 178, 600), atkucua (989), and aixlfoua (168, 195, 227, 
256) there seems to be further a general idea of physical 
torture or outrage. So in Attic law alkias diky is an action 
for assault. 


99. wi wore, an indirect question depending loosely on 
orevdxw, ‘I sigh for my troubles, thinking where,’ ete. Cf. 
183. Weck. formerly read ry zére, a double question, as 
probably in 545, but the common reading needs no improve- 
ment. 


| 100. xpv, ‘it is destined.’ The original idea of the root is 
| * fate.’ xp} Was once a noun cognate to xypdw, and here has 
its old force with no idea of moral necessity. 


l émurethat, ‘rise,’ used of the heavenly bodies, especially the 

stars; more commonly in the passive, as Hes. Op. 381, 
WAniadGy ... érireNNowevdwy, but the intrans. act. occurs in 
the “IAfas Muxpd, fr. 6, émére\Xe cedjvy, and in Aristotle 
(see L. and S. who, however, take émire?\a as trans., ‘fix’ 
or ‘limit,’ supplying rév Ala as subject). The metaphor is 
that of a watcher scanning the heavens to see in what 
quarter the expected star will appear. There is an echo 
of this line in 183, 184, though with a different metaphor. 
Blaydes here suggests éroxethar with the view of assimilating 
the two passages. 


102. woralviov is used four times in Aesch. Here and in 
Sept. 239, it means ‘unforeseen’: in Cho. 1055, Hum. 282, 
it = ‘fresh,’ ‘ recent.’ 


103. tiv merpopévyv ... atoav, cf. Bacchylides, xvii. 26, 
mempwuevav aloav éxrjoouev, and see on 511. 


105. For the might of ’Avdy«n, see 515 ff. 


106. GAN’ ote oryav «7A. Prom. cannot keep silence 

_ because of his pain and indignation ; he cannot speak because 

| the recital of his defeat will only increase his suffering ; 

ef. 197. Schol. M explains, evAaBodua tov Ala, but this is 

certainly wrong, as Prom. openly defies Zeus throughout 
the play. 
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108. ropdy, causal. evé{evypar: the same metaphor (from 
yoking a horse to a chariot) occurs in 578; it is common in 
Aesch, (Ag. 218, 1639, Cho. 795), and indeed in Greek poetry 
generally, especially in the compound oufevyrucGa, to be 
yoked with misery, etc., as one of a pair of horses. See 
further on 672. 

109. vap8yxoTAnpwrov, ‘stored in fennel’; the sense is, 
clear, but strictly the compound should mean ‘filled with} 
fennel.’ On the vdpé@né, see Intro. p. xvi. . 

Onpdpar, pres. expressing condition=6 @npacdpevos elut. , 
Cf. rixrw, which expresses permanent relationship, for 7 rexodcd ! 
eijut, in Kur. Jon, 1560, and elsewhere. The idiom is also | 
found in 6dldwu. and the Latin do. 


110. wyyiv, here and in Pl. Tim. 79 D, ‘the source of fire’;, 
ef. 809, #Atov mnyais: so Pers. 238, dpytpov mnyy, ‘a silver’ 
mine. The metaphor seems to be from a spring rising 
underground, and not from boiling lava-streams, as Haines 
supposes. The derivation of ryy7 is uncertain, but the sense 
of ‘stream’ seems to be secondary; see Verrall on Eur. 
Med. 410. 

112. rovdode has the authority of M, and may be defended 
on the principle noted on line 1. zowds duardax. are to be 
taken closely together, rodcde agreeing according to the 
idiom with the accusative, but practically qualifying both, 
todcde mowds roevde dumdax. It may be noted that mow? is 
always used in the plural in this play, and in Attic generally 
the plural is more common. 


113. Secpots ... reraccahevpévos. Of various attempts to 
recover the true form of the line, we believe the text is the 
simplest. The absence of the caesura, for which see on 640, 
need cause no offence. The reading of the other Mss. racoa- 
Neurés, with the necessary dy omitted, Jooks like a gloss in 
correction of the form raccadevpevos. Dindorf believes racca- 
Aevpevos to be a corruption of werapuévos. Wecklein and Weil 
read mpougedovpevos. 


tmal@puos, the reading of M, applied to Prom. seems better 
than vaOpios, read by most editors in agreement with 
déc pots. 

115. o8pa adeyyis, hypallage, for the ‘scent of invisible 
beings’; cf. 358, dypumrvov Bédos: 617, vijoricw aixlas: Verg. 
Aen. ii. 576, sceleratas poenas, for sceleratorum poenas. For 
the odour of divinities, cf. Eur. Hipp. 1391, where Hippolytus 
recognizes the presence of Artemis by her fragrance, ® Oetoy 
6dufs mvedua: Verg. Aen. i. 403, 

“ambrosiaeque comae divinum vertice odorem 
spiravere ;” 
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and Ovid Fast. v. 375, 
‘“tenues secessit in auras ; 
mansit odor: posses scire fuisse deam. 
mpocémra, cf. 555. 


116. Oedcvros xrd., cf. Eur. Hel. 1137, dre Oeds 7 wh Beds 
4 7o pécov: and Euripides’ parody in the Cyclops (218), 
pnrevoy 7) Bdevov 7) memuypévov. 

kekpapévy: Schol. M qucdéwv. 


117. ‘kero, unaugmented as in Epic; see on 135. The 
subject is not expressed, but is implied in @edcuros, etc., 
“has he come (whether he be god or man) to view ?’” 


Qewpds, as a sympathizer ; cf. 302. 


119. épare following ¢kero is noticeable; the subject of 
tkero is indefinite in number as well as in character, so that 
the transition to the plural is easy. 


121. 8” dex Olas eAOdvTa. did with gen. combined with 
elvat, ylyvecOar, idvar, exew, epxecOar, and used with the 
dative of the person, is a common mode of expressing con- 
dition. Cf. dv dywvins tyew, & jovxins evar from Hat., 
6 dmexOelas ylyvecOar from Xen., dca waxns ylyverbar from 
Hdt., Thuc., and tragedy, da suds yreuns ylyvecOa from 
Isocrates, and also the following occurring both in prose 
and verse, Ova modéuou, Pidlas, dikns, yAwoons, Adywr iéva, 
Ov dpyiis Axe. 

122. avdAdv, used loosely for a house or palace even in 
Homer ; Od. iv. 74, Znvds mov rode y’ "OdNvprriou &v Sober addi}. 


elcotxvetow : the word is borrowed from the Epic (Od. vi. 
157, ix. 120), and the Ionic contraction is retained; cf. 645, 
muwdevpevar (an Epic verb). Verrall on Med, 421 suggests that 
the passages in which these Jonicisms occur were actually 
adapted from Epic or Elegiac originals. The present instance, 
he thinks, may have been derived from an hexameter hymn 
in honour of Prometheus, the original line being perhaps 
taot Geotow door Aids atrd\hy elcorxvedow. In Med. l.c. ipvetoa 
and dmoroctvay (-octvn being an Ionic termination) point to 


, an Epic model. It seems therefore better to retain elcorxved- 


ow and rwrevuevar, rather than to correct them to the Attic 
forms. At the same time we must remember that the mss. 
have no great authority in such matters of spelling; in 201 
M gives the Ionic édpys, which editors rightly correct to 
€Spas ; so in 226 airlynv, 727 vatryo., and 831 @axos, where 
there is no reason to warrant Ionic forms. 


125. &A\adpats tones down the strong purats (‘swing’ or 
‘rush’), a word which properly expresses violent motion, e.g. 
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of a storm or of fire; cf. Ag. 892, Nerrais Kdvwimos puratot, 
the ‘light whirr’ of the mosquito’s wings. 


126. troovpl{e: to- in the common sense of ‘ to the sound 
of,’ ‘as an accompaniment to.’ So 433, troBpéuer and 574, 
broroBet. Others take iro- to express ‘softly.’ 


127. 1d mpocéptoy, ‘everything that approaches.’ He fears 
new insults and tortures. Paley thinks that Prom. fore- ; 
knows the approach of the vulture, and hence his alarm at 
the sound of wings. But if we judge from the inconsistency ' 
of 258, 755 ff., and other passages (see note on 755), Prom. 
though a prophet, is represented as uncertain of his own 
future suffering, nor had he previously foreseen his present 
doom (268-270). The eagle is an addition to his original 
punishment as appears from the message of Hermes (1021 ff.). 
Prom. is here depicted in a state of nervous tension. With 
all his grandeur he is human, and Aesch. skilfully works in 
touches of natural weakness in suffering that enhance the 
pathos of the picture of the mighty Titan in anguish. Com- 
pare Samsen (Milton’s Agonistes) on hearing the approach of 
the chorus— 

“* But who are these? for with joint pace I hear 
The tread of many feet steering this way ; 
Perhaps my enemies who come to stare 
At my affliction, and perhaps to insult.” 


128-192. Parodos. The Chorus enter in a winged car (see 
Intro. p. xlvi), in which they remain seated while they sing 
the Parodos. At 277ff. they dismount and enter the 
orchestra. The nymphs are brought from their home by 
the noise of the hammering. The same motive serves to 
introduce the Chorus in the Medea, where the women are 
attracted by the cries of Medea, and in the 7’voades. 


128. pydtv doBnOys. The Chorus have heard the last words 
of Prom. (foBepdv kr).). 


tééts, only here in a general sense of a non-inilitary ‘com-/ 
pany,’ like ordo.s, which is used of the Chorus in Cho, 458,' 
Hum. 311 (Wecklein). Glazebrook thinks that the choice 
of the word would suggest a body of soldiers, and that gira 
and rdés are contrasted. 

129. mrepiywv Qoats aplAdas, ‘in winged rivalry of speed.’ 
&udda is often used of a horse-race. The plural implies the’ 
struggle of the various competitors. Weck. curiously sup- 
poses that the rivalry is between the two wings of each pair. 

131. mwaperotca, a constructio ad sensum; for, though the 
participle might grammatically agree with rdés, it is more 
idiomatic to take it with éya mpocéBnv, implied in rags rpocéBa. 


K 
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See on 201. The word is borrowed from the Epic. The 
Chorus are suffering from the same social restraints that 
would prevent modest Greek girls from leaving their homes 
and appearing in public; cf. 135. Hence they ‘scarcely’ 
persuade their father Oceanus. Haines suggests with less 
probability that his reluctance ‘‘is perhaps owing to his fear 
of showing sympathy with the rebel god.” 


mapetrotoa, ‘having won over,’ resembles our colloquial 
phrase ‘having talked over.’ For this force of mapa in 
composition, cf. mapyyopéw, mapieuar, maparTréouac, 

134. tav OcpepSmiv aiS6, ‘my maiden modesty.’ Geuepamis, 
‘shame-faced’ (only here, and in Empedocles, Fr. 23, as 
epithet of ‘Apuovin) is connected with @ewepss, a word prob- 
ably derived from ,/@e (rdOnut, OéuePda, etc.), with the idea of 
‘sedateness.’ 

135. otOnv: the syllabic augment is often omitted in tragedy 
in lyric passages and messengers’ speeches which have an, epic 
nature ; the omission of temporal augment is rarer: cf. “how- 
ever, [kero, 117, épéice, 181 (with note). 

améSvdos, ‘in haste unsandalled.’ Theocr. xxiv. 36, dvora 
pnde modecow éots brd cavdada Gelns. Schol. M compares 
yelroves &fwaror éxcov (Hes. Op. 345). Cf. Bion, i. 21: 

& & ’Agpodira 
Avoapéva ToKkaptdas ava Spiuas adadynrat 
mevOanéa, vimextos, acavdaNos. 

8xw wrepotw. Cf. 279, kparrvdovtov Baxor. 

137. mwodvréxvov: Hes. Theog. 364 ff. : 

pis yap xiuai elor ravdogpupoe ’Qxeavivac .... 
Tocca & ad&? &repor roTrauol Kavaxnda peorres 
ulées (Qxeavod rods yelvaro rérvia TOs. 


139. x@6v’: ‘*A curious theory has been broached, that a 
pyrrhie word, such as ¢déya, xPdva, Ppéva, Kaxa, which is a 
noun or an adjective, very rarely suffers elision in Greek 
Tragedy. There are over 160 fair instances of the elision 
in the 33 tragedies and fragments, and, @ priori, one can 
conceive no reason ... why it should not be made. Every- 
thing else in Greek Prosody has a raison d’étre.” —Prof. J. F. 
Davis on Hum. 485 (appendix). 


142. éxqow may retain its frequentative sense ‘maintain,’ 
as in Hom. Od. i. 297, vnmidas dxéew, ‘ practise childish tricks,’ 
or it may mean ‘endure,’ ‘suffer,’ as in Od. ii. 211, dxéovres 
digvv, and elsewhere. 

143. doBepa, ‘arising from fear,’ ‘fear-born.’ Weck. reads 
dvopepa (Hirschig). Halbertsma proposes @oX\epd, but no cor- 
rection seems required, 


. 
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145. eoSotcav: see crit. note. Following ¢éuotow booos 
(=€uoi) it is an irregular construction, as if mpoonté we had 
been written. This ‘construction according to sense’ is not 
uncommon: editors quote Cho. 410, rémadrat & abré wor pidov 
kéap rovde KNvoucav olkroy (i.e. PoBos UAE we); Pers. 913, 
A€AuTAL yap éudy yulwy foun THVT jrtklay éoiddv7’ dorav. So 
Soph. H1. 497, treart wou Opdoos ... kAvovcay. It should be noted 
that here the construction is made bolder by the substitution 
of éuotow docos for éuol. In the Pers. l.c. éuot for éuay is 
generally read, but €uév may be defended by this passage. 

Turnebus’ elcdovcg (agreeing with éuol understood in éuotow 
dccos), and Pallis’ elovdovcas (agreeing with éuod understood 
in €uotcw), seem scarcely so idiomatic. eicidodcw of some Mss. 
is an obvious correction, and a weak one. 


147. mwérpa.... raiod’... Adpais. The demonstrative is needed 
with Avuais more than with zézpe (see on 331), so that 
Elmsley’s 7a5’ is improbable. In 4, 56, and 269 érpais is 
used without the article. 


&8apavroséroict Atpais, ‘shameful chains of steel.’ For 
the form of expression, cf. 580, olorpnAdtw deluare (see note). 

149. otaxovdépor: the same metaphor as in 324,515. The 
allusive plural (for the definite sing.) refers to Zeus alone. 


150. veoxpots: for the force of the constant recurrence of 
this idea throughout the play, see Introd. p. xxv. 

a0érws, restored from Hesychius, a6érws: a0écuws, ob ovy-} 
katareGeruévws. Aioxvdos Ilpounbe? Aeopaty. The verb dbere 
is properly used of setting aside a treaty or law. See L. and 
S. The adverb is therefore loosely equivalent to dvduws. 
There is no direct connexion with decyuds, though both words 
are derived from the same root (r/@nu). Cf. Milt. Sam. Agon.: 

“* As if they would confine th’ Interminable 
And tie him to his own prescript, 
Who made our laws to bind us, not himself, 
And hath full right to exempt 
Whomso it pleases him by choice 
From national obstriction, without taint 
Of sin or legal debt.” 

151. Ta mplv meAcdpia, ‘the might of old.’ Schol. M, rovs 
Tirdvas cal rods rovrwy vduous. The adjective, which is epic, 
is well chosen to describe the might of the gigantic Titans. 

152. vépOev 0’ AiSouv, ‘aye and below Hades,’ z.e. with the | 
other Titans in Tartarus, which was as far below Hades as | 
the earth was below heaven (Hom. JJ. viii. 13). 

153. Tod vexpodéypovos, ‘the host of the dead’; cf. Supp. ; 
156, rdv modvéevbrarovy Ziva trav Kexunkorav: Theb. 860. In ' 
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the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, Hades has the titles of 
moAvdéxryns and modvééyuwv, and it has been suggested that 
Aesch., who was initiated, borrowed the idea from the 
Eleusinian hymn. 


155. dyptos: so M. Most editors adopt dypiws from the 
other mss. The rule implied in Hermann’s statement that, 
had Aesch. written dypious, the order would have been advrors 
deopots dyplos certainly does not hold good in all cases ; ef. 
791, dvrodas ProyGmras hvooTiBets. Nor can we agree with 
Wecklein that adi’rors would have followed dypios.  dyplwv 
decucv (176) supports the reading of M. On the other hand 
dyplos may be an instance of corruption due to assimilation 
of ending, e.g. 399. 


meXGoas, transitive, ‘bring near,’ z.e. ‘fasten here.’ Cf. 
Hat. vii. 141, ddduavre weddoas: Pind. Pyth. iv. 227, fetvyhe 
mé\acoev: Hom. Il. v. 766; Eur. Alc. 230; Theocr. xxv. 212, 
quoted by Blaydes. 


156. as... émeynder: the imperf. and aor. indic. in final 
clauses are used regularly to express unfulfilled purpose in 
present and past time respectively. Cf. 750; Cho. 193. 

Hesych. has éyey7jOer" exapev, which induced Elmsley and 
Cobet to read it here. The pluperfect of yéyn#a would have 
the necessary imperfect force, but the compound verb is 
almost necessary; Schol. M (od yap éméxaupov ofror aire) 
seems to recognize érey7e. For the simple verb yyééw, cf. 
Cho. 772; see crit. note. 


pyre 8eds: with other editors we have adopted Turnebus’ 
correction (ure) of the Mss. pjrore. The combination of 
negatives is thus made regular, and the occurrence is avoided 
of two short syllables before @eds in synizesis, which Hermann 
declares to be illegal; but cf. Bacchylides v. 50, 8\Bios Sri 
eds. 


pyre tus GAXos: Schol. M remarks kad@s ovK ériveyxev ire 
tis dvOpwiros* ob yap éréxatpoy odo ait@ adrdQ Kal cuvéracyor. 
This remark is acute, and we may well understand dos to 
refer to the daiuoves in contradistinction to the Olympian 
gods. See note on 530. Some think that dos really means 
dv@pwros, but that Prom. shrinks from using the plain word 
because he will not acknowledge that men could be so 
ungrateful. 


158. aléprov kivvypa, ‘a plaything of the winds.’ Paley 
thinks that the word signified an osci//uwm, or moveable mask, 
which was hung on trees and turned in the wind (Verg. 
Geor. ii. 389). This is perhaps supported by Schol. M, éomep 
eldwrov Kpeuduevov vad Tov dépa. But probably it is used 
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generally, much in the same way as Vergil’s use of Judtbria, 
Aen. vi. 75 (rapidis ludibria ventis): cf. Milt. P.L. ii. 181: 


“ Kach on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds.” 


160. 8tw = dere To’Tw. 


161. cvvarxadd, cf. 243. For the forms of the present see 
on 303, 764. 


162. teotor, a form of ods used by Hom., Hes., Hdt., Pind.,{ 
and in lyric passages in tragedy. 

reds is formed from 7Fe, being originally re Fés ( (twus, teuo-s, 
old Lat. tovos; cf. swus = sevo-s, old Lat. sovos). ods is formed | 
from rFés. See Giles’ Short Man. of Phil. § 330. 


163. Qéwevos... vdov: cf. Hom. Il. ix. 629, dypioy év or7beoor 
Oéro weyadynropa Ouudy, ‘hardened his heart.’ Cf. Anth. Plan. 
iv. 278, rA7jmoves ols dyvaumrov exes voov. 


164. Ovpaviay, ‘sprung from Uranus.’ Cf. IIpop. ye | 
Fr. 3, Titanum suboles generata caelo. For the adjective, cf. 
578, Kpédve mat: 590, “Ivaxelas xopns: Ag. 1499. ’Avameuvoviav 
d\oxov. So in Homer often, as in //. ii. 20, NyAnlw vir, and 
Hor. Od. iv. 6. 1, proles Niobea. 


kéap: see on 245. 


165. woddpa, ‘craft,’ ‘guile.’ Taddun in the sense of a , 


‘deed of violence’ occurs in the sing. in one passage only in 


tragedy (Soph. Phil. 1206, where see Jebb), though in the © 


plural it is fairly frequent: see L. and S. 

166. 7 pa: see on 73. 

167. The order of éuod and rpirams brings out strongly the 
contrast in the present position of Prom. and Zeus. 

168. aixitopévov: elsewhere the verb is used by Aesch. as 
deponent: 195, 227, 256. 

169. mptravis, used here in a general sense, ‘lord.’ Cf.| 
Supp. 346 (see Tucker’s note), od dé 76 Sdpuov mpUrams dKptros 
év kparivers Bwyov: Pind. Pyth. ii. 106; Eur. Troad. 1288. 
The word and its cognates are not found in Homer. mpuravetw 
first appears in [Hom.] Hymn. Apoll. 68. 


170. 1d véov Botdevp’, z.¢. the mar riage of Zeus with Thetis, } 


. Which is vaguely called ‘a scheme.’ Prom. speaks in a 


guarded way in order not to divulge his secret. Yet later 
on (764 ff.) he partially lifts the veil. 


td’ Srov (masc.) introduces an indirect question, explanatory 
of Bov\evya, dd’ was the original reading of M (see crit. | 
notes), and might stand as being equivalent to v4, but imply- 
ing a less direct agency ; cf. Lat. wnde=a quo. 


, 
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171. amoovAarat, the ‘prophetic’ or ‘oracular’ present of 
events which are fated to happen in the future, and so may 
be regarded as happening already. It occurs very frequently 
in this play: ¢.g. 211 xpatvo:ro, 513 guyyavw, 525 exprvyyava, 
767 ééavlorara, 848 ri@now. Cf. Ag. 125, Soph. Phil. 113, 
and in prose Hdt. iii. 155. 

172. The absence of the caesura after the second foot in 
anapaests is rare. This is the only instance in this play. 
For other instances cf. Ag. 52, 64, 75, 95. 

ovr is the general reading of the mss. and may be retained. 
ovro. (M) is unmetrical. In 1026 M has ro for rx. 

Porson’s o’re is perhaps better than oi7, but has no 
authority. For the force of otre...re (Lat. neque... et) cf. 
244f., 260f. By this reading the contrast between force and 
persuasion is better brought out. : 

176. xaddoy: the object pe is omitted ; see on 337. The 
verb is here transitive, as in 58 (in a slightly different sense). 
In 256, 1057, it is intransitive. 

mowvas: Prom. is not content to be released, but will have 
satisfaction for his wrongs. 

179. Svatcw, causal dative, ‘thou dost not abate a jot for 
thy sufferings.’ 

émuxadgs: intrans. with, adverbial use of ovdév: cf. yare 
with 7 in 1057. 

180. eXevBeporropets, a form of compound used often by 
Aesch. both in verb and adjective: cf. 327, NaBpocromew : 
661, aioddcromos : 953, ceurdcrouos: 674, d&0oTomos: Supp. 203, 
Opacuctouety : ibid. 502, modvoTometv: Sept. 612, Supp. 948, 
Ag. 1399, Opactcrouos. Cf. too 294, yapitoydwooety: 172, 
me yAwooos. 

181. épé0ce is Turnebus’ correction of the unmetrical 
npéOcoe. The temporal augment is rarely omitted, but a 
sufficient number of undisputed instances occur to justify the 
correction: e.g. Pers. 915. For the aorist cf. 1070. The 
rhythm of the line well describes a fluttering fear. 

Sidropos: see on 76. 


182. S€é8ia 8’. Porson’s alteration of ydp to dé seems neces- 
sary on metrical grounds. Copyists not unfrequently changed 
dé to ydp where dé was explanatory. See Headlam, On Edit- 
ing Aesch. p. 119. 

183. An echo of 99, 100 (see note). 

ax(xyTa: see note on 34. 

ké\oavr’: the prose form of the verb is éxé\dw: cf. udpyvume, 
duopyvume: dUpomar, ddvpomat. 
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184. kéap: see on 245. 


185. arapdpvov = inexorabilis. For a-, cf. Homeric 
addvaros, axkduatos, ayopdacde (Il. ii. 337), and amddapos (Hes. 
Op. 20). Giles (Man. Compar. Phil.) quotes d@dvaros, é17- 
Boos, o'voua as lengthenings for purely metrical reasons. As 
regards d@dvaros the Homeric usage has become stereotyped 
in Attic, and where aé@ay. is not found. 


186. tap’ éavt® ... Exwv, ‘keeping justice in his own hands.’ 
The rvpavvos is a law to himself. Cf. 403, (dios véuors kparivwy, 
and 150 (note): Eur. Supp. 429: 

ovdév Tupdvvou ducmevértepov TOoNet, 
drov TO ev mpwrcoToy ovK eloly vdmor 
kowol, Kparet 5° eis Tov vouov KexTnMévos 
avros Tap’ avT@. 

187. As it stands in the mss. the line is a foot too long: 
see-crit. note. Bothe, Heimsoeth, Weil, and Wecklein 
bracket Zeds as a gloss supplying the subject which can be 
easily understood, and 4\)’ as an explanatory gloss on éu7ras. 
Paley brackets ofw, but the rarity of the epic form in tragedy 
is in favour of its soundness. A copyist would have written 
ovat had he introduced the word. 


190. arépapvov: a Homeric word ; it occurs again 1062. 


191. dppov kal diddrnra, ‘bonds of friendship,’ the two , 
words are joined in[Hom.] Hymn. Herm. 524. So I/. vii. 302, 
ev Pidornte apOuncavte: Theogn. 1312, dpOsos 75€ pidos. In | 
prose dpAués is confined to Ionic. ' 

‘193-396. First Episode. 

196. BAdrrea, 2nd sing. pass. 7 is adverbial. 

197. ddyewa pev ... Somotpa, an instance of ‘epanaphora,’ , 
or repetition of a word at the beginning of two or more_ 
clauses with wév and 6é. As a rule the same word is repeated : 
cf. Ag. 206, Bapeta uev kip ... Bapeta dé. Often, however, the 
word is changed to a synonym, as here and in Soph. Ané. 898, 
pin pev .. rpocgirys 6€... pitn 6é: Phil. 530, © pidrarov péev 
huap Hovcros & avnp, plr\0oe dé vadrac. 

Kol eye: kal as in 642; ‘it is painful even to speak of my 
woes.’ 


200. dpo®ivero, an Epic word found here only in tragedy. 


201. ot pey Oéd\ovTes...ot 8: a nominative absolute as 
though écraciafov had been written for ordots ... wpobbvero. 
The parallel passages usually quoted are Soph. Ant. 260, 

Néyo & ev adAnjrowoe EppdGouv Kaxol, 
pirat Eheyxwv PUrAaKG. 
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Eur. Bacch. 1131, 
hv 6¢ mao’ O00 Bor, 
6 ev oTEVagwV.... p 


Bur. Phoen. 1462. Also in Thue. iv. 23; v. 70. 


202. 840ev, videlicet, ‘you must know,’ here and in Eur. 
Hl. 268; Ion, 831, without the ironical meaning usually 
implied. 

203. Upgeev, ‘gain the mastery,’ the proper meaning of the 
aor. of verbs which express a state or condition; cf. Hdt. 
ii. 2; Bacrretoas, ‘having succeeded to the throne.’ See 
Goodwin, M.T., § 55. 


204, ta Adora with miHetv, ‘persuade them for the best.’ 
Cf. 307, mapawéoa tad Aorta. The construction, welOew twa 
TL, is common. 


205. XOovds: a mere personification. As a mythological 
figure Earth is usually called Ge or Gaea ; but cf. Hum. 6. 


209. Of1s wal Tata: here Aesch. certainly identifies 
Themis and Gaea: so in 874, 


To.dvde xpnoudv 7 Tadavyeris 
pnrnp éuol duArOe Tiravis Gems, 


where Themis is called Tiravis as being the mother of the 
Titans, z7.e. Ge or Gaea. In this identification Aesch. is not 
consistent; for in Hum. 2 he represents Themis as daughter 
of Gaea and her successor in her prophet functions. In the 
text he adopts a local Athenian tradition in which the two 
goddesses are identified; see Preller—Robert IL? p. 475. 
Wecklein quotes an Attic inscription, ‘Ieplas I'js Oésudos. 
Lycophron (1283), according to Tsetzes’ explanation, makes 
Asia to be the mother of Prometheus. Elsewhere Clymene 
is Prom.’s mother. Paley believes Themis and Gaea to be 
separate here, thereby making zo\\@y meaningless. More- 
over see 1091. 


210. mokAdy dvoparwy popdi pia: cf. Soph. Fr. 678, 
@ matdes iro Kirprs od Kirpis pedvov 
GNN ore TOAGY dvoudTwv érdvumos. 
Cf. too Shelley, Prom. Un., “Oh! many fearful natures in 
one name ”’ (Prometheus to the Furies). 
211. Kpatvouro represents xpaiverac of direct speech. For 
the tense, see note of 171. Elmsley’s xpavotro is unnecessary. 
mpovtedeomker: cf. 874 and Hum. 1 ff, 
TpOrov mev eiyn THdE mpecBetiw beady 
Thy wpwrdmavTw LTatay’ éx de rs O€mw 
4) Oh 76 uentpds Sevrépa rbd’ Efero. 
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Earth was held to be the rpwréuartis, probably owing to the 
fact that some of the chief oracles were given through the 
medium of clefts in the rock, as at Lebadeia, or through a 
hole in the ground, from which mephitic vapours arose, as at 
Delphi. 

212. Kar’ toxdv: cf. Kal? Hovylav, Kara Tdyxos, KaTa orovdjy, 
ete. 

mpos TO Kaptepov: cf. mpds Td uadOakdy, mpds Tavdpelov, mpds 
To Oducrov: so with nouns mpds Blav, mpds edoeBelay, mpds 
evrehelay, etc. These phrases belong both to prose and 
poetry. 

213. 86d, to be taken with xparetv, not with trepoydvras 
as Wecklein. 


tovs trepoxdvtTas is the subject of xparetv: the aor. implies 
‘those who gained the mastery,’ see on 203. 
214 ff. 
** But when this love I did expound in words, 

They deigned me not a single look; whereon 

Of courses free to choose, the wisest seemed 

Leagued with my mother, of my own free will 

The will of Zeus to meet, siding with him.” 

Miss Swanwick’s Trans. 


216. kpdtiora rr. Cf. Ag. 1053, 7a AGora THy TapeocTwTwy 
dévyeu. 

217. mpochaBdvtt: the dative (M) is probably right, 
although most editors prefer mpoc\aBdvra on the ground that 
the participle should agree with the accusative understood 
as the subject of the infinitive, e.g. Ag. 1610, xaddv 6h Kal rd 
karOaveiv cuol, lddvra.... In the present passage, however, 
although both rpoc\aBév7e and éxévra are logically part of the 
infinitive clause, but éxéyTa is grammatically put in agree- 
ment with the subject of the infin., while rpocdaBdvrr is due 
to attraction with pol. Schol. M has ovvatpouévw ty pyrpl 
which may support the dative. 


219. éuais: it is the ingratitude of Zeus towards him that 
increases the anger of Prom. 


Bovdais: Shelley, Prom. Un., 


“Then Prometheus 
Gave wisdom which is strength to Jupiter.” 


221. abrotor cuppdyxovor, ‘allies and all’; cf. 1047, atrais 
pitas. This idiomatic use of a’rés with dat. is found in 
Homer both with and without the prep. ody. In Attic ovy is 
commonly omitted as here, but is occasionally retained ; 
e.g. Eur. Hipp. 1213, ait@ ov mvidwn. Except with ovv, the 
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idiom is confined to the plur. in tragedy. As a rule there is 
no definite article, but this is sometimes found (without civ) ; 
cf. Ar. Hg. 849, avroto. rots mépraté. The dat. of accom- 
paniment may be compared with such constructions as 
orpdtw, méfw, vaurike, ‘with the army,’ etc. This use of 
avrés is also found in composition; e.g. Ag. 137, av’réroxos, 
‘young and all’: Soph. Ant. 714, av’rémpeuvos, ‘root and 
branch.’ Cf. Milt. P.Z. vi., 
‘« Hence then, and evil go with thee along, 
Thy offspring, to the place of evil, hell, 
Thou and thy wicked crew.” 


223. enpelaro, although occurring here alone in this sense, 
gives a perfectly intelligible meaning, ¢&- conveying the idea 
of completeness, as in English ‘pay out.’ Most edd. adopt 
dvtnueiwaro, but the text should be retained as being the 
harder reading. 


224. This sentiment comes strangely from one who spent 
some time, an honoured friend, at the court of Hiero of 
Syracuse. 


226. 8 otv, like Latin ceterwm, used to dismiss a theme and 
start another. ‘However that may be’; cf. 935; Soph. 
Ant. 688, 722, 769, etc. 


229f. The change of tenses in xaééfero—véwer—édvecrot- 
xigero is remarkable, and characteristic of the Greek love of 
variety in expression. 

230. Sverrotx (Lero, ‘ began to apportion their power.’ Schol. 
M éijpec: so Hesych., who explains the word as a metaphor 
from shepherds separating their own sheep from the general 
flock. The editors note that Aeschylus may have thought of 
Hes. Theog. 73: 

ed O€ Exaora 
abavaras diéracey ouds kal érégpade Tics. 

Cf. Theog. 112, rimas dcéXovTo, and 835, 6 dé roiow éti SteSdooaro 
tiuds. In all these verbs the prep. dia- is distributive, a point 
missed by those who would translate dvecroxifero ‘began 
putting his kingdom in order.’ Paley thinks that the middle 
voice necessitates this translation (swwmn ipse imperium sibi 
constituere coeperat); but Aesch. is fond of using the middle 
where we cannot easily distinguish a difference of meaning 
from that expressed by the active (see 235). Here the middle 
may be a reminiscence of the Hesiodean dieddooaro. In 484 
we find the active écroixica. 


232. dioraoras: constr. with ¢iricar. The word, ‘to destroy 
out of sight,’ has the same root as Aiéys, and together with 
its cognates occurs rather frequently in Aesch., e.g. 151, 668, 
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910. In Hesiod’s legend Zeus destroyed the second or ‘ silver’ 
race of men, éxpuwe xoNovmevos (cf. 138). 


234. toto.v, here used as a demonstrative ‘to these things’; 
ef. 237, Supp. 358, rav yap od detrac rods: tbid. 1047, 6 re Toe 
mbpotoy éorr, TO yevotr’ dv: Hum. 337, ibid. 356. The instances 
of the article used as a personal and relative pronoun are very 
common in Aesch., especially in the Supplices, the earliest 
extant play: its use, as here, as a demonstrative is rarer. 


235. eeAXvodpnv: there is no connecting particle, as the 
clause is explanatory of éy® & éréd\unoa. Cf. 267; so prob- 
ably 399 ; see note ad loc. For the middle see on 230. 


236. 7d pa) with infin. expresses a consequence; ‘I saved 
men so that they did not go to Hades in utter destruction.’ 
Paley unnecessarily reads rod uy (cf. Hdt. i. 86, Bovdduevos 
eldévac el tis muy Satuovey picerar TOD ph f@vTa KaraKavOFvar 
where Blaydes would read 76) which would be a mixture of 
Tod mode and uy wodeitv. For the construction 76 uw Blaydes 
quotes 865, Ag. 15, 1171, 1589, Cho. 302, Hum. 220, 696, 941, 
Pers. 292. 

237. totatoSe, so rote, rotoiros, motos (Supp. 911): cf. al, 
lyrically, in detaios, yepatss, etc. 

239. év olktm mpoléuevos, a phrase not elsewhere found. 
The usual idiom is ridecOal rwa ev...: see L. and 8. s.v. 
TiOnut, B. ii. 3. Hence Nauck suggested éy otkrw Oéuevos ett’ 
oikrou Tuxeiv, an alteration too bold to be justifiable. In using 
mpobéuevos Aesch. varies the common idiom and extends it by 
the addition of mpo-, ‘before myself’ (or ‘before everything 
else’), 7.e. ‘ giving mortals the first place in my pity.’ Weck- 
lein thinks wpo- has here its temporal meaning, ‘though I 
began by showing pity.’ In the phrase rifec@a év... it is 
more usual to find an adjective than a noun: e.g. Soph. 
Phil. 875, wavra rair’ év etyepet ov: Eur. Hec. 806, radr’ év 
alaxp@ Oéuevos: so with roeicOa, Soph. Phil. 498, év oucxpe 
movovuevos: Hdt. iii. 154, év éXapp@ momodpevos (cf. Tac. 
Ann. iii. 54, in levi habendum). 

Possibly, however, év otkrw may be adverbial, ‘in pity 
preferring mortals to myself.’ For this use of év cf. Soph. 
Phil. 102, év 66d, and for mporiOecOa, ‘prefer,’ cf. Soph. 
0.C. 419. The only objection to this simple explanation is 
that it gives more prominence to mpoféuevos than to oikrw, 
which is shown to be the main idea by the emphatic rovro 
following. A 

241. éppvOurcpar: the metaphor is assumed by some to be 
taken from the strings of a lyre, which are tightened in 
tuning: so Schol. M, who explains by éorat’pwua, éxrérayar, 
z.e. ‘stretched on a cross.’ But pvuds is any ‘order’ or 
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‘rhythm,’ and puulfew is commonly used for radevew in the 
sense of ‘educating’ or ‘training’ a person. The meaning is, 
therefore, ‘I am thus pitilessly drilled’ or ‘schooled.’ 


242, oiSypshpwv: this metaphor is common from Homer 
(Il. xxiv. 205) and Hesiod (Theog. 239) downwards. Weck. 
quotes a large number of parallels from Greek and Latin 
poetry. 


243. ovvacxadd: for the forms of the present see on 764. 


244. otre... Te, as in 260, are a neat equivalent (prose and 
verse) for od pdvoy ov...ad\dAG kal, giving emphasis to the 
second clause. Cf. the same use of neque... et. 


245. av...éxpytov, ‘I should not have been wishing’ (sc. 
‘had I known what I was to see’) refers to rapetrotoa xrH. 
131. 


jAyivenv: the tense here probably has its regular force, 
‘as soon as I saw thee, I was sore,’ etc., though it might 
come under the head of the idiomatic aor. for pres.; see on 
1069. 


kéap: cf. Hur. Med. 398, rovmdy ddyuve? xéap, where Verrall 
points out that while the heart in English poetical psychology 
is especially the place of soft emotions, xéap and kapdia belon 
generally to anger, being considered the seat of xédos (Med. 
99, Kwel kpadiay xwel dé xddov). So here the meaning is, ‘Iam 
sore at heart’ (with anger at the treatment). Cf. cuvacyadd 
above. For instances of xéap in this play with this meaning 
see 164, 184, 379, 390, 437. 


246. kal piv, ef sane, ‘aye to my friends indeed I ama 
piteous sight.’ ios is antithetic to Znvi: cf. 1080. For 
kal unv, See 459. Weil adopts as an emendation kai uh dildos, 
‘even to those who are not my friends.’ But the sense is 
wrong, for Prom. recognizes that he is a mockery to his 
enemies ; cf. 159, €x@pots érlxapra rérovéa. 


247. wh mov tuxrd. ‘Surely thou didst not go even further 
than this.’ 7) is used by a questioner when the reality of an 
improbable and disagreeable fact is dawning upon him. The 
speaker, though expecting an answer ‘ yes,’ puts the question 
as though he expected ‘no.’ Hence it acquires the pos of 
‘perhaps’ interrogative, often with a touch of sarcasm, es- 
pecially in Plato ; e.g. Apol. xii. 23 (25), wh of €v 7H éxkAnola 
diapGelpover Tovs vewrépous, ‘then perhaps,’ etc.; see note on 
388, 959. For a different view see Jebb on Ant. 1253. 


tOvSe, with reference to his statements in 235, é&eAvodunv 
Bporovs. 
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248, mpodépker Bar pdpov. Compare the myth in Pl. Gorg. 
523 p where Zeus is made to say mp@rov pev ody mavoréoy éort 
mpoeddtas atrods Tov Odvarov' viv yap mpoloac.’ TodTo wey ody 
kal d) elpnrac T@ IpounOet drws dv ra’cyn aitdv. In Plato’s 
myth Prom. acts at the command of Zeus. It should be} 


_ noted, moreover, that in the Gorgias men are supposed to 
‘have literally known the actual day of their death. 


249. +d motoy: the article makes zofoy definite, not ‘what i 
remedy,’ but ‘what is this remedy?’ Cf. Soph. 0.7. 120; 
id. Hl. 670. It would seem as if Plato J.c. was drawing 
upon some old myth in which foreknowledge was granted to 
primeval man. Aesch., however, appears to mean no more 1 
than that men had the fear of death ever before their eyes, 
so that they had no incentive to work or progress until hope 
was given them. Of. Hor, Od. iii. 29, 29: j 


“<prudens futurt temporis exitum 
caliginosa nocte premit deus.” 


250. tuddds... AmiSas. This evidently alludes to the es 
of Pandora (Hes. Op. 90 f.). Aeschylus has, however, 
adapted the Hesiodean legend to his own purpose. In Hesiod 
Prometheus had nothing to do with the giving of ’EAr/s, who 
remained in the jar when Pandora opened the lid and released 
the evils which Zeus had stored up for mortals. The whole 5 
account of Hesiod is abrupt and obscure, and it has been 
disputed whether he conceived Hope in the light of a bless- | 
ing or a curse (as we should infer from the fact that she was | 
locked up with the plagues of Zeus). Aeschylus, at all events, | 
made Hope a blessing. The epithet tuddds, ‘blind,’ does © 
not mean ‘unreasoning,’ of a person hoping against hope, as 
most editors explain, but alludes to mpodépxec@ac: Hope has 
no foresight. Cf. Shelley, Prom. Un. Act. ii. Se. iv.: 


‘* Prometheus saw, and waked the legion hopes 
Which sleep within folded Elysian flowers.” 


253. kal, as usual in questions, expresses surprise: e.g. kai 
mos; ‘Why, what...?’ xalcis; ‘But who... ?’ 


mip: Weil reads orépy’ needlessly. The repetition of the 
same idea in noun and adjective is in Aeschylus’ style: see 
note on 423. The fact that rip is used in two consecutive 
lines is in itself no objection. 


épfpepor is usually contemptuous, ‘creatures of a day,’ as 
in 83, 945. Here the Chorus speak with a touch of pity for _ 
‘weak mortals.’ 


254, ye is not simply affirmative, but adds a further state- 
ment, ‘aye and...’: cf. 258, 379. 


may 
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256. xadG, intrans.; see on 176. With considerable effect 
Prom. completes the Chorus’ unfinished question with his 
answer, and adds a further statement. 


258. The statement in this line is inconsistent with 755, 
where see note. 


259. 8d&e St mas ; for the order see on 41. 


260. tpapres: to the Chorus as to the sympathetic 
Hephaestus, Prometheus appears as ‘a sinner.’ He has 
acted mépa dixns (30) in stealing the fire for men. 


ote... te: see on 244. Kad’ HSoviy, sc. éorl. 


263. Cf. Cho. 697, &w Kopuifwy ddeOplov mnod wéda. The 
sentiment is common ; Kur. Alc. 1078, paov rapawety 4 mabbvra 
kaprepev. Ter. Andr. 309, Facile omnes cum valemus recta 
consilia aegrotis damus. 


266. éxay éexkav: Weck. points out that the repetition gives 
emphasis to expressions of sorrow, entreaty, and asseveration, 
referring to 274, 338, 688, 694, 887, 894, 999. With Euripides 
this repetition became a trick, and Aristophanes (Ran. 1352- 
1355, through the mouth of Aeschylus) pokes fun at him for 
it by parody : 
68 avénrar’ dvémrar’ és aidépa 
KougoTaras mrepvywv aKuats” 
éuol © dxe’ dxea xarédurre, 
Sdxpua Sdxpud 7° am’ dupdarwv 
éBadov €Barov & TAdUWY. 

See the whole passage 1325-1365. 


tpaprov : Prometheus repeats the word used by the Chorus, 
The tone of the line is ‘It was willingly that I sinned as you 
call it.’ Prometheus is far from confessing himself in the 
wrong; he merely admits having transgressed the laws of 
conventional orthodoxy. 

otk dpyyjcopat implies ‘I won’t dispute terms with you,’ 
‘T accept your word sin as a description of my action.’ 

267. The asyndeton is proper, ds @ynTots apyyev rd. are 
explanatory of #uaprov. The insertion of dé after @vyrots 
would convert the sentence into a separate statement: cf. 235. 

nipdpny, ironical, ‘reaped.’ Soph. Aj, 1023, cal radra rdvra 
cod Oavdyros nipdunv. 

268. od piv... ye, ‘not however that,’ limiting a preceding 
statement, or guarding against a wrong impression: cf. Theb. 
538 ; Ag. 1068, 1279. 

pe... TUXdVT’, more regularly ruxdv. See Jebb on Soph. 
Trach. 706, ‘‘The construction with the ace. can be used 
whenever the speaker looks at his own case from without.” 


a me ir i ee 


“a. 


a a 
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Instances of this objective use occur both in prose and poetry, 
e.g. Pl. Rep. iii. 4008, ofuae dé we dxnxodvac: Soph. Aj. 606, 
kaxay édmid’ Evwr Ere mé wor’ avicew. 

269. weSapolois, werapcios (Aeolic edd = pera): cf. Cho, 589, 
medaixpuior: zbed. 590, reddopo (Stanley’s conjecture), Fr. 48, 
médo.kos. : 

271. kal pot, ‘and so now, I pray you.’ The phrase is 
often used in transition. In 279 xai=‘andso.’ kaéro (Robor- 
tello and Hermann, etc.) is no improvement. For kai jou 
ef. Pl. Apol. xix. 17 (318), kal wor uh &xOerbe Né-yorTe TadNOF: 
tbid. xii. 29 (240), Kal jou amdxpivat. 

272. wéSo. has the manuscript authority here, and should 
perhaps be restored in Cho. 47, recévros aluaros médw, and 
similar passages, where the mss. give the dative of médov: 
ef. 749. The locative termination is sometimes called ‘ Doric’ 
because it is most freely used in that dialect: cf. évdo7, apyor. 
But rédo. and ofko: are genuine Attic forms. On this line ' 
Schol. M remarks BovAera yap orjoa tov xopdy Brws 7d ardot-. 
ov don. 

273. Sia tédXovs, ‘throughout,’ ‘from beginning to end.’ 
So Soph. Aj. 685, da TéAous Tede?o Par, ‘fulfilled in all fulness’ 
(Jebb). Sometimes the idea of time rather than of place is 
prominent, so that 6.4 7é\ovs may mean ‘for ever,’ ‘ from first 
to last.’ So 6a mavrés, which in 283 is equivalent to dé 
téXous here, is often used in the sense of ‘for ever.’ 


274. mlBerbe: see on 266. 


275. ‘Trouble, you know, flits from one to another, and 
settles on all alike.’ rat’rd is to be taken adverbially with 
mpoofdve. Paley prefers rafra, ‘tis true that... ,’ but ratra 
seems to be more appropriate to the context, and is recognized 
by Schol. M, 7 repli ra aira mravwpévn rnuovy KTX. 

276. mpds GdAdAoT’ GAXov: the strictly grammatical order is 
altered owing to the favourite Greek idiom of putting con- 
trasted words in close juxtaposition. Cf. 762, mpds ards 
avrod: 921; Hom. Od. v. 155, rap’ ovk é0é\wv éGedovoy. Cf. 
our English ‘‘ Fighting against one another.” 


mpoorfaver: the metaphor is taken from a bee that flits from 
flower to flower. ' 

277. otk dkotoais éreBavtas: cf. 393, dpuwyevw por Tove 
EOdiEas Nbyov: 1040, eld57t Toi wor aod’ dyyedlas: see also on 
23, 441. éreOwvéas is ‘momentary’ aorist, common in dialogue: 
see on 1070. 

281. ayvdv, ‘pure,’ because divine: cf. 88, & dios aldip. 
The ether is a deity both in primitive thought (cf. the heaven- 
god Ovparés) and in later speculation when it was identified 


—— 


a 
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with Zeus (so Aesch. in a pantheistic passage, Mr. 65 A, Zeds 
éorly alOhp, Leds 6€ yh, Leds & ovpavds). For dyvés applied to 
the pure light cf. Soph. H/. 86, & dos ayvor. 

284. Oceanus arrives mounted on a winged horse (rezpa- 
cokes olwvds, 395). See Introd. p. xlii. Euripides made 
Bellerophon ascend to heaven on a Pegasus ; this is amusingly 
parodied by Aristophanes (Pax, 154), where Trygaeus rides 
up to heaven upon a beetle, over which he maintains an imper- 
fect control. Schol. M has éml ypumés dé rerpackedovs dxetrat. 
But this is improbable, as a griffin is not a sea-creature. olwyds 
can be used of any winged animal. Oceanus was probably 
mounted on a sea-horse or hippocamp. At this point Schol. M 
remarks xatpov dldwor TH xopw Kabjkacba THs unxavAs “Qkeavds 
eb av. 

SoAtxAs. Oceanus had come a ‘long journey,’ presumably 
from his home in the extreme west (Hes. Theog. 274; Op. 171), 
although his stream surrounded the world. The Oceanids, 
however, were near enough to hear the noise of the crucifixion 
of Prometheus from their caves (cf. 133), and they must have 
been at the other end of the world (with their father as may 
be inferred from 130). But it is scarcely worth while to 
point out this inaccuracy, which would not be likely to trouble 
the spectator of the play. 

285. Srapenpdpevos: cf. Supp. 543, rodrd BporSy SiauerBoueva 
gorda: Fr. 150, révrov rediov Stavewduevar. In both cases 
Aesch. uses the middle of this verb in the sense of ‘ traversing.’ 
Tépua xeedPou is therefore proleptic, ‘having passed through 
a long journey to its end.’ In Theb. 334, diapetWar Swudrwv 
666v means ‘to change their home for a journey,’ not as L. 
ano S. translate ‘to finish,’ a sense which the verb cannot 

ear. 


289. 7d... cvyyevés. Oceanus was son of Uranus and Gaea, 
and brother of Themis (Hes. Theog. 133, 135), whom Aesch, 
identifies with Gaea. For the sentiment cf. 39. 


292. odk éotly btw... veluae. Cf. Cho. 172, ovx éorw Sorts 
mriv évds Kelpard vw: Ag. 620, odk 06 Srws Adan TA Pevdh 
kahd: Kur. Alc. 52, éo7’ ody drws “AXknoris és yhpas uddor; 
ibid. 113, go Sra tis... cretNas ... rapadvoa Wuxdv. Cf. Hom. 
Il. xxii. 348 ; ii. 687. Goodwin, M. 7’. § 241, treats these as 
examples of potential opt. without dy, forming a class by 
themselves. Peile, on Ag. 620, tries to prove that the opt. 
is thus used without dv to express ‘indefinite generality.’ 
Sidgwick on Ag. 620, followed by Verrall, holds that the 
construction is a variation of the deliberative subj., express- 
ing remoteness of possibility, and supports his’ theory by a 
similar opt. in direct question (Ar. Pl. 488, ot ris PUyor3). 
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The objection to Sidgwick’s view is not the use of the opt., 
but the difficulty of seeing how an indirect question can 
depend on ov« ér7e, Goodwin’s explanation seems reasonable. 
There are traces in Homer of an earlier use of the potential 
optative without dy (see Goodwin, M.7. § 240), and it is 
natural that an old construction should survive with a special 
phrase, and become stereotyped into idiom; that is to say, 
ovx éorw 8s... (Homeric) having in an early stage of the 
language become associated with the potent. opt. without dv 
or xé, the idiom would survive with similar expressions when 
the opt. without dv had become an anomaly. For opt. with- 
out dy see Soph. Ant. 605 (Jebb’s note, who refers to the 
passage as ‘ potential’). The view given here seems to receive 
support from ov« éorw dws with future indicative: e.g. Eur. 
Med. 171, odx éorw brws ... kararatce. Were this expressed 
more remotely as an indirect question it would be fut. optative, 
and we should expect to find this tense instead of the aorist. 
On the other hand the fut. opt. is not used potentially either 
with or without dy. Hence we naturally find the aorist opt. 


299. m@s éréApnoas x7r. Schol. M notes the strangeness 
of the presence of Oceanus here, dou ye “Ounpos ovk elaryaryer 
’Oxeavov els Tov cUNoyov Tov GeGv (Hom. Il. xx. 7, where all 
the rivers except Ocean are present). The absence of Ocean 
was probably due to the fact that Homer did not fully dis- 
sociate the anthropomorphic god from his earth-embracing 
stream. ‘‘Just as Hestia, the personification of the fixed 
dwelling, alone stays away from the solemn processions of 
the gods in the Phaedrus (247 A) so Oceanus is absent because 
he is the bond which holds the world together.” (Leaf on 
Ml. I.c.). Aesch.. probably had the Homeric passage in mind 
when he made Prom. show wonder at the presence of the 
water-god. 

301. attdéxtit’, ‘ self-built,’ 7.e. ‘natural.’ 

otSnpoprtropa, the ‘ mother of iron,’ is in strong contrast to 
pedua. ceanus was ‘out of his element.’ The epithet is 
specially chosen with reference to Scythia, the scene of the 
play, famous for its iron; Theb. 802, ZxvOy ovdnpy. See on 
atOnporéxroves, 714. For the form of the word cf. 461, 
MOVTOMAT Wp. 

303. cvvacxadéy is probably future, like Gewpjowy, from a 
present cwacyddd\w, a parallel form of cvvacxaddw (161, 243). 

307. kal... yé: see note on 73. , 

Tapaivéra Ta AGora: see on 204. 


308. mouxtdw: Schol. M explains as cwer@. The word was 
probably suggested by the epithets applied to Prometheus 
- 
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by Hesiod: e.g. Theog. 510, motkidos alohounris : 521, morkcdd- 
Bovdos, ete. Cf. Shelley, Prom. Un., where Earth says to 
Prometheus ‘Subtle thou art and good.’ Possibly Oceanus 
is speaking with a sneer ; cf. repicoddpwr, 328. 


309. ylyvwoxe cavrdy, an allusion to the familiar yd 
ceavTov written on the temple of Apollo at Delphi: see on 
72, 327, where there is a reference to undév dyay. These two 
maxims were to the Greeks the two chief rules of life. They 
combine to form 76 cw@povetv, and it is in the breach of these 
two laws that Prometheus’ sin lay. Oceanus censures the 
neglect of both. He did not know the measure of his own 
powers, and he exceeded the bounds of self-restraint (e.g. 318, 
327), yielding to av@adia and O@pacvorouia. 

peOdppooar, ‘suit thyself to new ways : cf. Eur. Ale, 1157, 
beOnpudoperba Bedtiw Biov. 

311. treOnypévous, ‘biting’: cf Soph. Aj. 584, yAGooa cot 
TeOnyuevn, ‘your sharp tongue.’ Cf. Psalm Ixiv. 3, Who 
whet their tongue like a sword, and bend their bows to shoot 
their arrows, even bitter words. 

312. ples: cf. 932, r&s & odyl rapBets Todd” éExplrtwv ern; 
plrrw and its compounds when used with éyous, etc., imply 
angry or scornful words. For the sense cf. Shelley, Prom. 
Un. Act I. (Earth speaks) : 

“JT dare not speak like life, lest Heaven’s fell king 
Should hear and link me to some wheel of pain 
More torturing than the one wherein I roll.” 


313. The mss. have xé\ov, which is retained by Paley, 
Weck. and others ; some translate, ‘so that his present anger 
should seem to you but a child’s play of woe,’ taking ubyOwy 
with radiav. But rhythm and grammar alike demand that 
pbx Owv should go with yéXov ; for roy viv xd\ov mapdyra is not 
Greek for rdv viv m. y., whereas the addition of uéy@wy enables 
the words to be considered a single phrase, in which the 
order of the words is immaterial. Taking yédov pdxOwv 
together, we must translate ‘anger consisting of (or ‘ pro- 
ducing ’) woes’ ; so Weck., who compares 900, ddarelais rover, 
‘wanderings of her toils.’ The present instance, however, 
would be intolerably harsh for the reason that yé\ov must 
refer to Zeus and pdxyAwy to Prometheus ; ‘anger of sorrows’ 
is surely an odd way of expressing ‘ Zeus’ anger producing 
your sorrow.’ Weck. formerly read rév viv xé\ov rapsvra 
uoxAov. Déiderlein’s correction 8xXov is brilliant and paleo- 
graphically sound, the metathesis of two letters being common 
enough in mss. For ‘your present crowd of sufferings’ ef. 
541, wuplors wdx Aas. 3xAos is used metaphorically in this play ; 
327, dxAov byw, 


a 


Ps Ot as Sota Se 
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315. épyas = ‘mood of wrath’: the plural of abstract nouns 
is used to express the state or condition of the idea of the 
singular ; cf. edgpocvvas, 539. See Tucker on Supp. 468. 

317. apxata, ‘well-worn,’ ‘trite.’ Oceanus apologizes for 
the triteness of the warning which he gives in the following 
lines of the penalty for boasting. 


318. pévrou, ‘*tis true however that....’ 


319. émixepa: properly ‘wages of manual labour’; hence 
‘wages’ generally, as reward or punishment. References to 
the danger of any form of proud speech are common enough ; 
see on 936. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 385, dyadiver croudtwr davouov 7’ 
agposvvas Td TéXcs Svotvxia. So below, 329. 


323. mpds Kévtca, KOdov éxtevets: an allusion to the pro- 
verbial rpés xévtpa Naxrtigfe, which is common; cf. Ag. 1624, 
mpos KévTpa wy NdkTife, ui) maicas moyns, Where the last word 
explains the meaning, ¢.e. the ox only wounds itself by kicking 
the goad. So Pind. Pyth. ii. 95, wort xévrpov dé rot Naxriadewev 
TehéGer OAccOnpds otuos: Eur. Bacch. 795, Acts of Apost. ix. 5; 
xxvi. 14; Ter. Phorm. 776, namque inscitiast, advorsum stimulum 
calces. 

324. tpaxds ... kparet, ‘a stern and irresponsible despot is 
ruler.’ Possibly, however, we should read irevOivws, which 
improves the run of the sentence ; in that case éo7{ would be 
supplied with rpayvs. Cf. 150, aéérws xpartve.. 

tmev8uvos: see on 10. 


325. Treapdcopar éay Sivwpar: for the construction, cf. Pl, 
Lawe, 638 8, reipwpevos av dpa Sivwpat Sndobv. 

327. py’ &yav: see on 72, 309. For the Latin equivalent 
ef. Ter. Andr. 34, adprime in vita esse utile, ut ne quid nimis. 

328. axptBds: better taken with repoocdppwv (Meineke) 
than with oic@a. Wecklein illustrates the pleonasm by 944, 
Tov mikp@s brépmixpoy : Pers. 794, rods barepiddXous avyav. 

330 ff. On the attitude of Prometheus to Oceanus see 
Intro. p. li. 


{nd o’ d8otver’ x7. Editors generally take this as ironical ; 
e.g. Paley, ‘‘ This is said in irony ; ‘fine talk for one who has 
escaped all blame,’ or ‘lucky you are, etc.’” In support of 
this rendering there are generally quoted Soph. ZH. 1027, 
{dB ce Tob vod ris 6é Setiias orvy@, and Eur. Med. 59, 60: 

TIAL. ovrw yap 7 Tdd\awa maverac youy ; 

TP. (nd\Go’° €v dpyn mia Kovdérw pecol. 
This latter passage is probably not ironical (see Verrall), and 
the former is not parallel. There we find rod vod, here we have 
no secondary object; for d@ovvex’ xrd, cannot take the place 
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of one, since what point is there in Prom. saying zronzcally, 
‘T envy thee thy escape’? There is no doubt that Prom. did 
envy Oceanus his freedom from punishment, nor is there any 
doubt as to the fact of his present immunity. (\® ce may be 
said with some bitterness at the thought of the contrast be- 
tween the speaker’s lot and that of Oceanus, but there is no 
irony. Trans. ‘Ah! I envy thee in that thou art free from 
entanglement in blame, for having even dared to sympathize 
with me in these troubles.’ 


331. totrwv : so Wecklein ; the mss. reading rdytwy cannot 
be retained. It would imply that Oceanus had been implicated 
in the whole struggle of Prom. against Zeus, whereas Prom. 
distinctly asserts (234) that he alone befriended mortals. 
Moreover Oceanus is confident that he has enough influence 
with Zeus to procure the freedom of Prometheus as a personal 
favour (338), a confidence which would be strange in one who 
would have deserved the same punishment. zavTwy and rovTwy 
both in uncials and cursives resemble each other. In 505 M 
has ra$ra for mdvra. Moreover the copyist’s eye may have 
caught the similar looking 7dvTws two lines below, an accident 
which probably occurred also in 677 and elsewhere. Weil’s 
movwy gives the requisite sense ‘having dared to sympathize 
with me in my (present) troubles’; but with révwyv we should 
have expected a demonstrative. Stadtmiiller suggests revOdv. 
Schol. M, davyuatw ce m&s ovdév wérovOas td Aids cuwvadyov 
pot. 

petaoxetv: Weil, for mss. ueracydv. If we follow the ss. 
we must take kal rerohunkds as interjected parenthetically ; 
for éuol can be governed only by eracydév. It is true that 
there are instances of the insertion of a word that interrupts 
the system; e.g. Soph. Ant. 537, cal Euumericxw Kal pépw rijs 
alrlas. But yeracxety is probably right; peracydv would be 
liable to alteration by a scribe who misunderstood kai, ‘ even,’ 
as copulative. 

333, 334. The alliteration is very effective, and can hardly 
be accidental. Aesch. seems fond of the repetition of 7 (and 
en x especially Z'heb. 1-9, 30-34, 648 ff. (Verrall), Supp. 

mpos TadTa uh) TaOwuev Sv odds wbvos 
wodds dé wdvros eivex’ 7950 Sopl. 
Pers. 668, riva méNs rove? mévov ; 


334, mamtawe: Prom. is perfectly sincere. Here again 
Paley sees a certain amount of irony. 


680, ‘by the going,’ ewndo. The instrumental dative here 


and elsewhere (e.g. Theb. 37, wh warady 65¢) takes the place of 
a verbal noun from léva: (Verrall on Theb. l.c.). 
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337. dppadpevov, sc. ué, which is omitted by M and others; 
cf. 176. 

340-376. Though under provocation from the somewhat 
patronizing and tactless speech of Oceanus (335-340), Prom. 
remains courteous to him, though not cordial. The only hint 
he gives of the irritation, caused by an unwelcome visitor at 
a time of great agony and trial, is in 343; see note; also 
Intro. p. li. 


340. ra pév, ‘thus far,’ ze. ‘I thank you for the mpoduuia 
which you have already shown ; but I do not wish you to go 
further.’ év is answered by drdp (341) as often (see L. and S. 
8.v. wév, ii. 6) instead of 6é. 

éraivG, here and often, with the acc. (ra uév) of the thing 
for which a person is thanked. Many editors misunder- 
stand the meaning of the verb, taking it as equivalent to 
benigne (as in Ar. Ran. 508, kadd\o7’, era), namely, ‘I am 
much obliged, but decline your offer of help.’ But xovdapy 


\jéw troré shows that érawv is said sincerely. a 


343. éuol: the dative is fairly common in poetry with 
aperew: cf. Pers. 842, ws rots Pavoicr mrodros ovdév wpenrel. 
The acc. is more regular as in 507. 


el te kal qrovety GéXes seems to express some doubt of 
Oceanus’ real intention of going beyond mere words, xai 
emphasizing woveiy. Trans. ‘If trouble thou wilt take.’ Weck- 
lein follows the other mss. and reads @é\os, which would 
make the contingency still more remote. Glazebrook, how- 
ever, takes xal closely with ef and not with moveiy, ‘even 
though,’ and adds that e cat ‘‘is more polite than kai ed. 
(‘even if’); the difference is that cal el only puts a case as a 
possibility, whereas e/ caf assumes that it is a fact.” With 
this interpretation Prometheus would be casting no doubt on 
the genuineness of Oceanus’ offer of practical aid. 


345, 346. Prometheus is willing to suffer alone, although 
companionship in misfortune brings consolation. Schol. M, 
TIpounOnrixGs* ob yap kara Tov dvOpwmivov Noytopdv ToAdovs aiT@ 
ouvaruxet BovdeTat 0 ILpounbeds. 

347-372 are wrongly assigned to Oceanus in the mss. The 
grandeur of the speech makes it quite unsuitable in the mouth 
of Oceanus, who is a master only of commonplace. Moreover 
Atlas was the brother of Prom. (Hes. J’heog. 509), not of 
Oceanus. 

The copyists were probably misled by ov djra, which they 
took to express assent of one person to the words of another. 
But Dindorf shows that ov d7r7a, ‘surely not,’ is used rhetori- 
cally in continuous speech; cf. Soph. O.C. 433, ete. 
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Possibly, too, the incongruity of 360 as uttered by Prom., 
who is himself a sinner in this respect, may have assisted the 
error. 


348. The myth of Atlas is first found in Hom. Od. i. 52, 


"At\ayTos Ouvyatnp ddodppovos, bs Te Oadaoons 

mdons BévOen oldev, exer S€ Te Kiovas avTos 

paxpds, al yatdy re kat ovpavoy audis éxouct. 
Hes. Theog. 317-520, 

“Arhas 0’ odpavoy etpdy exer kparepns tm’ avayKns, 

melpacww év yalns mpomap ‘Koreplowy wyvpdvwr, 

éoTnas, Kepary Te Kal dkaudryoe xéperct. 

TaUTnY yap ol wotpay éddccato pynrréra Levs. 


and 746 ff.; Hdt. iv. 184. 


mTpos éotrépous Tétrovs, ‘towards the west.’ mpdés often takes 
the acc. with verbs of rest to describe the points of the com- 
pass ; cf. Hom. Od. ix. 25, xeirac rpds S6gov. The idea is that 
of lookin’ towards an object ; hence épdw and kindred verbs 
take mpés with acc. 


349. xlova, ‘a pillar set up from earth to heaven’ to keep 
them apart; cf. Hom. Od. i. 54, dudis éxover (quoted on 348). 
A lofty cloud-capped mountain naturally suggested the fancy 
that it supported the overhanging firmament, which was thus 
divided from the earth. So in Pind. Pyth. i. 35, Etna is 
called a xiwy ovpavla. Hesiod (J.c.) does not mention the 
pillar, which Aesch. and Pind. borrow from Homer, changing 
the plur. xfovas to the sing. As applied to a single mountain, 
kiwy seems more appropriate than «loves: the plural perhaps 
gives a more metaphorical and less physical conception. The 
idea that Atlas supported both the heaven and the earth is a 
much later development, arising at a time when the original 
meaning of the myth was lost, and Atlas was no longer 
thought of as a mountain. This idea was probably due to a 
misunderstanding of the Homeric yatdéy re xal ovpavoy dudis 
éxouot. Cf. Paus. v. 11, 12, odpavdy xal yy avéxwv mapéornxe, 
in describing a figure of Atlas on the chest of Cypselus. 
Pausanius goes out of his way to commit this error, as he 
himself states that the inscription on the chest referred only 
to the heaven, "Aras & ovpavdy ofros éxer. See Preller-Robert, 
i.” p. 562, Paulys, Real-Hneycl., Art. Atlas, Roscher, Lea. 

350. dpous épe(Swv: cf. Milt. Sams. Agon.: 

«© And on his shoulders bore 
The gates of Azza ; 


: : : : : and loaded so, 
Like whom the Gentiles feign to bear up heaven.” 
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351. Kuduklov: cf. Pind. Pyth. i. 17, rév more Kidlkov 

Opéwev mrodvevumov dvtpov: Milton, P.L. i. 199: 
“*Typhon whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held.” 

354. Tupdva. For the details of the myth see Cl. Dict. 
Other forms of the name are Tu¢dwy (Epic), Tupas, Tudwers. 
According to Hesiod, however (Vheog. 307, 869), Tudév was 
son of Tudwets. Later poets identified them (L. and S. s.v. 
Tugév). The name is connected with ridew, ‘to raise a 
smoke,’ and Typhon is the personification of violence in 
nature, such as volcanic agencies, furious whirlwinds or 
‘typhoons,’ and dust-storms or simoons. 


Tac. davtéovn: the mss. have the unmetrical maow ds 
avtéorn. There are several suggested remedies. Gaisford, 
Porson, Blomfield have dors dvréory, quoting examples of the 
insertion of parts of ras. But dors is rarely, if ever, used in 
classical Greek with a definite antecedent, except as=quippe 
qu. Wunderlich and Dindorf, raéow 6s dvéorn. But avéorn 
is weak compared with dvrécsrn, and, moreover, the metre is 
not Aeschylean. Hermann is followed by Weck. and Weil. 
in reading mao: 8 avréorn, comparing Sept. 568 ff.: 

&xrov héyouw’ dv dvdpa cwhpovécrarov 

adkhy 7 apicrov pdvTww ’Audidpew Blav, 

“Oporwiow dé mpds mihas TeTAyMEvOS 

kakotot Bager, 
where we might have expected és instead of dé. This emen- 
dation is on the right track. That raou is sound is shown by 
120, and its position in the sentence makes it emphatic. We 
read mdow dvréctn with less change. For the abruptness 
caused by the omission of 6¢ see on 235, 267, 495. The 
emphasis on 7acw tends to soften the abrupt opening of the 
sentence, as is the case in 870, uaxpod Néyou xrX. The harsh- 
ness is, however, sufficient to have induced a scribe, who did 
not understand the reason of it, to insert és. The insertion 
of 6é€ in 399 (daxpucicraxrov 5’ MSS.) was probably due to the 
same cause. The emendation in the text (which we had read 
before we found that it had previously been anonymously 
suggested and mentioned by Wellauer) is slighter than Her- 
mann’s, and the corruption admits of easier explanation if this 
was the original reading. There would have been no reason 
for a scribe to change aout 8 dvréorn. On the other hand, to 
a superficial reader, some connexion with the preceding sen- 
tence would seem necessary. The introduction of an illegal 
anapaest does not appear to have caused a copyist any qualms, 
if we may judge from the number of corrupt passages in which 
such metrical anomalies occur, e.g. in 353 M has éxarovra- 
Kkadpnvov ; so, too, in 6, 1138, ete. 
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355. déBov: cognate acc., as céhas in the next line; cf. 
Theb. 386, krdfovcr Kddwves Pd8ov (so M; most mss. have 
pbvov). Tzetzes on Lycoph. 177 quotes this passage with 
govov, which is accepted by many editors; cf. Ag. 1309, 
pbvov dbuo mvéovow. The two words are readily confused, 
owing to the similarity of »y and 8 in cursive. éfov, how- 
ever, Seems more appropriate to the present passage, although 
it is perhaps a refinement to reject ¢évov, with Wecklein, on 
the ground that it could not be applied to the gods. 


358. avto: ‘In poetry this dat. is freely used after verbs 
of motion, but the idea of interest is always traceable,” Jebb 
on Soph. Ant. 234. 


&ypumvov BéAos: the epithet is transferred from Zeus to 
Bédos with great effect; cf. 115, Lycoph. 386, dypimrvy 
mpocxabyuevos téxvy. Tyrrell on Eur. Yroad. 440 quotes 
Barry Cornwall’s ‘‘ Hear the waters their white music weave.” 


359. kataiBarys, ‘down-rushing.’ So Zeus as the Thun- 
derer bore the title of Kara:Bdrns, Ar. Pax, 42; Paus. 
v. 14. 10; ef. Lycoph. 383, karaiBdrns oxnrrés. Hor. Od. 
iii. 4. 42: 

** Scamus ut inypios 
Titanas immanemque turmam 
Fulmine sustulerit caduco.” 

362. épapadrdby : Lycoph. 178, deWarw crodovpévwr. 

o8évos, ‘had his strength thundered out of him.’ Accord- 


ing to Greek idiom the acc. is retained with the passive, from 
the active c&eBpdyrncev alte cbevos. 


363. tapdopov, ‘sprawling,’ ‘outstretched,’ asin Hom. JJ. vii. 
156, ékerro maprjopos évOa cai &vGa. This meaning seems to be 
developed from the original sense ‘hung at the side’ of a 
trace-horse. See L. and S. 


365. lrovpevos ‘ weighted,’ ‘crushed down.’ The word is 
perhaps suggested by Pindar’s description of Aetna, OJ. iv. 10, 
Alrvay lirov aveudercav Exatoyxepadra Tudévos. The verb occurs 
in Ar, Hg. 924, lrovuevos rais elogopais. The root ix- appears 
in the cognate tmrrouwar (Hom. JI. i. 454, etc.), the Lat. ic-ere. 
Hence tos, the ‘crusher’ or ‘striker’ is applied to the falling 
piece of a mouse-trap and a fuller’s press. It is strange that 
Glazebrook should follow L. and S. in taking the sense 
‘mouse-trap’ to be original, as if irovmevos meant ‘crushed 
like a trapped mouse.’ Surely the metaphor is unworthy; 
nor have we any authority for supposing that this was the 
first or proper meaning of Gros. 


366. Kopudais év dkpais. There appear to have been two 
distinct ideas to account for the eruption of voleanic moun- 
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tains. According to one class of myths, such mountains were 
piled over some captive giant, who moved uneasily under his 
burden, and ever and anon belched forth fiery streams in his 
fury. Other myths explained the eruptions by the theory 
that the interior of the mountains was the workshop of 
Hephaestus, the divine smith, and that the rumbling was 
caused by the hammer of the god or his attendant Cyclopes. 
Vergil gives both forms of the legend ; Aen. iii. 578 ff.: 


** Fama est Enceladi semiustum fulmine corpus 
Urgueri mole hac, ingentemque insuper Aetnam 
Impositam ruptis flammam expirare caminis ; 
Et fessum quoties mutet latus intremere omnem 

- Murmure Trinacriam et caclum subtexere fumo.” 

Td. viii. 416 ff.: 

“ Insula Sicanium iuxta latus A eoliamque 
Erigitur Liparen, fumantibus ardua saxis, 
Quam subter specus et Cyclopum exesa caminis 
Antra Aetnaca tonant, validique incudibus ictus 
Auditi referunt gemitum, striduntque cavernis 
Stricturae Chalybum et fornacibus ignis anhelat, 
Volcani domus, et Volcania nomine tellus.” 


Pindar (Pyth. i. 30 ff.) attributes both the noise and the fire 
to the sole agency of Typho. He mentions the name of 
Hephaestus, it is true, but the context shows clearly that the 
name is only used as a metonym for fire; cf. 6, xewo & 
“Agaicroto Kpowvods épmerov Oewordrous dvaméumer, ‘the monster 
sends up streams of fire.’ 

Aeschylus unites the two views; Typhon lies a restless 
prisoner underneath, while above, at the summit of the 
mountain, Hephaestus works at his forge. The result of this 
fusion of Iegends is not altogether happy ; Aesch. evidently 
assumes that the eruption is due to Typho (cf. 371), but the 
introduction of pvdpoxrume? “Hpaioros obscures his meaning by 
hinting at a different and conflicting tradition. 

For Lucretius’ theory of the eruptions of Aetna, see vi. 
680 ff. 

For this description of the eruption Pindar (Pyth. i. 25-50) 
should be carefully compared. The similarity is striking, 
GPE 

Tas epevryovTat pev amddrov mupes ayvoTaTaL 
éx puxev maryal* morapol 0° apéparow perv mpoxéovTe pbov 
Kamvov aldav’. 

367. ékpayhoovtal mote. See Intro. p. xxxvi. Thucydides 
(iii. 116) refers to this eruption in noting one which took 
place in 425 B.c., éppin 6€ mepi aro 70 éap ToiTo 0 pias Tob mupos 
éx Ths Airvys ... Aeyerat dé mevrnkdaTw éreL punvat ToUTO wETa TO 
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mpbrepov pedua. If we accept Thucydides’ calculation, we 
must place the date of the earlier eruption at 475. The 
Parian marble gives 479 as the year, and it is probable that 
Thucydides spoke in round numbers, or did not verify the 
date given him (cf. \éyerat). Kriiger, however, suggests that 
he really wrote vé érec and not v’. The corruption would be 
easy. 

368. yvd8ous : see on 64, 

370. eEavetéoe: cf. Lycophron 689, Tud&vos ayplov déuas 
proyu@ F€ovca. 

371. Ocppfis: the accumulation of epithets is Aeschylean, 
and there is no need (with Weil and Weck.) to reject M’s 
reading for Oepyots. Cf. the wonderfully effective collocation 
of adjectives in Supp. 794: 

Nocas alyitu dmrpbo- 

decxTos oldppwv Kpeuwas 

yurids méTpa : 
also Bacchylides v. 97 ff., xkaduxocrepavou ceuvas ... “Apréusdos 
NeukwAEvov. 


a&mjorov makes good sense and can be retained. Schiitz, 
followed by most editors, reads drAdrov, from Pind. Pyth. 
i. 21. Undoubtedly in this passage there are reminiscences 
of Pindar, but there is no need to conclude that Aeschylus 
slavishly copied him. As Hermann says, ‘‘ Cur corrigatur 
quod caret vitio?” 
{adns; cf. Milton, P.Z. ii. 177: 
** What if all 
Her stores were opened, and this firmament 
Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fire. 
: é ; : while we perhaps 
Caught in a fiery tempest . . . ?” 


377-380: Translated by Cicero, J'usc. iii. 31: 


“ Ut Prometheus tlle Aeschyli cut cum dictum esset, 
‘ Atqui, Prometheu, te hoc tenere existumo 
Mederi posse rationem iracundiae’ 

Respondit, 
‘Siquidem qui tempestivam medicinam admovens 
Non ad gravescens volnus illidat manus.’” 


378. dpyiis vorovens, ‘a disordered temper.’ Many editors 
read Wvyis, which is given by Plutarch (Cons. ad A poll. 102 B) 
and Eustathius (696 and 1005) in their quotations of the 
line. On the other hand Stobaeus (Flor. xx. 18) quotes 
épyjs waralas elolv atrvoe (leq. larpol) Néyo. Cicero’s translation 
does not help us, as iracundiae might be a free rendering of 
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either word. Wecklein follows Hermann in reading puxjjs 
on the ground that ‘dpyi voroica non erit nimia et modum 
excedens ira intelligenda, sed quae nédn impleat modum nec 
possit recte censert tra esse.’ This criticism would be valid, if 
it were necessary to understand dpy7 as ‘anger’; but the 
word is often used in a neutral sense, like our ‘temper’; 
e.g. Eur. Med. 121. dpyijs would be liable to suffer from 
misquotation, and give place to the more obvious yuxjs. 
Moreover it is specially suitable here, as being connected 
with dpydw, which has a meaning similar to o¢prydw, 380. 
For the metaphor, cf. Milt. Sams. Agon.: 


‘Meanwhile be calm, 
And healing words from these thy friends admit.” 


And again: 
« Apt words have power to ’suage 
The tumours of a troubled mind, 
And are as balm to festered wounds.” 


379. ye does not here express assent, as often, in which 
ease it would be placed earlier in the sentence, but lays 
emphasis on éy xapw: ‘‘(True,) if one soften the heart in 
season.” 


kéap, the (angry) heart; see on 245. 


380. odpryavta, ‘swollen,’ here a medical term. The 
metaphor is from an ulcer, which yields to treatment by 
entle pressure (uad@doon), but becomes inflamed when 
handled roughly and reduced too violently. o@vdavra, a 
rare word, of the same meaning, is read by some editors 
from the mistaken idea that it was given by m in M. 


ioxvatvy, ‘reduce,’ also medical. Cf. Ar. Ran. 939 (Eur. 
speaks to Aesch.), . 
GAN ws rapédaBov rhyv Téexvnv Tapa cod TO mp&rov evOds 
oldotoay b7d KouTacudaTwy Kal pnudrwy éeraxev, 
isxvava pev mpwrictrov airy Kal 76 Bapos adel ov 
émvArlos Kal mepimarois Kal TevTALovot EUKOLS. 
Aeschylus employs a large number of medical terms or 
references to the physicians’ art; e.g. 475 ff., 499, 878; Supp. 
1069; Ag. 188 (Verrall’s ed.), 567, 1259 f. 


383. Prometheus’ curt reply is appropriately given in a 
single line. At the same time it prepares the way for the 
stichomythia that follows (386-392). 


384. THSe TH voow: 2.¢. ednOia: the dat. is rare for the usual 
cogn. acc. a Soph. Trach. 544, vocotvre kelvy moda THdE TH 
vosw. Similarly Biw for the regular Blov is found with ¢jv in 
Soph. Hl. 650; Trach. 168. 
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385. wt} hpovetv Soxetv: the u7 belongs to doxeiv, ‘not to be 
thought wise,’ i.e. ‘it is often good policy to conceal true 
wisdom by a mask of apparent simplicity.’ 


386. TaprAdkynpa: i.e. 7d uh ppovety, ‘I shall be thought 
the foolish one for sending you on the errand.’ 


387. ods Méyos, ‘your argument,’ i.e. ‘the whole tenor of 
your words.’ There is no special reference to the preceding 
line. 

388. ph yap, ‘yes, for perhaps your pity for me may bring 
you,’ etc, This use of uw with subj. expressing anxiety and 
suspicion is both Homeric and Attic. Cf. Od. v. 467: 

ph w &uvdis oriBn Te Kaxh Kal O7dvs eépon . 
€& éduynrenins Oaudon.... 

‘Perhaps rime and dew will blast me.’ Pl. Gorg. 462k, 
Hh dypoxdrepov Td adnOés 7: Dem. Ol. i. 26, wh lav mixpdv 
elrreiv 7. In Plato, who uses the construction frequently, it 
is a polite insinuation. Probably the yu interrogative is 
cognate to this ; see 247. 

Opfvos obpds, ‘your pity for me.’ For this use of the 
possessive pronoun (as an objective gen.), cf. Pers. 698, rh 
evn ald@: Soph. O.T7. 969, rau@ rim: Pl. Apol. 244, % éuh 
5.aBod7. 

389. Oceanus interrupts, continuing the construction of 
37 $ Ch. 25. 

390. kéap: see on 245, 

391. Oceanus, who has shown signs of wavering in his 
resolve, now becomes thoroughly nervous, and ready to 
accept Prom.’s estimate of the danger. 


392. oréd\Xov, kopl{ov, odfe: the rapid sequence of impera- 
tives. denotes anger; cf. 937. The sufferer’s irritation, 
which has been with difficulty repressed during the ordeal of 
Oceanus’ visit, at last breaks out. 


393-396. Oceanus’ answer betrays two feelings, resentment 
at Prometheus’ cold refusal of his offer of assistance, which 
he feels to be highly virtuous under the circumstances, and 
timorous apprehension as to the possible results of his sym- 
pathy with the enemy of Zeus. His indignation is shown in 
393 ; ‘I will not stay where Iam not wanted,’ as he says, 
in effect, with offended dignity. The feeble and almost 
ludicrous reason for departure in the three following lines ill 
conceals his uneasiness ; ‘I must be off; my steed is impatient, 
and wants to be home.’ This explanation is perhaps more 
suitable than that given by the editors: ‘I daresay my steed 
would sooner be at home than take me on a mission to Zeus,’ 
as if Oceanus spoke with affected indifference. 
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396. Kdpaperev yovu: see on 32. Oceanus here leaves the 
stage. 

397-435, First Stasimon: Schol. M, 76 ordowmov adder 6 xopds 
émt THS ys KaTeAnAVOWS. 

The metre (Ionic a minore) is suited to the subject—the 
universal wail over the lost fortunes of the Titans. For 
examples of the same metre cf. Pers. 65 ff., wemépaxey mev 6 
mepoérrons Hon, and Supp. 1019 ff., ire wav «rd. 


398-414. Trans., ‘‘I mourn over thee on account of thy 
hapless fortunes, Prometheus. Shedding, in a flood, a tender 
stream from my eyes, I wet my cheek with running fountains 
of tears. For thus miserably ruling by his despotic laws 
Zeus displays overweening lordship over the gods of olden 
time... And now all the land groans aloud and the [some 
people’s name is here to be supplied] bewail thy glorious 
time-honoured power and that of thy sire, and all mortals 
who have their homes in holy Asia sympathize with thy 
woes, also the dwellers in the Colchian land,” etc. 


399. Saxpvoletaxtov. The MSs. daxpucloraxroy & does not 
correspond with the antistrophe. Save for this there is 
perfect responsion in the Ionic verses. For the omission of 
a connecting particle see on 235, 354. Weil, Weck., and most 
edd. adopt Minckwitz’s daxpucloraxra 5: for this adverbial 
use cf. Kur. Or. 410, evraidevra & dmorpérn déyew. Paley has 
daxpuciorakroy ... 0 eiBouéva, an impossible trajection of dé. 


400. padiwov: see crit. note ; padwr is less probable, as the 
word is applicable to féos and not to écowv. Hesychius 
explains by Aerrév, ioxvdr, edxivnroy, dmaddv, evd.dceorov. The 
idea is perhaps taken from the Homeric répev ddxpv. 


401. treyEa: idiomatic aor. of immediate past; cf. 393, 
é$dvéas, and see on 1069. 


402. dpéyapta ta48e, ‘thus miserably’ (for the Titans) ; 
adverbial ace. with kpativwr. 


405. aixpav, ‘ lordship,’ ‘ power of the spear,’ a metonymic 
use from the simple meaning ‘spear-point.’ The view that 
aixuy could mean ‘spirit’ cannot be maintained. In Ag. 483, 
Cho, 630, yuvatkds (yuvackela) aixud is best taken as a kind of 
half-proverbial oxymoron; a ‘woman’s spear’ is evidently 
synonymous with a woman’s weakness. In the Choephoroe 
the meaning is made more clear by the addition of &rodpov. 
Similarly in Pind. Nem. x. 13, Opéve & alxuay ’Apudirptwvos, 
the sense is not ‘nourished the warlike spirit of A.,’ but 
‘nourished the spear,’ 7.e. gave him success in war. So Pind. 
Isth. v. 33, Terpand. Fr. 6. There is certainly no authority 
for the meaning of ‘sceptre,’ suggested by L. and S. for this 
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passage and 925, where the trident is spoken of as the 
weapon, not the sceptre, of Poseidon. — 


407. Some word has fallen out, either after weyadooy nuova 
7 with the scansion —— ~ ~, or after dpyavorper with the 
scansion ——~~—. Wecklein’s <@’ éorépioc> is ingenious, 
as peoples from the east, north, and south are mentioned, 
but some proper name seems required. Hermann, followed 
by Paley, reads <daxpuxéeu> and orévovca (from some MSs.), 
with xWpa continued as subject. 


408. trav odv: owing to the position of the article, Prickard 
and others take the adjectives veyadocxjuova and dpyaorper7 
as predicative; but though dpxaumper7, with emphasis on 
the first half of the compound, lends itself to this explanation, 
‘bewails thy power and that of thy kin as a glory of the 
past,’ peyadorxjuova would have little force. 7dy must be 
closely associated with cay scvvopamévwy te, and does not 
affect the ordinary attributive force of the adjectives. 


409. cuvopatpdvey : ze. the Titan dynasty in general. 


410. érouxov: Schol. M (followed by Paley) assumes this 
to be an anachronism ; oJrw yap fv émouxicbetca Tots" EAXnow 7 
*Aola. But @roixov @50s ’Acias véuovra is merely a poetical 
equivalent for ’Aciay ofxofco., ‘dwell in Asian homes, and the 
prepositional part of éroxov has no special force. It should 
be noted that all the tribes mentioned are barbarian ; so far 
from committing an anachronism, Aesch. seems to have 
designedly avoided any mention of Greeks, in order to 
emphasize the world-wide benefits of Prometheus. 

414. Second Strophe, 414-419; Antistrophe, 420-424. 

416. paxas drperror: udxas is certainly the gen. (not acc. 
plur.), which is common in poetry with adjectives compounded 
with a- privat. See Goodwin, G. G. § 180. For instances in 
Aesch., see 884, yAwoons axparjs: Ag. 302, o'x dmammov 
*Tdatov mupis: Theb. 875, di\ov dmricro Kal Kaxdyv arpipmoves. 
If the adj. were not of this class udxyas might be acc. plur., 
for which Paley compares Sewds uaynr. 

417. XkvOns: see on 2. 


417 f. yds €ryxarTov rérov: Lake Maeotis (Sea of Azoyv) is 
apparently the most northerly point known to Aesch. The 
Scythians dwelt to the N. and N.E. of the lake, and were 
thought to touch the ocean in both these directions. 

420. "ApaBias. This reading of the mss. which places 
Arabia in the north has naturally caused much difficulty. 
Martin suggested ’Apias (cf. Cho. 423, where the Schol. 
explains "Apiov by Ieporxdy. Wecklein sees a play upon words 
in ’Aplas ... dpecov); Weil, Weck., and Haines adopt this 
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emendation. But ’Aplas should have A. Hermann has 
Lapuarav, Heimsoeth Xadkidos (7.e. the Scythian Chalcis). 
Burges proposed ’ABdpres, from “ABapis, the Hyperboreans (cf, 
Hat. iv. 36). Boissonade, ’AS8apias, on which Haines remarks, 
‘The emendation “ASapias—the land of the Avars—is sup- 
ported by the fact that the name Arabia is extended to 
Avaria (Mackenzie’s Schamyl and Circassia, p. 123).’ 

Editors find fault with the metre, ’ApaBias responding to 
Kodxidos 7’ of the Strophe; but it is possible for the initial 
trochee to be resolved, and violation of syllabic responsion 
may be excused in the case of proper names, if anywhere. 

Schol. M has més rhv ’ApaBiay Kavkdow ouv@xicey; an 
iambic line. 

Now Paley quotes a curious passage from Plautus (7'7in. 
934). 

Omnium primum in Pontum advecti ad Arabiam tervam 
sumus, CH. Eho, an etiam Arabia est in Ponto? 

Is it possible that the Schol.’s remark is a quotation from 
some Greek comic poet (possibly Menander), ridiculing 
Aeschylus’ geography in this passage, and that Plautus 
refers to the passage? For such ridicule compare the parody 
from Cratinus, quoted on 794. It should be noticed that the 
Scholiast frequently quotes lines from Homer and other poets 
without any indication that the words are a quotation. More- 
over the verb cuv@xicev seems more suitable to the language of 
a poet than to a scholiast ; cf. Theognet. Phasm. i. 6, olw pe 
Saivwv pitocddw awgxev. This can, at the best, be only 
a guess. Anyhow Aeschylus’ geography is so chaotic that 
we can scarcely be surprised at any misplacement, or condemn 
any vagary as really beyond his capacity. 


421. inplkpnpvov ... réAvcpa: Weck. suggests that this is 
probably Echatana (’AyBdrava, Pers. 961), the lofty capital 
of the Medes. 


423. dfumpdpo.ot, ‘sharp-faced.’ For the compound, cf. 
Theb. 533, Ag. 235, kaNarpwpos : Empedocles 314, avdpdrpwpos : 
Soph. Vrach. 13, Bodrpwpos. The mpwpa of a spear would be 
the alyuy, ‘point’; the second part of the compound, as 
often, contains the idea expressed by the noun in agreement 
with the adj. Cf. 577, rndémdavor mAdvar: 585, modvrdavor 
mrdvat: 900, duorddvors ddareias: Ag. l.c. kaddlrpwpov orbua : 
Soph. 0.7. 518, Blov rob paxpatwyos: Trach. 791, dvomdpevvos 
Aéxtpov: O.C. 716, edqperwos mrdra: Eur. I.7', 1234, etcraw 
“yovos. 


Tucker( Intro. to Supp. p. ix), illustrating the “‘ strength 
and absolute justice” of epithets in Aesch., refers to this 
phrase: “So when an army dévmpwpoioe Bpéwer év alxpais, the 
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advanced line of spears is compared to a squadron ready for 
the éu8odk7n with its sharp prows.” This interpretation is 
dramatic and effective, but it seems to us, judging by the 
other instances of -rpwpos in composition, that it is pressing 
too hard this part of the compound, which had probably 
lost the freshness of its metaphorical use and become worn. 


425-435. The text of this passage is very perplexing. The 
lines cannot be arranged into strophe and antistrophe without 
considerable violence, and on the whole it seems better to 
adopt the old theory of an epode. The text of M isas follows: 

povov 6n mpsabev &ddov Ev tdvots 
OauévT’ adkapavrodérots 

Tirdva NUpats elordduav Oedv 
“Atay ws aléy breipoxov abévos 
Kpara.oy ovpavidy Te mwéXov 

varos vroorTevarer. 


The passage as it stands cannot be construed, for Scholefield’s 
view that oGévos rédov Te is for cbévos 7éXov is quite untenable. 
Moreover this meaning of c6évos for a ‘mass’ or ‘ weight’ is 
without parallel. céévos is not equivalent to dyfos or Bapos. 

Weil has “ArNavtos tirépoxov oOévos Kparatiy, ws yar ovpdvidy 
Te wodov vwTas vroocreydver (Hermann for Urocrevagter). Weck- 
lein inserts yaias after xparaidy, and oréywy after rédov (omit- 
ting vdéros). There are serious objections to both readings. 
No emendation which introduces yay or yaias can be accepted, 
for Atlas does not support the heaven and earth, but only the 
earth (see note on 348). Wecklein justifies yaias by remark- 
ing that, although Atlas does not bear up the earth, the earth 
resists the feet of Atlas who presses heavily upon it, owing to 
the weight of heaven. This may be dynamically correct, but 
few will believe that it is Aeschylean. It also requires the 
omission of vrais, a word which there is no reason to suspect. 
Wecklein’s view is also open to the objection against the use 
of cAévos as ‘mighty weight’ mentioned above. The corrup- 
tion seems to have arisen from the idea that o@évos referred to 
the burden of Atlas, instead of to Atlas himself. This error 
necessarily caused the insertion of re, to connect céévos and 
modov. See Crit. Note. 

vroorevagver With vwros cannot be right; the difficulty was 
seen by Schol. M, who must himself have had the corrupt 
text, as he says Nelrer Exwv, 7) mera oTevayuod Pépe. His second 
explanation cannot be accepted as good Greek; but he is 
probably right in suggesting that a participle has been lost. 
Wecklein’s sréywy is more probable than the Scholiast’s éxwv 
(Dind. éyév), as the word is not only suitable in itself, but 
may easily have dropped out owing to the proximity of similar 
letters in drocreyafer, 
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In the preceding part of the passage we retain the reading 
of M, merely adopting the change of dxauavrodérors (which is 
a vox nihilt) into ddauavrodéros. There is something to be said 
for the view that dxayavrodérors AYwars has come into the text 
from 148, and that Tirava is a gloss on dedv. Still the words 
themselves are quite unobjectionable ; if Atlas was not bound 
literally, his ‘adamantine chains’ can be understood as meta- 
phorical. For Tiraéva 6e5y we may compare Hes. Vheog. 630, 
Turfvés re Geol, and often. 

Translate : ‘‘One other Titan-god only have I seen before 
in trouble, subdued by woes of adamantine*bonds, the mighty 
Atlas pre-eminent in strength, who to the sound of his own 
groaning supports the vault of heaven upon his back.” 


427. c8évos “Athavros: the Epic periphrasis is common 
with o@évos, as with Bin, is, udvos; cf. Hom. JU. xiii. 248, ete. 


430. otéywv: this conjecture is supported by Aesch. Fr. 
298, Gdov ovpavocrey7 (of Atlas) ; cf. Hesych. oréye* Bacrdger, 
Uropevet. 


432. cupmitvey, with cdvdwr, ‘moans as it breaks in unison 
with his cry.” 

433. “AiSos pvxds yas: yas is closely connected with puxbs, 
and is practically equivalent to an adj. x@évios, ‘the dark 
earth-recess of Hades.’ So Hur. Supp. 53, rddwv ywpmara 
yalas. 

troBpéwer, ‘mutters in concert.’ See on 126. 

436-525. Second Episode. 

436. xdidq ... av0a8lq, causal datives. 


437. ovyav: this cannot refer to the silence of Prometheus 
in the opening scene, as the Chorus were not then present. 
Usually the actors would be absent from the stage while the 
Chorus sang; in this play the special circumstances necessitate 
the presence of the chief actor throughout. Prometheus must 
be silent during the song ; but Aeschylus apparently thought 
that some sort of apology was required to explain the unusual 
circumstance. It is possible, of course, that Prometheus 
remained wrapped in silent thought after the end of the 
choric song. At any rate we know that Aeschylus was fond 
of this device. Niobe, in a lost tragedy, lay speechless on the 
tomb of her slain children for several scenes. This exhibition 
of silent: grief calls forth the ridicule of Aristophanes (Ran. 
911-920). The comic poet may be to some extent justified in 
criticising what he considered a mannerism ; at the same time 
the silence of Aeschylus’ characters was not only legitimate 
from an artistic point of view, but must have had a marked 
dramatic effect. The scornful silence of Prometheus at the 

M 
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beginning of the play, when he deigns no word of reply to 
the insults of his tormentors, is far more impressive than 
words. The effect is heightened by the outburst of grief 
which follows when he is left alone. ; 


Sdrropar kéap, ‘I am gnawed at heart with angry thought.’ 
The idea of ‘anger’ is more prominent in x«éap than grief. 
See on 245. 

438. mpovoehotpevov. For what is known of this word, see 
L. and S., though the derivation given there is more than 
doubtful. At present the word is an enigma. As a specimen 
of the philology of the ancients Schol. M’s explanation, 
bBpryduevov’ bev kai "Apxddes mpocér\ynva’ bBpicral yap, may be 
quoted. 

The meaning of the word is clear, as given by the Scholiast. 
It occurs again in Ar. Ran. 731. 


440. wavreAds: Weck. explains ‘in the end,’ 7.e. Prom. by 
his assistance to Zeus (219) was the prime giver of power to 
the vanquished gods. This, however, seems a forced explana- 
tion of ravredGs, the usual meaning of which is ‘absolutely,’ 
‘entirely.’ So here yépa ravTedG@s dudpicer, ‘ entirely assigned 
them their honours,’ 7.e. ‘who but I and no other... ?’ 

44]. eiSviaoiw ... dytv: the dative of ‘interest’ or ‘person 
affected.’ ‘I should speak for those who know’; cf. 1040. 
When stress is laid on the fact that a person is addressed, 
mpos or ev are used; e.g. Supp. 742, Néyw mpds eibd7a ; Thue. 
ii. 36, waxpnyopety év elddcw ot BovNdmevos édow. 

442, whpata: Schol. M, a elyov myuara rpdnv. It seems extra- 
ordinary that Schmidt and others should suspect the word 
here. The ‘suffering’ of men before they were taught by 
Prom. is the keynote of this and of his succeeding speech. _ 

There is no need of rpdrepa or other similar adjective, as the 
past time is sufficiently defined by 76 zpiv. : 


444, évvovs: cf. Shelley, Prom. Un. Act IV. (Asia speaks) : 


“Tle gave man speech, and speech created thought, 
Which is the measure of the universe.” 


445, péurpuv exov: 7.€. pweudduevos, as in Soph. Aj. 179, | 
Houpay €xwv: ‘not blaming men for ingratitude,’ as the: 


Chorus might think he was about to do. 
446. dv: 2.e. ro’Twy d.... 


448. kAtovrtes otk HKovov: cf. Cho. 5, kiew, dxodca, where » 


k\vew expresses physical hearing, while dxodca (note the 


change of tense) means ‘hearken,’ i.e. ‘comply.’ Here the; 


antithesis is different, ‘hear’ and ‘understand.’ In 977, 
k\vw seems to have the sense in which dxo’w is used in this 
passage ; see note, Cf, /saiah vi. 9, ‘‘ Hear ye indeed but 
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understand not, and see ye indeed but perceive not.” On 
this passage Schol. M quotes voids 67 Kal vods dxover (rédda 
kwpd kat rupd\a) from Epicharmus. 

449. adtyxto.: Epic word, only here in tragedy. Cf. Ar. 
Av. 687, dvépes eixeNdvecpor. 


Tov paxpov Blov, ‘all the days of their life’; cf. 538. 
The phrase implies the ‘full normal span of life’; Jebb on 
Soph. 4j. 473. So 0.7. 518, ovrou Blov wor rod paxpalwyos mbes. 

450. épvpov: Eur. Supp. 201 : 

: awd & 8s july Bloroy ex mepupuevou 
Kat Onpiwdous Oe@y SvecTrabuhoaro. 

The speech of Theseus (201-214) should be compared, as 
well as the long account of primitive man in Luer. v. 933 ff. ; 
also Shelley, Prom. Un. Act II. Se. iv. (Asia’s speech). 


451. ov following otre is emphatic, ‘nor yet.’ Compare 
479, otre...00...ovTe. 

452. katopuxes, ‘underground’; cf. Lucr. v. 957, “sed 
nemora atque cavos montes silvasque colebant.” 

Sore in comparisons is Epic, but occurs not infrequently in 
tragedy, e.g. Eur. Med. 523, aX’ Gore vads Kedvdv olaxoorpbpov. 

ayovpor: from dm, ‘moved by the wind,’ and go ‘agile,’ 
‘busy.’ Others explain the word as ‘tiny,’ ‘light as air.’ 


| 


=! 


For the termination, which Apollonius (Lex. Hom.) wrongly | 


connects with cvpecOa, Weck. compares B)o-cupé-s. 


456. BeBarov: the position is emphatic, ‘in which to put 
their trust.’ They had no certain method of computing their 
seasons, until Prom. taught them to observe the stars. 


457. @eéa: ‘taught’; cf. 482, and Soph. A7. 1196, édeéev 
“EdAdot cowvdv “Apn. 

458. 8voxpitous belongs in sense to dvrodds as well as ducecs, 
though grammatically constructed with the latter only. The 
epithet ‘hard to discern,’ has been understood to refer to the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the true and the heliacal 
setting of a star. The meaning may perhaps be that cloudy 
or stormy weather is apt to obscure a rising or a setting star, 
So Schol. M ofov ’Qpiwy drt diver xeydva moet (‘sets in a 
storm’). 

459. kal piv, ‘and more’; cf. 1080. The particles intro- 
duce a new argument, statement, or incident; hence their 
common use to mark the entrance of a new character on the 
stage. In 246 kcal why =et sane, ‘and indeed:’ In 982, 985 
kal py... ye draw attention sharply to an unexpected state- 
ment, ‘yes, but,’ ‘however,’ atqu. 
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dpidudv. The invention of numbers, or arithmetic and 
writing, is more usually attributed to Palamedes; cf. Eur. 
Fr. 582 (the Palamedes) : 
Ta THS ye AHOns Pdpuak’ 6phwcas povos 
dpuva kal pwvodvra cvAdNaBds Te Gels 
e£edpov dvOpwmroior ypdmpar eldévat. 
So Soph. Fr. 379. 
eoxov copiopatwy: Aesch. here seems to adopt Pytha- 
gorean views; Ael. Var. Hist. iv. 17, @\eye (Pythagoras) é7e 
mavrav copuratos 6 aptOuds. The idea that Aesch. was a 
Pythagorean is attested by Cicero (Zusc. ii. 9). In his Intro. | 
p. xviii, Paley says: ‘‘He derived from the teaching of his 
master, Pythagoras, a sublime, though a stern and gloomy, 
conception of the divine attributes—the mysterious and 
inscrutable ways, the irresistible will, the inviolable majesty 
of God.” For instances of his supposed Pythagorean views, 
see Supp. 81, 687; Ag. 415; Cho. 311; Hum. 104 (Paley’s 
notes). 
For the expression, compare a Fragm. incert. auct. (quoted 
by Dindorf on Eur. Fr. 582): 


érevra maons HANdOos kal cuupaxwv 

Blov dugskno’ dvta mply mepupuévov 

Onpaly @ ouotov* mp@ra uev Tov ravaopov 
dpOuov etipnk’ €oxov copitudtwv. 

461. pvqpnv xrr., (letters) ‘‘ the recorder (memory) of all 
things, Mistress of the Arts, who bare the Muses.” The 
record of writing is the parent of all arts. The reading of M 
is supported by Stobaeus, and is certainly correct. urjuny 6 
cannot be right (unless re is taken as explanatory, not copu- 
lative), for the uvjun and the cuv@écers are expressions of the 
same thing. Memory, as a natural faculty, could not be said 
to have been discovered by Prometheus, and the invention ef 
‘memory,’ ?.e. a system of mnemonics, as a technical science, 
was attributed to Simonides, a contemporary of Aeschylus ; 
in any case an allusion to mnemonics is here quite out of place. 


povoopytop’ alludes to Mnemosyne, the Mother of the 
Muses (Hes. Theog. 52). 

éoyavynv, used absolutely. The word is found as a title of 
Athena at Athens, in her capacity as patron of arts and 
crafts. Soph. /’r. 724; Paus.i. 24,3. (Harrison, Mythology, 
etc., of Ancient Athens, p. 417.) This title would be familiar 
to the Athenian audience. The reading épydrw is merely due 
to the ignorance of copyists, who substituted a common word | 
for a form whith puzzled them. Both the rhythm of the line | 
and the special use of ¢pydvy as a title are against our taking | 
amdvrwr with épydvnv. Wrongly assuming that épydyyy re- 
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quired a genitive, Hemsterhuis (approved by Hermann, 
Dindorf, and Paley) proposed pr7juns (with o’v@eow, which is 
given by Stob.). These scholars understand the line to mean 
“the maker of memory” (uvjuns épydvnv), “the universal 
music mother” (drdyrwy povcoujropa) ; or else taking dmdytwy 
as a second gen. with priuns épy., ‘of universal memory.” 
In either case the arbitrary emendation of Hemsterhuis is far 
less satisfactory than the actual reading of M. 

462. kvoSadra, ‘beasts’ generally, here applied to all 
animals used for draught or field purposes. 

463. tevyhatot «rr. If we retain céuacw we must translate 
‘brought into subjection to the collar and to the bodies of 
men’; that is, ‘for draught and riding.’ 

Hermann compares cwuarnyds, cwuarnyeiv, words preserved 
by grammarians (applied to mules). But a saddle-herse could 
not be said & (v-yowr FevxOFvat, nor to be duddoxos woxOnudrwv. 
To avoid’ this difficulty it has been proposed to take fev-yAaroe 
and cwmuacw as instrumental datives, ‘slaves with their collars 
and bodies.’ But it is difficult to believe that Aesch. or any 
poet could have coordinated the ‘collar’ of an animal with 
its ‘ body.’ 

Pauw’s emendation odyuacw is convincing; the word would 
be sufficiently unfamiliar te be corrupted by an easy change 
to cwuacw. Trans. ‘Slaves to the collar and the pack-saddle.’ 

465. diAnvious, proleptic, ‘to obey the reins.’ 

466. dyadpa ... xALSAs. The poet is thinking of chariot 
racing, the luxury of the rich. Among the Athenians Miltiades 
(Hdt. vi. 36), and at a later date Alcibiades (Thue. vi. 16), were 
renowned for their horses, as were also the Sicilian tyrants, 
For extravagance in keeping horses, see especially Ar. Nub., 
67, ete. " 

468. Awoémrep’, ‘flaxen-winged,’ velivolae. In Homer the. 
wings of a ship are the oars, not the sails; Od. xi. 125, éperua 
Td Te TTEPA vyvol méNovTat. So conversely reniguwm alarum 
(Verg.). Hes. Op. 626, vnds mrepd refers almost certainly to 

_ sails, and thenceforth the metaphor is common in ancient, as in 
modern, poetry. 

472. Schol. M, pecoraBotor dé ai tro} yxopod ri e&deow 
Tov KaTopbaudrwy diavaratovoa Tov wmoKpitivy Aloxvdov, ‘the 
Chorus interrupt the recital of the benefits (bestowed_on man) 
to give the actor a rest.’ 

atmroodakels xrAX.: these words explain mijua; hence the 
asyndeton. See on 235. . 

473 {. The idea was, or afterwards became, proverbial ; St. 
Mark xv. 31, ‘‘He saved others, himself he cannot save.” 
St. Luke iv. 23, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself.” 
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475. weavrov, with evpeiv, a strong example of the ‘antici- 

atory subject.’ For the omission of ef with idowuos, cf. 42, 
320, 373, 987. The omission of the lst and 2nd person of 
eiut is comparatively rare, except with the adj. €rocuos, which 
is often found without «(ui or ef. See Jebb on Soph. Aj. 812. 
The acc. ceavrév can hardly be referred to any grammatical 
category. The subject of the indirect question or statement 
- was so regularly put as the object of the principal verb that 
the accusative became idiomatic. Here we should expect 
mept cavrov. For the acc. of which ceavréy is a development, 
cf. 92, 643. 

Weil adopts the reading idowuwov, comparing Ag. 1371, 
-Arpeldnv eldévac Kupotvi’ brws, which is apparently for é7ws 
cupet. M’s reading, however, presents no real difficulty, and 
may well be retained. 


481. mptv: the antecedent clause is ovx jv ahéEnu’ oddév (not 
as some understand xarecxé\dovro, which is parenthetic) ; the 
indic. édevéa is therefore regular as the main clause is negative. 


482. irlwv, ‘soothing,’ ‘healing’; the word is commonly 
applied to medicines, e.g. Hom. J/. iv. 218 (g¢apyaxd), Soph. 
Phil. 698 (¢¢dXa), Herondas iv. 18, Arias xetpas (of Asclepius). 
Cf. Epione or Epio, the Healing goddess. For Aeschylus’ 
fondness of medical terms and reference to medicine see 
on 380. 

484, rpdtrous Te ToMAOds PavTiKs: wavTiKyH, ‘divination,’ was 
a wide term embracing many different methods of foretelling 
the future, some of which Prometheus proceeds to specify— 
divinations from dreams, omens, birds, and sacrifices. The 
wide application of the term is seen from Xen. Mem. i. 1. 3 
(quoted by Weck.), dco. wavrixhy voulfovres olwvois Te ypOvTar — 
kal pyucs kal cuuBddros kal Ovolacs. Very commonly the word ~ 
and its cognates were used of the Delphian and other oracles, — 
the highest exponents of the ‘mantic’ art. 

The /ocus classicus on different omens (called comprehen- 
sively dpvers or olwvol) is Ar. Av. 719-721: 

dpyy Te voulfere TavO Scamep Tepl wayTetas Scaxplyer* 
oyun y duiv dps écrit, wrapudy 7’ SpviOa Kadetre, 
EiuBorov bpyw, aviv dpviv, Oepdaovr’ dpyw, dvov dpyw. 

485. Kkdkpiwa xrd., ‘I was the first to interpret from dreams 
what must happen in fact.’ éxpwa is a technical word; cf. 
ovetpoxpirns. 

486. trap is here not substantival (nom.), but ace. used 
adverbially as often, ‘in a waking state.’ 

KAnSdévas, ze. Phuas, auguries derived from some chance 
word or remark. 
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Suvoxplrovs, ‘hard to interpret,’ because such chance 
expressions were often ingeniously perverted; we are re- 
minded of the famous non Angli sed Angeli, and the fig-seller’s 
ery, cauneas, which was interpreted cave ne cas. So Timoleon, 
by his presence of mind, put a favourable construction on a 
bad omen ; see note on 487. 


487. évodtovs cvpBddovs, ‘chance meetings on the way.’ 
atuBodos is properly an adjective, and olwyds was no doubt 
understood, as such omens seen’on the road were frequently 
drawn from birds; but cvuBodos was used as a substantive for 
anything ‘met,’ and might be applied to any animal or object 
seen by a traveller, especially at starting, from which an 
omen, favourable or otherwise, could be drawn in popular 
superstition. 

For example, the meeting of mules laden with wild parsley 
(cé\wov) was thought a bad omen by the Greeks before the 
battle of Crimesus, because the plant was put on tombs; but 
Timoleon reassured his men by pointing out that parsley was 
used to crown the victors at the Isthmian games; Plut. 
Tim. 26. 

Horace (Od. iii. 27. 1) mentions a number of such omens on 
the road—impios parrae recinentis omen ducat, ete. In 
modern folk-lore, a hare seen crossing the path would be a 
avuBoros, portending ill-luck. 

488. yappovixev: not a literary epithet, but properly 
applied to birds of prey, from which omens were often drawn; 
Hom. Jl, xvi. 428, aiyumiol yaupovuxes. In Ag. 115 a favour- 
able omen is drawn from two eagles. 


489. Se—ol diciv: omens were drawn either from the 
flight, or colour, or number, of birds, or from their sound, as 
in Soph. Ant. 999 ff.; or from both flight and sound; cf. 
{Hom.] Hymn Herm. 544: 

doris dy On 
povy 7 Hoe mornot TEANEYTWY olwverv. 
The duty of the seer was to discriminate the three classes of 
_ birds, those which were lucky, unlucky, and those which had 
_ no significance. See Hom. Od. ii. 181: 
dpyiBes Oé Te ToAKOl UT’ aiyas jedlovo 
por&a’ ovdé Te mdvres Evaioipo.. 


Callim. v. 123: 


yvaceirat 0 dpyiOas bs atctos of Te réTOVT MUM 
Hrvoa, kal wolwy ovK dryabal wrépuyes. 


490. Slartav yvrwa Krd., ‘what mode of life each kind pur- 
sues, and what their mutual feuds, their friendships and con- 
sortings.’ 
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Slarray refers to the internal relations of each species 
(éxaorot), their food and habits. 


kal mpos GAAHAOUS, the relation of different species to each 
other. Compare Arist. Hist. An. ix. 1, rots euopdyous drayra 
moheuel Kal Tadra rots dos dOev' Kal Tas diedplas Kat Tas 
cuvedplas of pdvres AauBdvovor, Sledpa méev Ta mohémia TLOEvTEs, 
ctvedpa 5é Ta elpnvevovra mpos &AAnAa. 

Only two classes of birds are contemplated, as orépyn9pa aud 
ouvedpiar are practically synonymous terms referring to a single 
division of birds, .c. those species that live peaceably together ; 
cuvedpia, as appears from Aristotle, is a technical term. 

orépynpa is antithetic to ¢x@par, and contains no sexual 
reference. 


493-499. Prometheus claims to have instructed men in the 
chief arts of divination in counexion with sacrifice. This 
seercraft was of several different kinds : 

(1) iepockoria (eatispiciwm), inspection of entrails, chiefly the 
heart and liver. Omens were judged according to the degree 
of plumpness (Nevd7n7a) and the colour (ockiAny eduoppiav). _ 

(2) 7 OV éumipwv uavrela (ignispicium). Parts of the victim, 
generally the thigh bones, either with some flesh adhering to 
them or with none (Soph. Ant, 1010, dcr&v dodpxwy), were 
wrapped in layers of fat (kvicn x@Aa ovyxadurTd) and placed 
on the altar with fuel around them. If the fire seized on the 
offerings and burnt brightly, the omen was good ; if the flame 
was feeble, the gods were unpropitious (¢\oywra ojuara). On 
the whole passage, cf. Soph. Ant. 1005-1010 with Jebb’s note. 

Other kinds of sacrifical divination (kamvouavrela, \Bavomav- 
Tela, kptOouavrela) are not mentioned. 

In attributing the invention of this divination to Prom.. 
Aeschylus almost certainly had in mind the myth of Hesiod 
(Theog. 535 ff.), where Prom. beguiles Zeus into taking the 
thigh-bones, instead of the better parts of the ox. See 
Intro. p. xxv. 


493. omdayxvov te AedtHTa, ‘smoothness.’ 7.c. ‘fulness of 
the heart and liver.’ Cicero (Div. ii. 14) contrasts the ecu 
nitidum atque plenum with horridum et exile. 


Xpolav rly’ x«rd., ‘what colour they (the ordayxva) must have 
to please the gods.’ The following line is an amplification of 
this, the yodx) and ods being included in the crddyxva. 

It seems unnecessary to follow Hermann and Weil in 
assuming a lacuna after 494, or with Wieseler, followed by 
Weck., to read 

Xpody tlva 
éxoua’ dy etn Saluoow mrpds jdovdv 
XO\N, AoBod Te KTr. 
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495. AoBot, either the ‘lobe’ of the liver, which was an 
object of special attention in iepocxorla (Eur. El. 826, NoBds 
Mev o0 Tpoony amrddyxvos), or, more probably, the whole liver, 
~ in Hum. 158. The latter sense suits mokldyv evmopdlary 

etter. 


Tworkidny etpopdplav, ‘mottled symmetry’ (Miss Swanwick). 
Apparently the normal spotted and plump appearance of the 
liver was a favourable sign. 


496. xvloy Te KGAA CvyKaAvTTa, 7.¢. the unpla or ‘thigh-bones 
covered with fat’; cf. Soph. Ant. 1011, pypot cadumrfs &éxewro 
mimehijs, 2.e. ‘the thigh-bones were bared of the fat that had 
been laid round them.’ The fat was placed upon them in a 
double fold; Hom. J/. i. 460: 


kinpovs 7’ é&érapuov xard Te kvlon éxddupav 
OlavuxXa TroujoavTes. 


pakpav écdtv: the iepdy écroiv (os sacrum) ‘long chine,’ 
including the tail of the animal, which was put on the fire; 
Cf. Ar. Pax 1054, with Schol., 200s yap etyov tiv dapby kal Thy 
‘Képkov émiridévat T@ Trupl. 


498. drdoyoTa ohpata, ‘signs from the flames,’ whether 
good or bad. In Soph. Ant. 1012, dovjpwr dpylov wavredmara, 
the fire did not consume the sacrifice and so gave no direct 
sign. So 662, xpycpuods dojpous dvoxpitws 7’ elpnuévous. 


499. éwoppdraoa, ‘made clear’; the metaphor of ‘opening’ 
or ‘clearing’ the eyes is continued in érdpyena, which means 
‘having a film (Aevxwya or dpyeuov) over the eyes,’ ‘bedimmed.’ 
Hence it is used of ‘ dark sayings’ (@écgara, dbyo), Ag. 1113, 
Cho. 665. The word is borrowed from medical phraseology ; 
see on 380. Cf. Milman, all of Jerusalem, sc. 7, 


‘*Thou man whose eyes are purged from earthly film.” 
also Pope, Messiah, 34 f., 


“*He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day.” 


500. tovatra pév 8% Tatra, ‘so much for that.’ The 
expression is used in dismissing a subject and passing on to 
another ; cf. Soph. Z/. 696, cal raira pév rovadé’: Ar. Av. 801, 


Tavurl Toaurl. 


501. avOpadmowwiy: the dative is probably one of ‘interest,’ 
being loosely constructed with cexpuypéva Spedqpara, ‘benefits 
hidden for men.’ Wecklein, however, classes it as dependent 
on the verbal idea contained in wderjpara (for apedeivy with 
dat., see 342). Compare Arist. Nub. 305, ovpaviows re Oeots Swpi- 
para: Pl. Apol. 308, ri éuhv Te Oe@ vnpeciav. See on 612. 
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502. te couples dpyupoy with xpvodv, making a third member 
in the series (Wecklein, who compares Cic. de Div., 1. 15, 
aurum et argentum, aes, ferrum). 


507. pév ... 8: a good instance of the ‘paratactic’ use of 
these particles, which co-ordinate two clauses, one of which 
(that introduced by év) is subordinate in sense; cf. Thuc. 
iv. 13, édmlfovres TO Kara Tov Nywéva Tetxos Uwos mev exe, 
dmoBdcews dé uddwcTa ovens édelv pnxavais, ‘expecting that 
although the wall was high, yet they would take it,’ etc. 
See Madvig, § 189. Cf. Soph. Phil. 519; Pl. Apol. xix. 1 
(81 c); td. xvii. 2 (28 &). 

katoov mépa, ‘unduly,’ z.e. ‘to your detriment.’ 


510. Avéévra: emphatic, ‘thou wilt be loosed from these 
bonds and... .’ 


pndsiv: uy for ov is used in indirect statements with 
infinitive after verbs expressing a determination or belief, 
e.g. murTevw, duvuy., papTup®, voulfw, and occasionally with 
verbs of saying and thinking. In later Greek this construction 
became the common usage in indirect statement. See Good. 
M.T., § 685. 


511. tatty: this form of the adverb is the common way of 
expressing the ‘state of events’ or the ‘issue of fate.’ For 
tavra tatty, cf. Soph. Ant. 722, giret yap rodro uh tatryn 
pérew: Kur. Med. 365, ad\X ode tatty Tadta, wh Soxetré 7w: 
Eur. Hipp. 41; Ar. Hg. 848. So Soph. Aj. 950, odk ay rad’ 
éorn THO. 

512. kpavar: a favourite word with Aesch. Weck. wishes 
to take it intrans. with rafra as subject, i.e. otrw jmotpa 
mwérpwrat Tatra rary Kpdvat, but for this use there is only one 
example, Cho. 1075, mot dfra xpavet; = és rl redXevrjoer; Here 
the word is probably transitive with radra as object. 


mémpwta, ‘Fate is destined to fulfil,’ used personally as in 
103, Thy rerpwuévnv atoav. We should rather say, ‘it is 
destined that Fate should fulfil,’ but the construction is due 
to the Greek preference for the personal form of expression, 
as in dlkards elue TodTo Spay, ete. 

513. dvyydvo: see note on 171. 

514. réxvy, ‘art’ or ‘craft’ (of Hephaestus), is practically 
equivalent to derud (as in 87), but the statement is made 
more general and poetie by the semi-abstract word. 


514-522. The argument runs as follows :— 


P. Necessity can break my bonds. 
Cu, Who then controls the action of necessity ? 
P. The three Fates and the Furies. 
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Cu. What! not Zeus? Is he subordinate to these? 

P. Yes, he cannot escape Fate. 

Cu. Why, what has Zeus to do with Fate, except that 
his supremacy is fated to last for ever? 

P. This I will not tell. 


Considerable difficulty has been felt in the attempt to re- 
concile this doctrine of Zeus’ subordination to Fate with the 
rest of Aeschylus’ theology. In the other plays Zeus is above 
Fate, All-wise, All-powerful, Supreme Giver of good to men. 
See Supp. 524 ff., 673 (652 Tucker’s ed.), 822 (796), 1036 
(1003), 1049 (1016), ete. In this play alone of Aeschylus’ 
extant works Zeus is found in a position second to Necessity, 
whose ‘helmsmen’ are the Fates and the Furies. This may 
be an inconsistency natural to the unique character of the 
play, in which the sovereignty of Zeus is new and as yet not 
firmly established. Or again, it may be due to an ineffectual 
striving after the solution of the unsolved problem of 
Almighty power and predestination, of God’s foreknowledge 
and man’s free-will; and thus there is a conflict of divine 
powers, as in Ag. 1026, potpa potpay éx OeGv elpye. But neither 
of these views is necessary, or perhaps correct. If we 
examine this passage, we find that the subordination of Zeus 
to Fate is stated only by Prometheus the enemy of Zeus, the 
Forethinker, whose foreknowledge is itself at fault (see on 
755 ff.), and whose theology cannot be accepted as the belief 
of the poet. It is the Chorus rather to whom we look for 
the poet’s view (see Intro. p. xxv). In their words we find a 
timid expostulation of surprise at Prometheus’ words (517). 
Prometheus, indeed (105) says, ‘that the might of Necessity 
is irresistible;’ but the Chorus (551) insist ‘that mortals 
shall never transgress the divine Harmony of Zeus.’ 


516. tplpophor, ‘three in form’; the compound is not 
merely poetical for tpets, but conveys the idea that the Fates 
are three in outward shape, though one in essence, as the 
embodiment of ’Avdyxy. The last half of the compound is 
not therefore ‘picturesque,’ as most editors assume, but 
defines or limits the meaning given by the first half. 


pvhpoves, ‘ever mindful,’ Ag. 155, prduwv pis. So the 
Furies are kaxGv pyvjwoves, Hum. 382. 


*Epwies: the Furies are ministers of the Fates, and carry 
their sentences into effect. 


517. dpa, as often in questions, expresses a touch of 
surprise, ‘Can it be then that Zeus... ?’ 


yap, ‘why,’ has a similar use in 519. 
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518. thy mempapévqv: sc. potpay. Cf. Hdt. i. 91, rip 
mempupevny otpay advvard éore amopuyew Kal Gew (Oracle of the 
Pythian Priestess to Croesus with reference to Apollo). 


ovkotv ... ye, as often, expresses a partial or qualified 
acquiescence in a statement, ‘ Whether he is acfev7js or not, 
at any rate he cannot escape his destiny.’ Cf. Soph. Ané. 
321, with Jebb’s note. 


520. od« Av éxirdOo.o: éxruvAdvecbar has two meanings, (1) 
‘to enquire,’ (2) ‘to learn by enquiry.’ If we understand the 
first meaning here, the opt. with dy will be a polite form of 
prohibition, ‘Thou shouldest not enquire of this, or be 
importunate.’ But the change from this form of prohibition 
to another (uy5é Nurdper) is awkward, so that the opt. with dy 
is better taken as expressing what must or shal/ be done, 
“You must not learn this.’ For this use, cf. 494, and Soph. 
Aj. 88, wévow’ dv, ‘I must stay’; Ant. 1108, crelyoru’ dv. 


521. 4 od tu Krh., ‘’tis surely some deep secret that thou 
dost wrap in mystery.’ The tone of these words is half 
interrogative; the Chorus, with feminine curiosity, are 
trying to discover the secret. Their indirect request is 
refused by Prom. in the next line. It is quite out of keeping 
with the character of the Chorus to take # rov and ceuvdy as 
ironical, ‘ No doubt there is some grand secret.’ © 


522. &AAov Adyou peuvyode: on this line Schol. M remarks 
T@ js Spduare pudarrer rods Nbyous, 2.e. ‘he reserves the story 
for the next play in the trilogy,’ the Prom. Unbound. Asa 
matter of fact he partially reveals it in 750-775. For the 
phrase, cf. Eur. Hel. 119, &ddouv Néyou péuvnco. In both 
places the phrase is used by a speaker who dismisses the 
subject with impatience. 


524. c@tov: emphatic, ‘’tis only by keeping this secret 
| that I escape.’ 


525. éxpvyydve: see on 17]. 


526-560. Second Stasimon. The Chorus, deeply impressed 
with the intensity of Prometheus’ sufferings, offer a fervent 
prayer that they may never come into conflict with the will 
of Zeus. It is good to live in peace. What profit is there in 
the aid of helpless mortals ? 


526. wnSdap krd., ‘never may Zeus the disposer supreme, 
set his power in conflict with my will.’ 


pSapa: neut. plural adverbial. The Attic poets use this 
form and that in -7 indifferently, according to the require- 
ments of metre. So oddapd, ovdapp. 


1 tela 


7 


: 
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530. Gotvats motwiccopeva,: this cannot refer (as some 
explain) to banquets at which the gods and nymphs met in 
social intercourse. For these banquets see Ovid, Fast. iv. 423, 


** Frigida coelestum matres Arethusa vocarat ; 
Venerat ad sacras et dea flava dapes.” 


But the sense would be feeble with this explanation of the 
present passage ; for the nymphs could hardly be visited with 
Zeus’ wrath for remissness in attending a feast. The mean- 
. ing is ‘approach’ (7.e. ‘reverence’) ‘the gods with holy 
sacrifices.’ sorwiccecOac is used like rpocépyec Oa of ‘approach- 
ing the gods ceremonially.’ @oivy is properly a ‘dinner,’ but 
is quite naturally applied to a sacrifice with the qualifying 
epithet dccos. 

Pauw maintains that the nymphs did not sacrifice to the 
gods. But in Verg. Georg. iv. 380, the nymph Cyrene prays, 
and pours a libation, to Oceanus. So in Ov. Met. viii. 580, 
the Naiads sacrifice oxen and call the silvan gods ad sacra. 

It is natural that the Greeks should make a distinction 
between the Nymphs and the greater gods of Olympus. 
Although themselves divine, the Nymphs refer to the 
Olympians as Geo’s par excellence, as do the Furies in the 
Eumenides. The line of distinction is very clearly drawn 
in 894-906, where the Chorus pray for deliverance from 
union with the gods of heaven. It should be remembered, 
too, that throughout this play their language is that of Greek 
maidens rather than of divine beings. See on 131. 

531. map’ “Oxeavod x7’. The Chorus pray that they may 
live quietly at home. There is no reference to the banquets 
of Zeus and the other gods by the stream of Oceanus, as 
described in Hom, J, i. 423: 

Zeds yap és ’Qxeavoy per’ dpdpovas AlOcomjas 

xOLfds Bn Kara daira. 
There Ocean stands merely for the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and the similarity between the two passages is purely 
verbal. 

doPeorov: the use of cBévvum is extended from the quench- 
ing of fire to the staunching of water, blood, etc.; cf. Ag. 887: 

eyovye pev On KNavpdtov émicovTo 
mnyat KarecBHKacwW : 
td. 958, éorw Pddacca, Tis 6é vw karacBéce ; 


534. phd’ adlroum, ‘and may I not offend in my tongue.’ 
Paley well remarks, ‘‘ There was nothing the Greeks regarded 
with more superstitious awe than the utterance of either 
proud words against the gods, or boastful words about their 
own good luck.” See on 936. Here as throughout the ode 
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the Chorus pray that they may avoid the faults that ruined 
Prometheus, the speaker of proud words. See 180 and 327 ff. 
This verb and d\daivew (539) are borrowed from the Epic, and 
are not found in Attic poetry except in Aeschylus. 


535. ‘But may this resolve (not to transgress) abide in me 
and never fade away.’ There is no reason for changing 760 
to roir’. Metrically the irrational trochee foot -@ yvw- can 
respond to mo 708’ (cf. 560), and the general rule that réde 
refers to what follows and rodro to what precedes is frequently 
broken, ¢.g. rd4de, 553. 


éxtakelyn. Schiitz thinks there is a metaphor from the sun 
melting the wax of a writing tablet and destroying the letters; 
ef. Arist. Nub. 770. The word would thus suggest the ‘ tablets 
of the mind’ (déAros gpevGv, 789). 


536. a80 71. The editors who take this sentence as closely 
connected with the last (7.e. explanatory of réd¢c) fail to notice 
that 460 and the like are a common and natural introduction 
of a new idea; cf. Theocr. i. 1, d60 re 7d WOtpioua: Eur. 
Bacch. 135, 750s év bpecow : id. 902, evdaluwy ds... ; 

v., substantival rather than adverbial, ‘’tis a pleasant 
thing.’ Cf. Theoer. /.c.; Eur. Heracl. 895, reprvov dé rt. 


538. toy paxpdv Blov: see on 494. 


541. The sense is complete, although the responsion is 
lefective. See Crit. Note. 

543. The mss. have id(¢, which gives the required sense, 
‘self-willed,’ z.e. ‘with headstrong will.’ But a cretic is 
required to correspond with a\d\d woe (535), which is almost 
certainly genuine. It is therefore probable that idfa is a gloss 
which has ousted some rare word from the text, as in 150. 
Of various suggestions perhaps the most attractive is atrévw 
(Dind.). Weil conjectures old¢pwy; Verrall, e@, ‘distraught’ ; 
Weceklein, o@ dixa. 

545. hépe mas. ép’ dws is the manuscript reading. Schol. 
M has dedpo 5) Kat oxdrnoov. épe here expresses gentle ex- 
postulation, ‘see now how thankless was thy favour to men.’ 
Editors generally follow the mss., understanding an impera- 
tive like cxére, but ¢épe is only used with the imperative, 
or a subjunctive (lst person) except where it is used before 
a direct question; e.g. Eur. Phoen. 171, gépe ... rpdraa ras 
dvaorjces ; The sense forbids us to connect it with eiré. 
It seems best to make the slight change from ¢ép’ dws to 
pépe was. Cf. 183, where 7G is corrupted in mss. to éra. 

Xapis dxapis : cf. 903. 

wot tis; ‘What might is there and where, in men?’ For 
the double question compare the Homeric ris 7é6ev els dvdpav; 


ie 
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Soph. Trach. 421, ris ré0ev wodov...; Eur, Ale. 213, ris dv 
TGs ma mopos Kaxay yévorro; The interrogative ris in 546 
strongly supports 7ls ; here: otherwise we might follow M in 
reading zoo 71s ; 

546. tls éhapeplwv dpygtis; ‘what aid from creatures of a 
day?’ é¢. is subjective gen. ; cf. Soph. O.C. 828, rotay \dBw 
Gewy dipnéw 7) Bporar. 

o¥8’ éSépxOys x7. ‘ Didst thou not see their feeble dreamlike 
helplessness, whereby the blind race of men is fettered?’ For 
the whole passage cf. the Parabasis in Ar. Av. 685 ff. : 

dye 67, piow dvdpes auavpdBror, PUANWY yEvEd TpoTbmoLoL, 
Odvyodpavées, TAGT MATA WHAOD, TKoELdEA PUAN amernva, 
anrives Epnueptor, Tadaol Bporol, avépes cixeddvecpor. 


Aristophanes in these half-serious lines may have had the 
present passage in mind, as well as the famous simile in 
Homer (//. vi. 146 ff.). 


éépxOns: the aor. refers back to the time when Prom. 
began to help men. For the form, see on 53. 


547. ddvyoSpaviav: coined apparently by Aesch. from the 
Epic participial form ddyodpavéwr. 

dkukvy: an Epic word (Hom. Od. ix. 515) found here 
only in tragedy. Aesch. alone uses the Epic substantive kikus, 
‘strength,’ lr. 230, col & otk vert: xtkus. For the idea of the 
passage cf. Pope’s Hssay on Man, 35 f. : 


“* Presumptuous man ! the reason wouldst thou find ? 
Why form’d so weak, so little and so blind?” 


548. iodveipov : the long iota which is invariable in the Epic ' 
Ioos is in keeping with the Epic character of the passage, and | 
need present no difficulty. Pindar (Nem. iv. 84) has icodaipoy, | 
and the tragic poets (Pers. 80, Soph. Ant. 837) have icdGeos 
with 7 Cf. the Epic lengthening of o in é\vyodpavlay. Aris- 
tophanes in the passage quoted makes free use of Epic 
quantities; ddvyodpavées, dvepes. 


The idea that men are ‘such stuff as dreams are made of’ 
(Shaks. Temp. iv.) is common in Greek poetry ; cf. Pind. Pyth. 
vili. 135, émdpepor’ ri 6€ ris; TLS ov Tis; Kids dvap dvOpwros. 
So especially of old men, whose ‘strength is as a dream’: 
Eur. Phoen. 1722, or’ dveipov icxiv: Kur. Pr. 25, dvelpwv & 
EpTromey Miunpara. 

550. The defective line (=559) can be completed by sup- 
plying a word of two long syllables after ovmore, e.g. derdav 
may be suggested. Schmidt would read otmore yap rdy x7h., 
altering dyayes in the corresponding verse to dyes. This is 
perhaps an improvement, as a particle seems required after 


| 


| 
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oUmore, and ydp may easily have been confused with rdy in 
uncials, and so have dropped out. Moreover the imperfect 
ayes is preferable to the aorist dyayes. 


Meincke, followed by many editors, alters ovrore to otrws, 
supposing that a word of the quantity ——— has been lost 
after yévos. He supplies 6édera, on the assumption that a 
verb is necessary, as he refuses to accept the Scholiast’s 
explanation, \elre: éariv iva 7 euremddiora. But éuremodicpévov 
éori iS perfectly good Greek for éumemrddicra (see Goodwin, 
M.T.§ 830), and as the participle is equivalent to a predicate 
adjective, there seems to be no objection to the absence of 
éort, which of course is frequently omitted with ordinary 
adjectives as predicates; for a similar omission ef. Pers. 1000, 
ovK dul oxnvais Tpoxn\dToow bmiBev érduevor (sc. ect): Eur. 
Ton, 517, 7 yap apxh Tod Néyou mpérovcd mov (sc. éort), (where 
some editors needlessly emend 7 yap to ide y’). 


551. appoviav, ‘the ordering of Zeus.’ The subst. does 
not appear to be used elsewhere in this sense, but the verb 
apudfev is found in poetry for ‘to govern,’ e.g. Pind. Nem. 
viii. 20, of ... dpuofov otparédv. In prose the same use is found 
in the Spartan term dpuocris. 

Schol. M has byndGs cal rpayixds 7d Tis eiuapuévns dvoma 
Avds apuovlay elrev. But the reference is of course to the 
personal will of Zeus, not to the decree of Fate. 


mapef(ao.: in future sense, ‘never will the counsels of men 
transgress,’ ete. Similarly Soph. Ant. 59: 
bow KaKior’ ddovued’ ef vduou Big 
Wipov tupdvywy i) Kparn tapécimev. 
For the sentiment cf. Hom. Od. v. 103; Hes. Theog. 613; 
Op. 105; Supp. 1048, Acds yap od wapBards ore peydda ppv 
dm épavros. 
553. +a8e refers to what precedes ; see on 535. 


555. 7d Stap(S.ov, ‘and the different strain is wafted to 
my ears—this from the bridal song which I sang when,’ ete. 
This translation reproduces the abruptness of the original, 
caused by the addition of éxeivd re, as if Siaupldvoy (predicate) 
and not 7d diaudidvoy (subject) had preceded. 


556. 168° éxeivd 8’: this is the paratactic use of the definite 
pronoun; cf. the Latin idiom idem, alius, atque. Such idioms 
are to be traced to an early form of language before the 
growth of hypotaxis, or subordination of sentences ; cf. 927. 

7é8e, as in 553, refers to what precedes, Prometheus’ 
utterances of woe. 

8 7: the relative form (8 re) seems required rather than 
the adverbial dre. The ace. is cognate with duevalovy. 


eyea 
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Gud Aovtpd «7A. The bath was a distinct feature of a 
Greek wedding, and was taken both by the bride and bride- 
groom in the house of the bride’s parents. The water was 
fetched from some sacred or famous spring, at Athens from 
Callirrhoe. The bride was then driven in a carriage attended 
by the bridegroom and his rapdvuudos or vuudeuris, ‘best 
man,’ to his father’s house. The Hymenaean song accom- 
panied by flutes was sung thrice, during the bath, during the 
procession, and at night before the door of the marriage 
chamber. On the last occasion it was called an émifadduov. 
Theocritus (Id. xviii.) gives an epithalamiwm sung by a chorus 
of maidens at the marriage of Helen with Menelaus. Other 
references are in Pind. Pyth. iii. 30; Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1160. 


559. iérat.: an Epic word generally in the dative; cf. Od. 
xi. 384, daédovTo Kaxfs iérnTe yuvaixds. From the meaning 
‘by the will of’ the word virtually becomes a preposition, 
‘because of.’ Cf. éknrt, which was probably a dative in 
origin, although no nominative has survived. Here dérart 
yduuv may be translated ‘to grace thy marriage.’ 


épomdtptoy : Hesione was daughter of Oceanus (Schol. on 
Hom. Od. x. 2). The word implies that she was only a half- 
sister of the Chorus; the name of her mother is not recorded. 


€vois: Epic, and rare in Attic poetry. In Homer the ééva 
are presents made by the bridegroom to the bride’s parents— 
a relic of marriage by barter; cf. J/. xviii. 593, mapOévor 
arpeciBoum. ; 

There does not appear to be any instance in Homer of édva 
used for the gifts offered to the bride by her suitor (the 
meaning required in the present passage, as the object of 
mOwy can only be ‘Hovdvav). Weck. quotes Ji. xi. 241 ff., but 
in that passage the presents are almost certainly given to the 
bride’s father, and not (as Weck. supposes) to the bride her- 
self. See Leaf ad loc. Aeschylus may well have used the 
word loosely. 

Pindar applies it to gifts received by the bride from the 
wedding guests (Pyth. iii. 166); and even in Homeric times 
the bride’s parents seem, occasionally at least, to have ex- 
‘pended the é6va, in whole or part, upon the bride’s outfit and 
the marriage feast. See Merry and Riddell on Hom. Od. i. 
277. 


560. mOav: the aor. is certainly preferable to the present. 
mew0- and 70- are perpetually confused ; see Crit. Note on 204. 
The trochee -av 76- corresponds to the irrational trochee of 
the strophe Ovarév : see on 535. The present 7elOwyv is defended 
by Wecklein and others as implying gradual persuasion. 


N 
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561-886. Third Episode: Prometheus and Io. For the 
place of this scene in the scheme of the play, see Intro. 
p. lii. Besides its ‘‘dramatic” side, in advancing the © 
action, and providing a link between this play and the 
‘Avéuevos, the scene has a ‘‘pictorial” element. ‘The recital 
of the peoples and places visited by Io affords a relief to the 
general gloom of the tragedy. The long narratives turn 
the minds of the audience from the sombre rock of the 
tortured Prometheus to regions of fancy and mystery. And 
no interlude would have been more acceptable to the Greek of 
the fifth century than this tale of wonder from the far North 
and Hast. In the sixth century the Greeks had begun to 
look beyond their narrow horizon, and accepted with eager 
credulity the marvellous stories told of the unknown world. 
To the audience of Aeschylus and to the readers of Herodotus, 
such stories must have had a fascination which we, in modern 
times, can scarcely understand. Perhaps (as has been 
suggested) the travellers’ tales of adventure in the Spanish 
Main may have produced something of a like effect in the 
England of the sixteenth century. 

The myth of Io, as given in the Supplices and this play, 
can be summed up in a few words. Io was a daughter of the 
river-god Inachus, King of Argos, and (according to Supp. 
291) was priestess in the temple of Hera, the great Argive 
goddess. Zeus loved her, and Hera, to prevent him from 
attaiming his desire, turned her into a cow. The god then © 
tried to approach Io in the form of a bull, whereupon Hera 
set Argus, the all-seeing herdsman, to keep watch over the 
cow. Hermes slew Argus, but Hera, thwarted in this 
direction, sent a gadfly to drive Io in frenzy from land to 
land, and so prevent her union with Zeus. After many 
wanderings she reached Canopus in Egypt, where Zeus found 
her, and with the touch of his hand, restored her to sense 
and human form, and by the same touch begat Epaphus, the 
future King of Egypt and ancestor of Heracles. 


The origin of Io is disputed. According to many scholars, 
Io was a moon-goddess. This theory partly rests on the 
statement of Herodian, id yap 7 cedjvn Kata Thy Tov >Apyelow 
duddexrov. ‘The authority of Herodian, and the soundness of 
the etymology may reasonably be doubted. The wanderings 
of Io have been thought to represent the course of the moon, 
and the starry heaven has been discovered in Argus ravérr7s. 
Another and equally probable view is that Io was originally | 
identical with Hera herself, who is BoSms in Homer. [For '} 
various views as to the connexion of Hera with the cow, see 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 1., ch. 7; for the origin of Io, } 
Preller-Robert 1., p. 395 f.; Roscher, Lew. s. v. Lo (Engelmann).] |} 
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There can be no doubt that, in this play, at all events, 
Aeschylus represented Io as entirely human in form, except 
for horns which sprang from her head (cf. 589, ras BovKepw 
mapbévov: 674, Kepaoris). In the oldest form of the legend 
the metamorphosis into a cow was complete: cf. a fragment 
of Hesiod (the Aegimius), rhy rér’ érmvupoy EtBouay Bods 
avouacey Ze’s. So Io is figured as a cow in early art, e.g. on 
the throne of Apollo at Amyclae (Paus. iii. 18. 7). it would 
however have been ludicrous to bring a cow on the stage, 
and Aeschylus therefore adopts the form of a horned maiden. 
Whether he invented the expedient himself is uncertain ; at’ 
any rate, in the fifth century, the type of the horned maiden 
existed side by side with the cow Io. Compare Hat. ii. 41, 
TO THs “Iovos ayadua edy yuvatknioy BovKepdv éoTL, KaTd ep 
“EAAnves thy “lodv ypddouvor. The horned Io was better 
adapted to artistic purposes, and this form prevailed in later 
painting. In literature the complete metamorphosis was, as 
a rule, maintained: Apollod. ii. 1. 3; Ov. Met. i. 610, 

“inque nitentem 
Inachidos vultus mutaverat ille iuvencam : 
Bos quoque formosa est.” 


In the Supplices Io is not brought on to the stage, and 
Aeschylus, being here unfettered by scenic requirements, 
seems to have conceived of her as chiefly but not entirely 
bovine in form. Compare Supp. 17, ris olorpoddvev Bods 
(contrast with this P. V. 589, 74s oicrpodwyjrov Képns): 42, Tas 
mpoybvouv Bods: 143, and 271 f., 

BA. Bob riv yuvatk’ 20nxev ’Apyela eds. 

XO. ovkouy medager Leds em’ edxpalpy Bot ; 

BA. gacly, mpérovra BovOdpw Travpw déuas. 
In 547 f., however, Io is Bordv putduBporov, Ta pev Bobs, Ta 5 
ad yuvacxds. It is possible, as Tucker believes (see his note 
on Supp. 41), that the human parts “‘ mean the manifestations 
of her humanity which appear despite the transformation.” 
But it seems more probable that Aeschylus had no very 
definite view of the form of Io in his mind, when he wrote 
the Supplices, but only a vague conception that the bovine 
and human forms were united. Tucker well remarks that 
the poet did not create the myth, and would no doubt have 
found it hard to clear up the difficulties of his own version. 

561-588. povwdla of To. 

562. xadwois: for the metaphor, see on 54. 

563. xepafdpevov: cf. Soph. Phil. 1460, 

TOAAG b€ Hwv7s THs NuMETEpas 
‘Eppatoy dpos mapémeuwer éuol 
orévov avrirutov yemmavomeva, 
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where Jebb translates ‘in the tempest of my sorrow.’ There, 
as in the present passage, the word is peculiarly appropriate, 
combining the figurative with the literal meaning (Philoctetes, 
like Prometheus, was exposed to all the storms on the wild 
island). Weck. less appropriately takes the word as purely 
literal, ‘exposed to wind and weather,’ like aidépiov kivvypa 
158. Most editors see only a metaphorical use. 


564. tlvos mowds ; ‘in punishment for what sin?’ Cf. Soph. 
Hl. 563, rlvos mowds T& moANa trevpar’ ox’ ev Avridc; There 
.is no need of the emendation rowats; the acc. is in apposition 
to the sentence. As a rule this kind of acc. (which is 
specially common in Kur.) naturally comes late in the 
sentence, e.g. in Kur. Alc. 6, 
kal we Onrevew TaTrhp 
OvnT@ wap avdpl Tavs drow’ jvayKacer. 
Here the interrogative form of the sentence accounts for the 
early position of the accusative. mowd o’ has been suggested, 
but in this play the word is always used in the plural. 


édéker: dAékw is borrowed once or twice by tragic poets 
from the Epic; Soph. Ané. 1285 (act.); Prach. 1013 (pass. as 
here). 2 


566. xpfeu: from the proper sense ‘graze’ or ‘rub’ the 
verb is used (only by Aesch.) for ‘sting’ here and in 598, 675, 
880. Plato (Phaedr. 251 D) uses the compound éyyplew with 
the dative in the same sense followed by xevrousévy, the usual 
term. 


aid: Schiitz points out that the use of this particle is a 
convenient way of directing the spectator’s attention to what 
has happened to Io before she appears on the stage. 


olotpos = ww, 675; Supp. 280; Apoll. Rhod. iii. 277, 
olorpos ... dv Te wiwra Body Kdelovor voujes. Strictly, the two 
words denoted two distinct species of fly (Aristot. H. A. i. 5. 
13), but the terms were probably controvertible in popular 
as well as in poetical language. There can be little doubt 
that the view of some edd., that the word has here only its 
derived sense of frenzy, is wrong. 

It may be well to call attention to the passage in Plato’s 
Apology [xviii. 23 ff. (30 5), mpockeluevov rH oder bd Tod Oeod, 
dorep mmm meydhy mev Kal yevvaly, td peyébous dé vwHecrépy 
kal deougvy éyelpecOar brd uiwards twos], where Socrates com- 
pares himself to a gadfly sent by God to stir up the state, 
which he likens to a noble but sluggish horse. 


568. dAev’: a cry of anguish breaking into the middle of 
the sentence. It isa rare word used only in lyric passages » 
and in the pres. or aor. imper. It occurs thrice elsewhere in 
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Aeschylus, Supp. 528; Theb. 87; ibid. 141, and once in 
Sophocles, Fr. 825. 

Weck. after Schleusner and Dindorf has ev, which is 
supported by Schol. M [dev &@ d&° ypdderau (i.e. ‘another 
reading is’) ’Adevdda marpwvupx@s ard Tod ’Adeva...ddeu, 
dvaxwpe, éxxdve). In Pers. 1038, Slaw Siawe, in Ar. Hq. 821, 
mad mate, in Pax 1119, wat rate occur; but, if we may judge 
by these examples, repetition of the same word is necded for 
apocope. The other reading mentioned by the Schol. and 
found in some Mss., ’ANevdda (genitive of ’AXevddas), is merely 
an inept attempt to make sense out of unfamiliar words. 
Argus had of course no connexion with the Thessalian 
Aleuas, who was a descendant of Heracles. 


8G occurs again in Ag. 1072, érororot toro? 5&4 mmoN)ov, 
@mo\\ov: Hum. 841, olot 6a, ped: cf. Eur. Phoen. 1290-1296 ; 
Ar. Lys. 198; Theocr. iv. 17. The meaning and etymology 
of the word are very doubtful. 

The Hiym. Magn. has oi yap Awpteis rhv yhv dav Néyovot. 
This word, as a dialectic variant of yf, has been supposed 
to exist in Aa-urjrnp, and dd-redov (in 829 Mss. give dazedor). 
But by no known philological law can there be any phonetic 
relation between yé and 6d. There is no connexion between 
yand 6. The general view of modern scholars is that 64 is a 
vocative of Ads (dialectic form of Zeus). 

However it is not impossible that 64 means ‘earth,’ but 
not according to the theory just mentioned. It may come 
by one of two aevelopments. (1) Aauarnp (lon. Att. Anuyrnp) 
was regarded as the earth-goddess (the real history of these 
divine names can never be certainly known). In that case 
the name would be popularly regarded as implying ‘mother 
earth,’ and the separation of 64 to mean ‘earth’ would seem 
merely like the Romans’ Jovis by the side of Iupiter. (2) 
There is a possible connexion with Cyprian (4, ‘arable 
land.’ Compare Cyprian fdv with Ion. Att. d7y, ‘long time.’ 

Pindar has ’Evvoct-das=Evvoct-xOwv. In that case we have 
a totally distinct word for ‘earth.’ 

For various theories, see G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. (1897), 
§ 193, n. 3, Meister, Gr. Dial. ii. 221, Brugmann, Grundriss, 
ii. 452, King and Cookson, p. 138. The substance of this 
note has been kindly communicated by Mr. J. H. Moulton. 

For the appropriateness of an appeal to Earth in this 
passage, cf. Supp. 890, where the Chorus cry, pa (uarep) Ta 
Bod poBepdv daérpere (dvap). 

After 8&@ most mss. have goGodma, which has generally 
been regarded as due to a wish to simplify the construction 
(see on 569). It is an open question, however, whether 
Paley is not right in retaining the verb; but see next note. 
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569. elropdoa: an ungrammatical constructio ad sensum, 
as if xploua olcrpw had preceded. The poets rather affect 
this irregularity ; see on 201; cf. Eur. Hec. 970, 

aidws mw exee 
éy T@dE TOT TYYXdVOUT tv’ eiul vdV, 
where aldws uw’ éyec=aldoduac: Eur. Ton, 927, 
Kak@y yap dpre KOw bretavtAGv dpevi, 
mpvuvnbev atper uw’ ado. 
In the passage before us the change of construction is 
rendered more natural by the interruption. 


571. xat@avévra: Argus had been slain by Hermes; Supp. 
305, "Apyov Tov "Epufs ratda ys karéxravev. Hence the Greeks 
explained the Homeric ’Apyepévrns as ‘slayer of Argus.’ 
The real meaning of this ancient title is unknown. The 
“solar” school of mythologists derived it from dapyés and the 
root of g¢aivw, ‘the bright-shiner,’ on the supposition that 
Hermes was the Dawn. But the origin of Hermes is quite 
obscure, and the old ‘‘ Dawn” theory now meets with few 
supporters. It is very probable that from the first “Apyepév- 
Tns really meant the ‘slayer of Argus, as many gods gained 
renown by the slaughter of monsters; cf. Apollo Ilu@oxrévos. 


573. kvvayeret is metaphorical, for Aesch. represents Argus 
as a herdsman (569, 677, Supp. 304). There is therefore no 
reference to a variant of the legend in which Argus was a 
dog (Tsetzes, Hxeg. Il., p. 153, who quotes Hipponax, ‘Epuh 
kdvayxa, t.e. ‘dog-throttler’). 


574. td, by tmesis, with droBet, ‘And in accompaniment 
the scrannel pipe drones out its drowsy strain.’ Cf. note on 
126. 


Knpdtraxtos Sévat: the Panpipes, consisting of several reeds 

of varying length joined together by wax; Verg. Eel. ii. 32: 
** Pan primus calamos cera coniungere plures 
Instituit.” 

knpdm\aoros, the reading of the ss., cannot be right, as the 
pipes were not moulded of wax but fastened together by means 
of it. For xnpéraxros (Doric) from miyvumw, cf. Eur. I. 7. 1125, 
© Knpodéras ovpelov Ilavds kddXamos: Theocr. Id. 128; Hpigr. v. 
4, xnpodérw mveduatt. The Panpipes would be the natural 
instrument for Argus, the herdsman, to use. A wall painting 
at Herculaneum represents Io, a fair maiden with small 
graceful horns, sitting on a rock watching Hermes, who shows 
the Panpipes to Argus with which he lulled him to sleep 
before slaying him (Ovid Met. i. 718-719). See frontispiece to 
Haines’ edition. Io is really pursued by the gadfly, whose 


——————— 
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droning is perhaps heard behind the scenes ; but in her mad- 
ness she believes herself to be haunted by the shade of Argus, 
who plays on his pipes as he follows her. The sound would 
actually be produced by a piper (avAnrjs). 

575. axéras: Doric for wxérys. The word is used of the 
cicala in Hesiod Op. 582, jxéra rér7é, and of the swan in Eur. 
Hi.151. Soasa Doric substantive, axéras = ‘grasshopper.’ 


trvodétay: the monotonous droning of the gadfly produced 
a torturing desire for sleep which is made impossible cxipry- 
Ldrwr vnoticw aikiass. Haines seems to miss the point in 
saying that tmvod. does not suit dxéras, and that some word 
like jrvod\vray (Hartung) might be expected. But 7xérys is 
not necessarily ‘loud-sounding,’ but ‘clear,’ and the Greek 
shepherds took their siesta at midday when the dxéras sang 
its loudest. 


576. wAdvar is Wecklein’s restoration of the lost word. 
For this form of ‘epanalepsis’ in dochmiac verse he quotes 
Sept. 134, éritucw pévewv éridvow dtdov: ibid. 171, kvere map- 
Oévew kdveTe Tavdlkws xerporévous durds: Cho. 156; Eur. Hipp. 
836. 

578. Kpédvie mat: this form of expression is not uncommon 
in Greek poetry; e.g. Hom. JU. ii. 20, NndAniw vii: Soph. Ay. 
134, Tedapwre wat. Tucker on Supp. 792 points out that the 
termination -eos is more regular as a patronymic form; cf. 
590, “Ivaxelas: Eur. /.7. 1, Wédop 0 Tavrddevos. 


579. évétevéas: for the metaphor cf. note on 108. 


580. otorpnddtw Selparr, ‘fear of the gadfly’s pursuit.’ For 
a similar use of the compound adj. ef. 109, vapOnxordjpwrov 
anyynv : 147, ddapavrodéroioe Nias: 861, vuKTippovpyTrw Apacer. 


581. tapdéKxotoy, ‘frenzied,’ a metaphor from coinage. 
With all their artistic beauty, many Greek coins were care- 
lessly struck ‘on the side,’ as the accuracy ensured by 
modern mechanical processes was impossible when the 
impression of the die was taken by hand. Hence rapaxérrew 
came to mean ‘strike falsely,’ of counterfeit money (see 
L. and S. s.v.). 


582. mvpl pe bdcEov xrh. When in great trouble, characters 
in drama not unfrequently suggest alternatives of escape by 
flight or death. See Tucker on Supp. '757. For instances see 
Soph. 0.7. 1410; Eur. Med. 1296; Hec. 1100; Hipp. 1290; 
Ion, 1237; Supp. 829. 


movrtois Shxeot: Horace, scatentem beluis pontum. ddxos is 
a favourite word with Aeschylus: Ag. 824, 1232; Theb. 558; 
Cho. 530. 


‘ 
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584. dBovnoys commonly takes a (partitive) genitive of 
the thing grudged, with or without a dative of the person: see 
626 note. Compare the construction of ivideo in Hor. Sat. 
li. 6, 84, seposite ciceris nec longae invidit arenae. 


590. @adrer, ‘inflames,’ see on 649. The tense is not 
‘historic,’ but has its normal force. Zeus is still under the 
influence of his passion, and does not attain his desire until 
Io reaches Egypt. She is still rap@évos, 588, 608 (Tucker on 
Supp. 268). 


591. Spdpovs: cognate acc. due to the notion of running 
contained in yupvdferar (=rTpéxer yuuvafouervy), ‘is driven and 
harried over her long courses.’ For this boldness in extension 
of the cogn. ace. cf. Soph. Aj. 1096, duaprdvovew én, ‘ speak 
shameful words’: zbid. 1107, ra céuv’ én xddafe: Hum. 230, 
Olkas wéreru Tove PATA. 

592. yupvdaterar: for the idea cf. Kur. Hel. 533, od® ayip- 


vaorTov mavots. 
593. mwdOev ... drrvers: condensed for rédev way arves. 


596. Oedcvtov: cf. 116. So 279, xparvdcuros: 601, AaBpo- 
outros: Hum. 170, avrécuros. 


vécov: Schol. M is surely wrong in believing this to be the 
love of Zeus referred to in 591 (so Haines). Others think it 
to be the frenzy caused by the gadfly. But the vécos is the 
gadfly itself; for this use of vécos cf. 924 note. So pestis in 
Latin, and our colloquial use of ‘pest,’ for a troublesome 
insect. 


dvépacas: Prometheus had ‘named the heaven-sent 
Plague’ in olcrpodwirov, 589. 

599. dotradéois: active ‘driving,’ with a further idea of 
‘maddening’; ef. Kur. Or. 326, \0ccas dorradéov. The word 
may be scanned —-~— by synizesis (=mnmovais, 579), or 
the dactyl may correspond with the trochee. 


600. ckiptypdrev: cf. 675. The word is especially used 
of the movements of excited animals; see L. and 8S. s.v. It 
is therefore appropriate to the frenzied Io, whose nature has 
become semi-boyine with her form. 


vyoriow: attracted by the hypallage to aixias, ‘I come, 
madly driven by the hunger pangs of leapings,’ is an involved 
expression which may be translated, ‘I come leaping, madly 
driven by hunger pangs.’ The gadfly suffered Io neither to 
sleep (574) nor to eat (cf. also 573, thava re vfaTw). 

601. “Hpas: supplied by Hermann to complete the metre 
from the Schol. rots r#s “Hpas. Both in this play and the 
Supplices Aeschylus represents the metamorphosis of Io as 
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due to the jealousy of Hera. In Apollodorus, ii. 1. 3, the 
change is ascribed to Zeus. Wecklein formerly supplied 
éd\Awv, supposing that Io shrinks from uttering the name of 
Hera. He remarked that the Schol. could not have read 
“Hpas in the text, as the scholium rots ris "Hpas would then 
have been unnecessary. But the scholiwm simply proves 
that the corruption of the text dates from early times. 
d\\wv might easily have dropped out after ov (AAAQN, 
HAOON), but "Hpas is strongly supported by 593. Wecklein 
now follows Hermann. 


605. érappéver: the syncopated form occurs again in Pers. 
807. In this play we have also 457, dvroNds, 521, cuwvauréxw, 
866, daauBduvOjcera, and perhaps émavdlmrdafe, 817; cf. 
dviaiw, Ag. 305, aumerjs, Supp. 781. In Supp. 350 we find 
ws dduahw au wérpas. 

606.. tt... r¢: following the indirect 6 7. For a similar 
variety of expression, cf. Soph. 0.7.71. Here it is possible, 
but unnecessary, to take ri... ri as direct questions. 


608. map0évw: here and at the end of the strophe (588) Io 
emphasizes her maidenhood. Wecklein notes that repetitions 
in the antistrophe of a word or phrase used in the corre- 
sponding part of the strophe are common in Aeschylus. 


609. Strep is supported by the Et. Magn., and is a necessary 
correction for 6 Tt, as dors is not used = és with a definite 
antecedent, except in a causal sense (= quippe qui). In 822, 
qvrep must be read for jy7w’. The corruption in our texts 
arose from the fact that dors in late Greek was the regular 
equivalent of the classical és. 


610. atvlypara: cf. 949, alvixryplus. 


612. Bporots: the dative dependent on a personal verbal 
noun is not common; cf. Kur. Bacch. 572, rov etdamovlas 
Bporots d\Bodéray: Med. 478, émuordrny fevyhaot: Thue. vi. 57. 
2, clddv twa Tay Evvwporay cpicr diaheyouévww olkelws T@ ‘Imma, 
It is fairly common with abstract verbal nouns ; see on 501. 

The line has no regular caesura. Prometheus, in disclosing 
his name to lo, probably spoke slowly, laying emphasis on 
each word; hence the absence of caesura would not be felt in 
this case; cf, Jebb on Soph. Ant. 44. For other irregular 
lines, see note on 640. 

613. ® davels: cf. Ar. Hg. 826, & racow dvOpwras davels 
péytotov wpédnua. 

615-621. A stichomythia of seven lines, introduced by a 
couplet, 613, 614. At 622 a change of subject is introduced 
by another pair of lines, followed by a second stichomythia of 
the same length, 624-629. 


‘ 
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615. Gppot, ‘just,’ ‘lately.’ Hesych. dpriws. Eustath. on 
Hom. I/. p. 140, calls it a Syracusan word. It does not 
occur elsewhere in Attic. The locative termination -o is 
certainly found most often in Doric, cf. évdo, @o. 

616. otKovv mopots Gv: a polite form of request, ‘will you 
not then grant me this boon ?’ 


621. tocotrov xri., ‘’tis enough that I have told thee so 
much and no more.’ The personal construction dpx@ is 
idiomatic, like dikaréds efuc with the infinitive. Aesch. also 
uses the impersonal dpxe? with acc. and infin., Theb. 248, 
ovkouv &u’ apxet TGvde BouNevew mépt. 

cadyvicat: the infin. after dpxé is supported by Pind. 
Ol. ix. 5, dpkece ... dyeuovetoar, and may here be retained. 
But the regular construction is the participle, as in Soph. 
Ant. 547, dpxéow OvncKkovo’ éyw, ‘my death will suffice.’ 


625. waQetv: the only example in Aesch. of the compara- 

tively rare use of the aor. infin. with ué\\ew. There is no 
instance in Soph., unless we retain xravetvy in O.7'. 967, but 
- this is generally altered to xrevety (see Jebb, ad loc.). Euri- 
pides, however, uses the aor. in several undoubted passages, 
Ion, 80, 760; Phoen. 300; H. 17. In Attic inscriptions ne 
example of the aor. appears to be known (Meisterhans, Gramm. 
d. attisch. Inschrift. p. 200). . 
' 626. peyatpw: an Epic word equivalent to the Attic ¢@ovd, 
apparently here only in tragedy. Most edd. read coi for 708, 
and this is perhaps an improvement, as we should expect a 
dat. of the person to be expressed ; but @@ovety is used with 
a single gen. of the thing grudged in Eur. H.F. 333, ob pbovd 
TéTNwWY. 

Swphwaros: said with bitterness. So dwped is used with 
actual irony, of a fatal gift; Soph. Aj. 1032. 

627. prod: cf. Soph Aj. 540, ri SAra wédXree wh 0} mapovclav 
éxew ; Xen. Anab. iii. 1. 13, rb eumodav éore wh odxl ... droOavety ; 
An infinitive which for any reason would take jj, properly 
takes the double negative ui) o, if the verb on which it de- 
pends is either negatived itself, or, as in the present instance, 
is interrogative with a negative implied (ri; = ovdév). 

628. bOdvos piv odSels, ‘I am not loth,’ sc. yeywvricxew. The 
phrase, with the infinitive expressed or implied, occurs several 


times in Plato, e.g. Phaed. 61D, POdvos ovdels Néyewv, ‘ there is 
no objection to tell.’ 


629. ph pov mpoKnSov krr., ‘take no thought for me further 
than I wish thee to.’ Of this somewhat loose use of &s=% 
(which Thompson on Pl. Gorg. 492 » condemns as a barbarism) 
there are several instances ; e.g. Pl. Apol. 36D, otc é00’ 8 Te~ 
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BGdNov awpérer [otrws], ws...(see Adam’s note); Rep. vii. 
5260, & ye welfw movoy mapéxe pavOdvovre... ws todro; Lys. 
vil. 12, ipyovmevos maddov AéyerOar ts wor mpoohxe: id. vii. 31 ; 
Dem._xxv. 53. 

So too with similar forms of expression ;, Hom. Ji. iv. 277, 
beddvrepoy Hire micca: Solon, Fr. 36. 18, xévrpov 5 a&ddos ws 
€y® \aBwv : Kur. Hipp. 530, ovire yap rupos ot'r’ dotpwy baréprepoy 
BéXos oiov 7d Tas ’Adpodlras tnow éx xepav”EHpws. Wecklein 
compares the German use of wie for als, and Haines the 
omission of guam after amplius. 

Other ways of treating the.line are: (1) To understand ce 
yeywevicxey, or (with Schol. M) 76 dkodca with yAuKi, ‘ take 
thought no longer for me, since it is my wish that thou 
shouldst tell me.’ This is simple, and gives uaécoor its literal 
force, but seems less pointed. (2) With Elmsley to emend 
to paccévws 7 *uot yuk. Were emendation necessary, this 
would be good. (3) With Hermann, Dindorf, and Paley to 
read Gy for ds, i.e. 7 & (cogn. acc.) éucl yAuKd éoTi oe mpoK7y- 
decbai wor. This is extremely clumsy. 


631. ph mod ye, ‘nay, not yet,’ an idiomatic use of yé in 
deprecation ; cf. Theb. 71; Soph. Phil. 1409, O.C. 1409; 
Eur. Hipp. 503; Ar. Nub. 196. 


632. vécov: her ‘madness,’ a different use from the per- 
sonal one in 596. 


633. adits Aeyotons: it is far more effective that Io should 
tell part of her own story, especially as Prom. is about to 
describe the rest of her past journey and her future course. 
This division of labour is very skilfully made by the poet. 


636. GAdws te Tavras Kal, ‘especially as.’ The formula 
occurs again in Pers. 689; Hum. 726; Ar. Nub. 1269. Soph. 
uses dAN\ws te kat, Hl. 1324; Fr. 61. 


Kacvyvyrais: the river-god Inachus, father of Io, was son 
of Oceanus ; Hes. Theog. 337. 


638. pédAou: the opt. for the regular av wé\\y makes the 
statement more general and indefinite: cf. Soph. Ant. 666, 
aN bv mébdus orhoete, TOVdE xph KAvev, ‘whomsoever the city 
might appoint.’ It is natural that the opt. should occur 
most frequently in proverbial or sententious expressions ; 
so Soph. Ant. 1032 : 

TO pavOdvew & 
Howctov eb Né-yovTos, el Képdos héyot. 
0.T. 315, 979; Trach. 92. Also in prose, Thue. i. 120, 


dvopav yap cwppovwr, el ph adiKowrTo, jovxagew. 
639. délav tp.Biv: sc. xpdvov, as we say ‘worth the while.’ 
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640. For the absence of caesura cf. 113, Pers. 251, 465, 469, 
501, 503, 519; Ag. 943; Cho. 150, 493, 883; Theb. 457; 
Supp. 947; Hum. 26. Some of the passages in Pers. are 
considered doubtful by editors. For Sophocles, see Ant. 1021; 
Aj. 1091; Phil. 1369. 


amorioat, ‘ disobey,’ not ‘ distrust.’ 
641. wav Siep: cf. 609. 


642. d8dpopar: the sense is the same as in 197; even to 
speak of her woes brings sorrow. Hence there is no reason 
to prefer aicxvvoua (a marginal variant in M), although that 
word adds a feminine touch to Io’s speech, and to modern: 
taste seems more appropriate. 


643. xeiava, ‘trouble’; see on 563. vécos conveys the same 
idea ; the two words are joined in Soph. Aj. 206, Alas Aodep@ 
Ketrar xeu@ue voonoas. Cf. Phil. 1194, advovra yemueplw Ura. 
xeuava and diaPOopdy form a single idea grammatically, being 
the ‘anticipated ’ subject of rpocémraro; cf. 92, 474. Logically 
SiapOopa uopPis was part of the xe.wwy, which includes her 
wanderings and madness. 

644. oxerA(g, from root cxe (cxedetv), originally means 
‘enduring.’ Applied to persons it may mean either ‘bold,’ 
‘cruel,’ or as here ‘suffering.’ Applied to things it is ‘ cruel,’ 
‘wretched.’ Cf. the similar uses of TAjuwr. 


mpocérrato, ‘swooped upon me.’ Soph. Aj. 280, ris yap | 
mor apxy Tod Kakod mpooérrato; (also of madness). The 
metaphor is either taken from a bird of prey (Haines), or 
more probably from a down-rushing tempest ; compare ‘ the 
wings of the wind.’ In 115 and 555 the word is used of a 
sound and scent wafted by the wind. j 

érraro (Epic) was the tragic aorist for érrero in prose and 
comedy. 


645, modedpevar: see on 122. 


646. mapSevavas: the plural is commonly used of the 
maidens’ apartments in a house, while the singular became 
the technical term for the Parthenon at Athens. For the 
form of the word cf. yuvackéy (for the common yuvackwviris), 
avdpuy (dvdpwvrirts is rare), Eevwyv, ete. 

648. é€dv: other words used in this construction are rapéy, 
mapaucxov, déov, mpootKov, uédov, Soxody, ddEav, TuXdr, T poorerary- 
Hévov, elpnuévov, Sedoypmévor, yeypaupévov, Srdpxov, ddvvaroy by. 

649 f. BérXe... réadmror: cf. 590. The meaning of 0¢\rew 
is here clearly shown by $édec. The word does not refer to 
the warm flame or fire of love, but to the inflammation 
caused by the wound of an arrow: cf. Soph. H/. 888, @ddree 
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TOS dynxéoTw mupl, of the ‘fever’ of hope; Trach. 1082, 

@arvev drys cracuds. So Oddros, the ‘smart’ of an arrow, 

8 1086. Gepuds and Gepuatyw are similarly used of feverish 
eat. _ 


651. dmodaktions: Schol. M, os dard ray addywv Sdwv. Ch. 
Hum. 141, karoaxricac’ trvov. The crasis of uw d- is frequent. 


_ 656. cvverxdpny, ‘I was distressed,’ a sense of curéxw that 
is common, but confined to the passive in classical Greek. 


657. érAnv, ‘I brought myself to,’ as often. 


vuxtidave’ évelpara: there seems no good reason for chang- 
ing the text of M to vuxrigo.r’ dvelpara (other Mss.), or to 
vuxtigota delwara (Liycoph. 225), or to vuxridara ddopara 
(after Soph. Hi. 502). The only objection to the text is the 
occurrence of dvelpacw above, 655. 


658. és ... Kaml, ‘to Delphi and towards Dodona.’ The 
change of preposition seems due to a love of variety, as no 
real difference of meaning is implied; cf. Supp. 311, kal wiv 
KadveBov kart Méudw ixero. Wecklein compares Thue. i. 63, 
xwphoas 7 émt THs ’OdUvOov 7) és Tiny Ilortdacay. 


689. Geompdrovs: the word is Epic and Ionic, and with 
taddev (also Epic) is a good example of Aeschylean diction. 
In Attic prose the phrase would be @ewpovs érewrev. The 
imperfect expresses iteration (suxvovs). 


660. SpavrT’ 4 Aéyovra: for the formula cf. Soph. 0.7. 70, 


és To TlvOuxa 
éreuwa PolBov dbpal? ws rv 6 Te 
Spav 7 re pavav rivde poalunv modu. 


Jebb, ad loc. believes the phrase to be a colloquialism. 


661. atodorrédpous, ‘ of shifting speech,’ z.e. vaguely worded. 
Cf. L. and S. s.v. aiddos, ili. 


663. “Ivax@: the position of the word and the rhythm 
require it to be taken as a dat. commodi with 7\ev rather 
than as depending on émickxjmrovoa. Cf. 358. 


664. capds emickqrrovea kal pvOovpévy, ‘with clear behest 
and command’; the two participles combine to make one 
emphatic idea. Cf. the Latin monere orare, orare hortari, 
fundere et fugare, etc. 


666. dderov: a term applied to animals allowed to roam at 
large in the ddcos or lands of certain temples. They were 
under the protection of the god, and were either undomesti- 
cated or tended by the priests and temple servants. Naturally 
those animals which were most closely connected with a 
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particular god would be kept in the lands belonging to his 
temple. Thus Plato imagines that there were many bulls 
in the réuevos of Poseidon, on the island of Atlantis, which 
were sacrificed in honour of the god (Crit. 119D). The 
custom of keeping such consecrated animals was not confined 
to the Greeks ; Tacitus (Germ. x.) speaks of sacred horses in 
the precincts of German deities. For similar ideas among 
Semitic tribes see Robertson-Smith, Religion of the Semites 
(second edition), p. 146. 


Hence dderos is applied metaphorically to any person con- 
secrated to a deity ; cf. Eur. Jon, 821, 


6 5 év Oe0d Sdmorcw Aeros, ws Aafor, 
TaLoEeveTat. 


So Io is as it were a victim dedicated to Zeus. The word is 
here particularly appropriate, in view of her approaching 
partial metamorphosis into a cow. 

GdGo0ar = wore ddhdcOar: cf. detEa, 170. The infinitive by 
itself was perhaps in early Greek normally used thus, for 
wore is only used twice by Homer as a consecutive conjunction 
(see L. and S. s.v.). Goodwin (M.7. §8§ 770, 775) draws @ 
distinction between infinitives of purpose and of result, but 
the two run into one another. A result or purpose is the 
natural meaning of a mood that was once either the dative or 
locative of a verbal noun. 


667. mwupr’ dv: the usual reading is tup@mor ... wore, in 
which case the aor. infin. is put where we should expect 
either jorcioOac or wodety dv. This has been defended by 
comparison of certain passages where the aor. infin. is used 
after verbs of saying (as it certainly is after verbs of hoping); 
e.g. Hom. Od. xx. 121, dato yap ricac@a ddelras. For other 
exx. see Goodwin, W/.7. § 127. But firstly it must be noticed 
that the aor. infin. is used where the subject is the same as 
that of the principal verb: the infin. is an extension of the 
prolative use, and so the aor. is natural. In the second place 
these instances are no parallel to the present passage, where 
the infinitive joe’ is so far removed from pv@oupnévy that it 
certainly could not have been understood as referring to 
future time. Naber, followed by Weck., emends kei to ed. 
podety Would then depend on @éd\x, ‘if he did not wish a 
thunderbolt from Zeus to come.’ But it is difficult to see how 
«al could have been inserted, and @é\o far more naturally 
refers to the preceding clause é€w ... det éeué. 

The emendation which we have introduced into the text is 
palaeographically of the simplest, and restores the grammar. 
It is true that rupéy is not elsewhere known, but it is formed 
correctly, and may well have existed side by side with rupwrés.- 
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Aesch. uses both ¢doyHy and ddoywrés in this play. Compare 
the double forms evwrés, eduy, yopywrés, yopysy, all in tragedy. 


That the corruption is old seems shown by M’s reading 
mupwrdy, Which is probably due to confusion in uncials (T for 
II). The form zrvpwrés, it is true, exists, but not in tragedy, 
while ¢doysy (791) and ¢doywrés (253) strongly support a 
similar compound. 

668. &aicrdaco.: Blomfield’s very probable correction for 
éEaiordoer. The fut. indic. is indeed often used as a ‘ vivid’ 
construction instead of the fut. opt. in oblique construction. 
But in this case the fut. opt. would be natural by attraction 
after the preceding @€&\a0. The confusion in Mss. is common. 

669. Aoglov pavredpaciw: Schol. M, dvexpdvicev* otrw yap 


jv TO wavTetoy. 
671. dkovray dkwv: see on 19. 


érnvaykate: the imperf. shows that the process is gradual, 
Tnachus being reluctant. 

672. Avs xadwvds: for the metaphor, see on 108, and cf. 
Ag. 133, ordéuov wéya Tpotas: ibid. 218, dvdykas \éradvor : 
Isaiah xxxvii. 29, ‘“‘ Because thy rage against me, and thy 
tumult, is come up into mine ears, therefore will I put my hook 
in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee 
back by the way by which thou camest.” Ibid. xxx. 28; 
Ezekiel xxxviii. 4. 


673. Staerpodor is used in slightly different senses with 
poppy and Ppéves, ‘changed’ or ‘ distorted’ and ‘distraught.’ 
It is applied to the ‘rolling of the eyes in frenzy,’ Soph. Aj. 
449, dupa Kal ppéves didorpopa: Kur. Bacch. 1122. 


674. Kepaotis: see on 561. 


dfverSpw: the last half of the compound is not otiose, as 
the ancients seem to have believed that the gadfly’s sting was 
in its mouth; cf. Plin. N.H. xi. 28 (quoted by Weck.), 
quibusdam. (insectis) aculeus in ore ut asilo. In Ar. Av. 244, 
marsh-gnats (éuw7rides) are called d&aropor. 

676. fjooov: note the graphic imperfects in this passage 
culminating in the aorist dmecrépynoev, ‘I was rushing ... the 
herdsman was following ... when suddenly fate deprived him 
of life.’ 


eUarorov : used of the Nile, 812. 

Kepxvelas: Schol. M, Képyvy xpjvn “Apyous. The later form 
of the name was Keyxpeal (which some mss. read here), a little 
town near Argos; Acts xviii. 18; Rom. xvi. 1. 

677. Aépyys te kphvynv: M has the impossible Aépyys dxpyy 
Te; see Crit. Note. The corruption may have arisen through 
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a copyist’s eye catching dxparos below (see on 848), xpyyny 
thus becoming dxpyy. The displacement of re would then 
become a metrical necessity to avoid hiatus. The emendation 
is Canter’s, and is accepted by Weil, Paley, Weck., Haines, 
etc. Spanheim proposed dxr7jv te Aépyns, adopted by Blom- 
field; Hermann, Aépvys 7’ és dxrjv. Both of these are based 
on Pindar’s Aepvalas am daxrads (Ol. vii. 60), and so far are 
probable. But in either case how is the displacement of 
words to be accounted for? For «p77 ef. Schol. on Pind. /.c., 
n yap Aépyn kata pév tivas Kpyvn, Kata dé Twas oxuddes 
Xwptlov. 

678. dkpatos: intemperatus, a metaphor from unmixed wine,” 
as Weck. points out, ‘untempered in his angry mood.’ 


679. SeSopKas: dépkowa: has the special meaning of keen, 
clear sight ; hence dpdxwv, a serpent, and dopxds, a gazelle. 


680. advlS.os (Elmsley) is the simplest correction of aig- 
vidios, which is unmetrical, unless we scan it by synizesis as a 
trisyllable, with Paley and Haines. But such a synizesis is — 
very suspicious, at least in iambic verse (in Eur. Jon, 285, — 
PoiBos is generally read for Iv@tos). The form d¢vidios is 
shown to be possible by the existence of dgvw, Aesch. Fr. 195. 
For the collocation of adjectives cf. Thuc. ii. 61. 3, Sovdo? yap 
ppdynua 7d aipvldioy kat dapocddkynTrov. At the same time, 
Headlam’s dmrepos (adopted by Wecklein) is very attractive. 
Hesychius explains the word by al@v{dios, and it is not unlikely 
that here, as elsewhere, a gloss has crept into the text. Weil, 
after Gaisford, reads ¢faé@vys, which is less probable; Tucker 
(Intro. Supp.) suggests alzecvés. 


The vague reference to the death of Argus, without mention 
of his slayer, is impressive. In Supp. 305, “Apyov, rdv “Epuis 
maida yis karéxravev, Hermes is expressly named. 

682. yfiv mpd ys: apparently a proverbial expression ; cf. 
Ar. Ach. 235; Cic. ad Att. xiv. 10, itaque yiv xpd yijs cogito. 

yfiv, acc. of extent; cf. yias 708; Soph. Aj. 845, & rév almiv 
ovpavoy Suppnrarav. Paley compares Verg. Aen. i. 524, ventis 
maria omnia vectt. 


The idea in mpd is that of exchange of land for land; cf. the 
uses of duelBouac and muto with places. 


685, otvOadre, ‘inflame.’ Schol. M quotes Hom. Od. iii. 
96, 
un dé Th ww aldduevos merdtooeo pnd’ édealpwv 
GNN’ ed wor KaTddegov. 
Stanley compares Od. xiv. 387, pndé rl wor, Wevdiore, yaplieo 
undé re 0éXye: Blomfield, demulceo. But it is questionable 
whether the word has this meaning and not rather that of 


—————— 
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‘inflaming’; see note on 649. Except in its literal sense, 
the word occurs here alone. L. and S. give the meaning as 
‘soothe,’ but only on the strength of this passage. The usual 
interpretation, ‘soothe,’ does not suit the use of the simple 
verb @a\7w, where the idea is that of ‘irritating warmth’ or 
‘inflammation.’ Nor does it suit the present passage. vdonua 
seems to support the sense we have given it. 


686. ovybérws: so the verb, Eur. Bacch. 297, cuvbévtes ddyov. 


688. <68’>: The reading of M is ovror’ ov'ror’ nixdunv Edvous, 
but the idea of de seems necessary, and with the necessary 
change of nixéuny to nixouv (see next note) the line is un- 
metrical. : 

néxovv: Schol. M and other mss. tx6unv (M) is scarcely 
possible. ‘TI never prayed,’ etc., does not give a reasonable 
meaning. In Eur. Med. 930 the mss. have é&nvxouv for éénixou, 
which shows that the two words were liable to confusion. 


For a’xéw (‘vaunt’) cf. 338. Trans., ‘I thought in my 
pride that never ...’ (Haines). 


Eévous, ‘strange,’ a use common in late prose, but not 
apparently frequent in poetry ; compare, however, Bacchylides 
x1. 85, kelva pépiuva. 

691 f. These lines as they stand in the Mss. (mjpara, NWuara, 
deiwar’ dune | Kevtpw Wiyew Puxdy éudv) are unsatisfactory. 
The present Yixew can hardly be used coordinately with the 
future podeicba, and, with some hesitation, we have inserted 
dv. ixew dy expresses the statement more remotely than the 
future. Again, the awkward assonance Wiyew Wuxdy (in 
which it is difficult to see the beauty or appropriateness that 
some editors discover) is open to grave suspicion. Possibly 
yuxdy, owing to similarity of sound to Wiyew, has displaced 
gppeva. If this be so, éudy would be retained. For pixew 
Meineke suggests Wyxewv, ‘rub,’ ‘corrode.’ Almost every 
editor prints a variation of text. 

692. ixew: for the metaphor cf. Hum. 161, 76 mepiBapu 
kpvos éxew, where, as here, the chill is caused by a xévrpor : 
cf. our ‘cold steel.’ The metaphor is continued in régpuxa. 

apdaker kéevrpw: in Greece the goad used for driving was 
shod with two points; cf. Soph. 0.7. 809, diols Kévrpoct. 
auphkns is applied (1043) to Boarpuxos rupés, ‘ forked lightning.’ 

695. mpatw, ‘lot,’ ‘state,’ a use common in tragedy and 
also in Ionic prose ; e.g. Hat. iii. 165. 

696. mwAéa Tis: here 71s gives a touch of contempt ; lit. ‘thou 
art a person full of fear.’ Cf. Soph. Phil. 519, ris edxepys : 
Menand. Georg. Fr, 22, ob yap ris éare oxdnpds 6 yépwv TH Bly ; 

oO 
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700. qviocac’, ‘thy former request thou didst lightly win 
from me’; for this use of dv¥oua, cf. Eur. Bacch. 131, rapa 
5é pavdpevor Ddrupo parépos éLavicavro Oeds. 


701 £. tihoSe ... €nyoupévys : a condensed expression ; in full 
it would be rfjode e&nyounevns dud’ EauTis Tov Eavtjs GOXov. 

705. “Ivaxevov oréppa : see on 578. 

706. @vpoe Bad’: the Homeric phrase is év @uug BaddecOa : 
e.g. od & évl ppect BddrXco onot. For the dative (=és Auuéy) 
cf. Theb. 1048, xdpav rivde xvdivw Baretv. This dative of 
motion is more common in Latin poetry than in Greek. 


as dv: see 10, and Goodwin’s MW. 7. § 325 ff. 
707. On Io’s wanderings see Appendix II. 


évOévSe: it must be remembered that Io is now at the 
extreme northern limit of the world on the verge of Ocean. 

apds avToddas: her journey toward the Pontus is south-east 
rather than east. 

708. orpépaca is not the same as 7péYaca, but means 
‘turning round.’ It is used because Io has come from the 
south-west. 

oretxe yUas, ‘over plains,’ the acc. of extent; cf. yr, 682. 

avypdtous : the nomad Scythians were pastoral. Herodotus 
(iv. 19) says of them ore ozelpovres otre apodyres. 

709. XKiOas: according to Hdt. iv. 18, ‘‘the nomad 
Scythians dwelt east of the Scythians that live on the 
Borysthenes and beyond the river Panticapes; except 
Hylaea all their land is bare of trees. These nomads inhabit 
a district to the extent of fourteen days’ journey eastward as 
far as the river Gerrhus.” As the Borysthenes flows through 
Hylaea into the Pontus on the N.W., and as the Gerrhus 
empties itself into the N.W. of the Caspian, this is a very 
large tract of country. Aeschylus makes Io reach the 
Scythians soon after leaving the Ocean; he must therefore 
place them very much further N.W., where Strabo mentions 
them as living, 7d rpdrov épos olkodow €k Tey mpds dpKToY mepav 
kal Tov ’Qxeavdv DKvddv twes vouddes Kat audtouxo (Strabo, 
p. 492). 

ot wAekTas otéyas: cf. Hor. Od. iii. 24. 9, 


““Oampestres melius Scythae 
Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos.” 


Hat. iv. 46, pepéoxor edvres mavies elot immorotdrar Sdbovres wy 
dm’ dpbrov &dN’ dard Krnvéwy, olkiuara Té opt 7 emt fevyéwy: cf. 
dudfoxo. in the passage quoted above from Strabo; also 
Hes. Fr. 16, yAaxtoddywr els yatav dmhvas olkl’? éxdvTwr. 
Dindorf quotes Hippocr. de Aere, 98, vouddes dé kadedvrat bre - 
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ovk gore ode olkjwata add’ év dudtnoe olkedvra. ai dé duatal 
elot, ai méev EXdxLoTac TeTpdKuKAoL, ai Oe EEdKUKAOL. 

710. evkdkXots, ‘smooth-running.’ 

711. énprupévor, ‘equipped with’ (éapréw). M has étmpry- 
pévo (ekaprdw), the two forms being readily confused, e.g. in 
Thue. vi. 17, for ééjprvrac some Mss. have éffprnrac: Hat. 
vii. 147. But although the sense would be excellent, i.e. 
‘having bows hung on them,’ this verb would require the 
acc. of the thing hung; see L. and S. s.v. éfaprdw, 5. 


712. meAdfew ... ékrepav: infinitive for imperative, a use 
especially frequent in Homer and Hesiod; e.g. J/. i. 20. 582, 
-ete.; used by tragic writers, ¢.7. Hum. 1007; rare in prose, 
Thue. ix. 5, od dé... érexOetv. If the subject is 2nd pers. it is 
in the nominative; if 3rd it is accusative. See Goodwin, 


M.T. § 784. 


GAAG yu’ GAurrévois: Hermann, for the unmetrical d\)’ 
adtorévos yirodas of the mss. médas was probably a gloss 
written over yvia in the text, and finally became confused 
with it. That yvia was a sufficiently rare word to need an 
explanation is shown by Hesych., via wédy, xelpés Te Kal 15des. 


Todas was taken by Schol. M to be the name of a tribe; 
€Ovos avtl Tov ynyevets* rwés yuuwlrodas. Elmsley’s dd’ adcord- 
vos y’ tro is ingenious. xplumrw far more generally has an 
object, and wédas may well have been a marginal gloss. The 
objection is that yé is quite out of place. For xpiurev, 
intrans., cf. Eur. Jon, 156, Andr. 530. 


713. éxmepav: Io was to ‘ pass through’ the land, but yet 
avoid the inhabitants. 


714. There is no need with Weil to suppose a lacuna here. 
The real home of the Chalybes was south of the Huxine ; 
Hadt. i. 28, Xen. Anab. iv. 6.5; but Aesch. places them and 
several other tribes N. of the sea; see App. II. After leav- 
ing the Ocean and turning §.F., skirting the Nomads, Io 
goes south towards the Euxine, leaving the Chalybes on her 
left. The Chalybes were workers in iron. In 301] the land 
that is the scene of this play is called ctdnpou7jrwp, and this 
may be a cause of Aeschylus’ mistake. 


Aatas Xetpds, ‘on the left,’ more generally with éx. Cf. 
Soph. H/. 900: 
érxdrns 8 ope 
mupas vedpn Bborpuxov TEeTUNMEVOY, 
where Jebb calls it the local genitive developed out of the 
possessive ‘belonging to,’ and so ‘in the region of.’ Hecodotus 
uses dpiorepfs xetpos (iv. 34), as well as é& dpiorepis xetpds (ii. 30). 
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715. oikoto. XddvBes: the only example in this play of a 
tribrach in the second foot, a licence common in Euripides. 


716. The Chalybes justified this description by causing 
trouble to the Ten Thousand; cf. Xen. An. iv. 7, 15 ff, 
where it is said that they decapitated their fallen enemies, 
and carried the heads as trophies. 


€ 

717. ‘Y¥Bpioriv : Schol. M, rév ’Apdinv, mapa 7d dpdocew xat 
qxew Ta kbwara avrod, thus taking b8picrqy as an adj. for which 
there is good authority (cf. U8piorhs dveuos Hes. T’heog. 307). 
But unless, with Hermann, we believe that a line has fallen 
out, this explanation is unlikely. It is difficult to believe 
that Aesch. wrote ‘a wild river not falsely named’ without 
giving the name, leaving the Araxes to be understood. See 
85, where he inserts IIpoundéa, although there, if anywhere, 
the omission of the name would have been possible. See also 
Sept. 670. Nor is Hermann’s supposition necessary, that a 
line has dropped out. There is no river Hybristes known, 
but it may have been a descriptive name given to it by some 
Greek traveller who was unaware of its real name, or it may 
be a figment of the poet: see on 806, 811. If Aeschylus had 
in his mind any known river, it was either the Hypanis, 
Borysthenes, Tanais, or the Araxes, which flows into the 
S.W. of the Caspian, misplaced. In favour of the Hypanis 
is the fact that it rises in the Caucasus (see 720), but this 
river also is too far east. However the geographical data are 
so hopelessly untrustworthy that there is no solid basis for 
any argument. 


719. Katxaoov: Aesch. speaks of the Caucasus as a single 
mountain, not as a range, and seems to believe it to be north 
of the Euxine. 


723. "Apatévev: the Amazons are mentioned by Herodotus 
(iv. 10) and Strabo (p. 505) as living on the Thermodon which 
runs into the S.K. of the Euxine. In his wish to crowd into 
To’s journey as much adventure as possible, Aesch. places 
them north of the Euxine. Knowing, however, the other 
tradition, he reconciles his account by assuming migration 
southwards. Herodotus (iv. 110-120) gives an interesting 
story of an amalgamation of Amazons and Scythians, and a 
migration in the reverse direction, from south to north across 
the Tanais. In Hdt. ix. 27, when just before the battle of 
Plataea the Athenians and Tegeans are hotly disputing the 
leadership of the right wing, the Athenians recall, amongst 
other exploits of ancient days, the time when ‘an instance of 
their prowess was given in the repulse of the Amazons, who 
advanced from the river Thermodon to invade Attica.’ 
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724. orvyévop’: cf. Supp. 287, kai ras dvdvdpous xpeoBdrous 
*Auafévas, where xpeoBdrous refers to the supposed derivation 
of ’Auafwrv from a priv. and pata. 

Oeploxvpay: cf. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 370: 


éml d€ ordua OepuwdovTos 
Kod evdidwvTe Oemick’perov br’ Kpyv 
pdpeTat. 

726. Ladrpvdyoola: another geographical confusion. Salmy- 
dessus and the dangerous coast of the Pontus are on the west 
or Thracian side. 

yva8os: see on 64, 

727. €xOpdtevos = exOpa Edvas vatrars. Cf.-Scymnus (Geogr. 
Graec. Min. Circ. B.c. 90), revayddys dyav Kal dvompdcoppos 
aNiuevds Te TavTEeh@s Tapatérara, Tols valras éxOpbraros Tdmos ; 
ef. Lycoph. 1286: 

Kal Zadpvdnooos cai kaxdéewos kvdwv, 

TKvOaicr yelrwv, Kaptepots elpyer maryo.s. 
The coast was deadly not only from its dangerous character, 
but also from the cruelty of its inhabitants who were system- 
atic wreckers ; cf. Xen. An. 5. 73: ‘Keeping the Pontus on 
the right they passed through the millet-eating Thracians. 
Here many ships bound for the Pontus run aground and are 
wrecked ; for there is a sandbank stretching far out to sea. 
The Thracians who dwell in these parts set up stones as 
boundary marks, and each tribe plunders what is cast up on 
its own coast. For, until they set up these landmarks, it is 
said that the wreckers, whilst engaged in pillaging, used to 
be killed by fellow-wreckers. Here were discovered beds, 
boxes, written books, in great numbers, and all the usual 
variety of things that sailors carry in their wooden chests.’ 
The Syrtes had a similar reputation; cf. Hor. Od. ii. 63, 
barbaras Syrtes. 

pytpuda: the iniusta noverca was proverbial for cruelty 
both amongst Greeks and Romans ; cf. Hes. Op. 825, adore 
pntpuh méder juépyn, GdAore wnrnp: Hdt. iv. 154, edccalev elvac 
Kal Tw épyw untrpucd. As Earth is called Mother (90), so in her 
unkind moods she is a stepmother: Pl. Menex. 237 B, rpegs- 
pevor ox bd pnrpuds adN’ bd prpds THs XHpas: Plin. N.H. 
vii. 1 (of Nature) non sit ut satis aestimare parens melior 
homini an tristior noverca fuerit. 

729. ic®yov: the neck of land connecting the Tauric 
Chersonese or Crimea with the mainland ; Alpwns, the Palus 
Maeotis, Sea of Azov. 

730. Kippepixov : the Cimmerians were a prehistoric race 
who bore much the same relation to the Scythians as 
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the Pelasgi to the Greeks. Herodotus (iv. 11) says that 
the country possessed by the Scythians belonged once 
to the Cimmerians. In iv. 12 he observes that there are 
still to be found in Scythia walls and bridges that are called 
Cimmerian. Expelled by the Scythians, they fled to the 
Asiatic Chersonese. 

731. atAéva: the actual ‘channel’ or ‘strait.’ Schol. M 
misinterprets it by ¢dpayya. The primary meaning of the 
word is any ‘hollow channel’; hence a ‘glen,’ ‘defile,’ ‘strait.’ 


733. Béomopos: in the Supp. it is the Thracian Bosporus 
that is crossed. The obvious derivation of the word is, of 
course, from Bods and répos (compare Oaford), but objections 
have been raised on the ground that all other words com- 
pounded with Bots make Bou-, e.g. BovKepws, Bouxddos, Bovvouos. 
Wecklein supposes that the Thracian Bosporus really re- 


,ceived its name from the goddess ‘Exarn Pwadédpos (dialectic 


Boorépos), who was worshipped by the Thracians ; the name 
was transferred to other straits. At all events, this derivation — 
if correct, was forgotten, as the Greeks from the 5th century 
onwards connected the word with Bois. 


734. Hipamys: Aeschylus here seems to represent the 
Cimmerian Bosporus as the boundary line between the two 
continents; see on 790. 


735. dpa can be used as both nwm and nonne. Here it 
expects an affirmative answer. 


736. This line affords an explanation to the audience of the 
introduction of Io into the play. She is a fresh example of 
what Prometheus regards as the all-embracing tyranny of 
Zeus. . 


741. pydérw 'v: ef. Pers. 345; Eur. Med. 60, &rAG o** &v 
dpyn hua xovdérw wero. For the use of dpoiuia ef. Supp. 830, 
Tdde ye OH Ppolua rdpiavT’ Euav wovwv Bralwy, 

743. od 8 ad, ‘there thou art again. ...’ Cf. 67. 

745. 7 yap expresses strong surprise, as in 757. 

746. Svoyxelyepov : for the metaphor see on 563. 

748. See on 582. Cf. Supp. 796, where the Chorus of 
Danaids wish for a similar death. 

749. méSou.: see on 272. 


oKy bara: here intrans., more frequently transitive; e.g. 
Ag. 366, Bédos oxyevev. 


750. d&rnAddynv, ‘that I might have been freed.’ Cf. 156 
for this form of final sentence. 
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755 f. These lines together with 771 f. and 958 are incon- 
sistent with 257 f., where Prometheus states that the term 
of his punishment depends on Zeus’ pleasure. For the 
conditions of Prometheus’ prophetic power, see on 874. 


760. as dvtev tav8e: cf. Soph. Aj. 281, as G8 éxdvTwr Tavs’ 
émlatac@al ce xpy: id. 281; Ag. 1367; Pers. 170. ‘This use 
of the gen. abs. with ws is found chiefly in ws 68 éydvrwy or 
some similar phrase. Literally it means, ‘considering that 
these things are so, thou must learn them.’ See Goodwin, 
M.T., §§ 917, 918. 


761. tépavva: here an adjective; cf. Soph. 0.7. 588, 
TUpavvos elvat “UGANov 7) TUpayva Spay, and elsewhere ; see on 2. 


762. mpds aitds abtod: see on 276. 


764. doxadka: present from doxaddw (Epic); the Attic 
form of the verb is dcxyd\k\w. The compound svvacyadav 
occurs in 161. In 303 cuvacxadév is probably future from 
ouvacxaddw. 

For the ‘prophetic’ present, see on 17]. Here, however, 
the addition of 7oré makes this use of the present for future 
less natural, and possibly with L. Dindorf we should read 
cwacxanel, or doxadg may itself be a future, as though from 
present doxaddfw; for the double form of the present, cf. 
ovtdw, o'tafw, and for the contracted future, cf. daudtw, dana 
(Epic). 

But if roré can be used with a historic present as in Eur, 
Med. 954, &v 708’ "HXwos ... dldwowv, its use is not impossible 
with the present here. 

766. rl 8 byt.’ = ri epwrds dvTwa ydpov yayet; cf. Soph. 
O.T. 1056, Ti 8 dvrw’ cime; 

The marriage that was destined to he fatal to Zeus if 
accomplished was a union with Thetis, who, that the evil 
might be avoided, was given as wife to Peleus. 


pyrov is very unnecessarily altered by Brunck to Gepuror. 
For pyrév, cf. Ar. Av. 1713, od pardv eye (avdacba is 
middle), 

767. ekavlorarat: see on 171. 

768. Cf. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 800, 


eiaére oi mpéoBepa Odus Karéedecev dravta, 
ws 64 To. mémpwrat dpelvova marpos €oto 
mata TEKEW, 
770. mdiv xrrA. =el wh av etny (potential opt. in protasis : 
see Good. M.7’. 8§ 409, 506), ef AvOetnr. 


771. © Avowv: see on 27. 


‘ 
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774. tplros ... mpds Sk’: a later Schol. (B, Dindorf) gives 
the genealogy Epaphus, Libya, Belus, Danaus, Hypermnesitra, 
Abas, Proetus, Acrisius, Danae, Perseus, Electryon, Alemena, 
Heracles. 

For the indefinite number ‘thirteen,’ cf. 4g. 1605, where 
Aegisthus is thirteenth in descent from Atreus ;.Theocr. xy. 
17, dvnp Tpioxacdekdarnxvs. 

777. ‘Do not, whilst offering me a boon, straightway with- 
hold it from me.’ The use of aoorepety to ‘keep a person 
out of a thing’ is common. ‘tpote(vwv: the present, because 
the boon was offered and withheld at the same time. For 
elra, joining a pres. part. to the main verb, cf. Soph. 47. 468, 
Spav te xpnoroy era Noicbrov Odvw; 2.e. ‘die in the act.’ 

780. #... % introducing an indirect question is rare in Attic. 
Cf. Cho. 890, elddpuev 7 vixduev 4 vixwueba 3 Soph. O.C. 80, 

olde yap Kpivoval cor 
Xp} ce wluvery 7 wopeverOar wadu. 
Kur. Med. 492. 

This use of 4... 4 (7é... #€) is common in Epic. The ordinary 
Attic is ef... 4. Hence in Soph. O.C. 80, Jebb reads ef... 
on the strength of constant confusion of « and 7 in mss. 
Here he would punctuate €Xof ydp* # xrr., suggesting ed for 
#as an alternative. ‘‘It should always be remembered that 
on such a matter as # versus ef the authority of L (our M) 
and our other mss. which abound in small errors of a like 
kind cannot be set against constant Attic usage.” 

But Aeschylus, whose language is so strongly influenced by 
Kpic, may fairly be allowed the imitation of this Epic con- 
struction. 

781. ppdcw: deliberative subj. 

782. totrwv: plur. for dual (i.e. rotv xaplrow). It is scarcely 
necessary to correct this to rov’row and jrelpwr (790) to jrelpouv. 

783. Aéyou: so Elmsley for Néyous (Wecklein, \dywr). Tf 
we keep Néyous, we must translate ‘dishonour not my words,’ 
ze. ‘my request.’ But this is awkward with Adyow in a 
different sense just above. Tr. ‘do not grudge me the 
tale.” For ué omitted, ef. 176. For the construction of 
driwagvw, cf. Soph. 0.0. 49, uh m’ dryudoys ... dv ce mpoorpérw 
ppdoat. : 

Possibly we should read Ards, as in Supp. 378, rao driyudoat 
Auras. 

785. See on 27. 


789. éyypadov xrX.: a common metaphor; ef. Hum. 275, 
deXToypagw ppevi: Cho. 450; Soph. Trach. 683; Phil. 1325; 
Fr, 535; also 2 Cor. ili. 3, €yyeypaumévn ot wéXave ddA rvedmare 
Geod fWyros, ovK év mhakl NBivais GAN’ ev asl Kapdlas capKlvas. 


oe 
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ov: see on 807. 


790. petOpov, the Cimmerian Bosporus ; see on 734. Schol. 
M explains it as the Tanais; and this is Lycophron’s view 
in a passage that is clearly a reminiscence of this play, 1283 ff., 

Tl yap Tadalyy pntpl Tod Ipopnbéws 

Evvdv répuxe, kal Tpope Dapmnddvos ; 

As mévrosEAXys, kal wérpar Duumdnydeces, 
Kat Daruvdnocss, kal kaxdgervos kvdwy, 
DKvdacr yelrwv, Kaprepots elpyer mavyous* 
Nimwny Te Téuveov Tavars dxparpyys péony, 
petOpors opiger... . 

Tsetzes in his commentary explains the mother of Prom. 
as Asia, and the mother of Sarpedon as Europa, and goes on 
to say 6 Tdvais, rorauds THs Dkvias, duarpel ’Aciay kal Hipwrny, 
eloBdddwv eis THY Marwrw Niuynv, ws dnow Acovicros* 


Eipwrny & ’Aotns Tavats dua péoooy optfer. 


But in 730-735 the Cimmerian Bosporus is apparently con- 
sidered as the boundary. 


In the Avéu. (App. I., Fr. 1), it should be mentioned, the 
Phasis is given as the line of division. 


791. The following lines cause considerable difficulty. The 
manuscript reading does not give a complete sentence, as 
there is no principal verb. There are four alternatives : 

(1) With Brunck, followed by Hermann, Blomfield, and 
Wecklein, we may assume a lacuna after 791. Such a course 
is always unsatisfactory, unless the difficulty admits of no 
other solution. 

(2) With Paley we may insert Fr. ix. (App. J.) after 791. 
This is quoted by Galen as coming from this play, but that 
in itself is not conclusive evidence, as plays in a trilogy were 
sometimes quoted under the name of the first of the series, 
and ancient authorities are very casual in their references. 
The excerpt suits the passage fairly well, but there are two 
objections, (a) it sends Io northward again, (b) mepdca 
both by reason of its tense and of its long separation from 
épme is weak. We might also ask, What sea? though in the 
chaotic state of geography in this play the want of a satis- 
factory answer would scarcely be an argument against Paley. 
The Fragment would equally well suit the wanderings of 
Heracles in the Avépevos. 

(3) Weil, followed by Haines, reads 7NovoriBe: (imper. o7tBew). 
To this we would only assent with reluctance, as it deprives 
us of so beautiful and so thoroughly an Aeschylean compound 
as jAooriBels, which is not likely to have been invented by, 
ascribe. Weil also changes repwoa to rapetoa. But rapetoa 
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would mean ‘let pass,’ not ‘pass.’ Paley’s former suggestion 
jdootiBer (jkooTiBéw) was rightly given up by its author ; 
the verb, if it existed, would have to mean ‘ walk zn the sun,’ 
not ‘ walk eastwards.’ 

(4) We have suggested mépa (imper.) od for repdoa (a cor- 
rection which we now find has occurred to Denrnan, and 
probably to others). The change is at least as simple as any 
other that has been proposed. 


jAvorriBets: cf. Shelley, Prom. Un., 


“‘Thou serenest Air 
Through which the sun walks burning without beams.” 


792. mépa: if any part of wepdw is the correct reading, 
Aeschylus must be considered as making lo swim the Pontus. 

There is no need to limit the imagination of the poet. In 
the Supplices she is represented as swimming the Thracian 
Bosporus, and, according to Foss’ theory, the Aegean (see 
foot-note to App. II.). 

To interpret zepav pdoicBov to mean ‘keeping so close to 
the sea as to walk through the surf’ seems to be stretching 
the phrase impossibly. It should be remembered that, ia 
the original form of the legend, Io was completely meta- 
morphosed into a cow, which, like Europa’s bull, might 
easily be thought to swim a long distance. Aeschylus pro. 
bably did not reflect that this would be unsuitable to a 
‘horned maiden,’ as he represents Io to be in this play. 


793. Topydvera meSia Kio 8yvys: the geography, which here 
deals with fabulous places and people, is naturally more 
confused than ever. 

The plains of Cisthene are called Gorgonean because, as 
explained in 799, the Gorgons lived near. Now a Scholiast 
on Pind. Pyth. x. 72 says of the Gorgons, kara pév twas &v 
tots ’Epu@palois épeot kal rots Al@comcxots, & éort mpds dvaroNhy 
kal weonuBplav, ard dé twas emi Trav mepdtwr Tis AuBins & éore 
wpds Ova, t.e. south-east, in Ethiopia, or in the west of | 
Libya. Schol. M has a note to the same effect. 
Hesiod (Theog. 274) places the Gorgons in the extreme » 
west, 


mépnv KAuTOD ’Qkeavoto 
éoxarly mpds vuxrds ty’ ‘“Horepioes yt@wvot. 


Again, according to Photius and Hesychius, Cisthene was 
a mountain in Thrace. <A fragment of Cratinus mentions a if) 
mountain Cisthene at the end of the earth, kdv@évd’ ém 
TépHara yijs ites Kal KicOyvns dpos dyer, a passage which 
seems to be a parody of the text. If this be the case, it is: 
clear that the ancients themselves saw defects in Aeschylus’: 
geography (see on 421). 


=<=- = 
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Aeschylus seems to regard all the fabulous people and 
places mentioned in this passage as situated in the extreme 
south-east, in the wide region vaguely known as Aethiopia. 


794. PopxlSes: the Graeae, daughters of Phorcys (a sea- 
god, son of Pontus and Gaea) by Ceto (Hes. Theog. 270). 
Hesiod mentions two, Pephredo and Enyo; later legend 
added a third, Deino. 

Aeschylus produced a play on the myth of Perseus and the 
Graeae, in which they were called ‘watchers of the Gorgons’ 
(Fr. 253). They are énvaial xdpac because they were born 
old, é« yeverfjs mokids (Hes. Theog. 270), and ypatar éx -yeverijs 
(Apoll. Rhod. ii. 4. 2). They possessed one eye and one 
tooth between them (Oy. Met. vi. 4, Phorcidas unius sortitas 
luminis usum), which they passed from hand to hand 
(Schol. M). 

This legend, in different forms, is widespread in folk-lore 
over the world. For parallels and for the bearing of the 
transferred eye and tooth on the question of the ‘external 
soul’ or ‘life-token,’ see Hartland’s Legend of Perseus. 


képar: the word is used of virginity without reference 
to age, as in Hum. 68, where it is applied to the Furies. 


795. kukvopopdor is the reading of all mss., and if sound 
must refer to some form of the legend of which there is no 
other trace ; for nowhere else are the Graeae referred to as 
being in the shape of swans. Hartland (Legend of Perseus, 
vol. iil. n. on p. 164) says that there is no parallel in any 
modern mdrchen to the swan-form of the Graeae. Schoemann 
(Die Hesiodische T'heogonie, p. 156) suggests that their swan- 
form, possibly a swan’s body with human head, was natural 
to them as being sea-divinities. 

The explanation of xuxvduoppo. as ‘white’ (Stanley, sic 
dictae quia canae) can searcely be right, as it takes no 
account of the termination of the word. Wieseler suggests 
kuxvopopkor (Hesychius, dopkéy* evKdv, moddv, puadr). 

Tucker (Supp. Intro. p. xxx), in showing that many of 
M’s corruptions are uncial, dating from very early times, 
says ‘‘rpeickyYKNoO“oppa is most likely an error for rpeic- 
ICYNOMoppor, 2.€. Tpets ioxvduoppor, ‘lean hags’ (x for ic).” 

We might also suggest xvwmépmoppo. from Lycophron, 675, 
kal kijpa kvwmrdpoppov, where Tsetzes explains dv7l rod Onp.0- 
poppov* Kvwmes yap Ta Onpla ws Kai Nixavdpos, 

wa kv@res Oarepiy Bockovrat av’ UNnv. 


In modern parallel folk-lore the Medusa-witch (sister of the 
Graeae in Greek legend : see 798) sometimes assumes animal 
form. lLycophron may have identified the Fates with the 
Graeae, if le had a reminiscence of this passage. 
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796. ds 088’ HALos mpocSépkerat: this description is suitable 
to the Graeae as dwellers in the west, the land of darkness 
and the setting sun. If the view that we have taken in the 
Appendix of the course of Io’s wanderings be correct, it must 
be supposed that Aeschylus, who for his own purposes places 
the Graeae in the track of Io’s route, still makes use of the 
legend which belonged to them as inhabitants of a western 
land. 


799. SpaxovTépaddror=anguicomus. paddés is more probably 
applied to wool, but occurs with the meaning of ‘hair’ in 
Eur. Bacch. 111, \evKorplywy mroxduwy jaddots, where editors 
seem to find unnecessary difficulty. 


Tépyoves were like the Graeae, daughters of Phorcys ; their 
names were Stheino, Euryale, and Medusa (Hes. Theog. 276). 


800. As Ovnrds xr. : they possessed the power of the Evil 
Eye. 

801. dpotprov is explained in two entirely different ways. 
(1) With the ordinary sense of ‘guard,’ ‘ garrison,’ /.c. the 
Graeae and Gorgons, who are hostile to men, and guard their 
country against them. (2) Explained by Schol. M = xataywynv 
(‘*a coming to shore,” see 792) jv dpelrers PudrdEacba. Hesy- 
chius, gdpovpiov' mpoptayua, ‘a danger to guard against.’ 
The objection is that there is no other trace of any similar 
use of the word. Probably Hesychius, like the Schol., gave 
the explanation on the evidence of this passage alone, so 
that it may merely possess the authority of ingenuity. If 
the word be taken in this sense, it refers only to the dangers 
just mentioned, and not as far back as 712, 715, 718; in this 
case the line would have come at the end of the account and 
not just before the mention of further dangers (803, 807). 
Wakefield, approved by Paley, suggested @pofuioy, an inappro- 
priate word, inasmuch as the utterance is more than half 
pronounced. It is safer to adhere to the natural meaning of 
the word, and to translate, ‘such are they who hold watch 
and ward.’ 

802. Sucxepf, ‘fearsome,’ ‘distressing’; cf. Supp. 568, 
Bordv ducxepés (of Io); Schol. M, reparddes: Soph. Ant. 254, 
Tao Gadua dvoxepes raphy. 


803. dfverdépous, ‘sharp-beaked.’ According to Pausanias 
i, 24, 6, they had the beak of an eagle. 


axpayets, ‘barkless hounds of Zeus,’ d- priv. and xpdtw. 
Hesych. explains it as ducyepés, cxAnpdv, d&’xXoXov. 

Weck., following Hermann, derives it from dxpds, dyn. In 
this case on the analogy of dxpdyodos, which Aristophanes 
(Ir. 535) applies to a dog, the word would mean ‘spiteful.’ 
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It is after Aeschylus’ manner to qualify a bold metaphor 
by a limiting epithet, e.g. 1022, where the eagle is called 
mrnvos Ktwv: cf. Ag. 136, mravoto. xvol marpds. To call 
griffins ‘spiteful dogs’ would be harsh. The term ‘dogs’ 
requires qualification. In Soph. 0.7. 391, the Sphinx is 7 
paywdos kiwv: ef. Ar. Ran. 1291, xvolv depopotros (of eagles). 

For other instances of the ‘limiting epithet,’ see on 880. 


804. ypimas: the ypizes or griffins were regarded as having 
the body of a lion, and the head and wings of an eagle: cf. 
Paus. i. 24. 6, ypias 5¢ Onpla Aéovow eikacwéva, mrepa dé exe 
kal otéua derod. Pliny (N.H.) vii. 2, describes them as 
ferarum volucre genus. Sir John Mandeville, who ‘‘had seen 
many a griffoun,” says, ‘‘sum men seyn that thei hau the 
body upward as an eagle and benethe as a lyoune.... Buta 
griffoun hath the body more gret and is more strong thanne 
viij lyouns and more gret and strongere than c egles, suche 
as we hau amonges us.” 

Herodotus (iii. 16), after stating that there is a vast quantity 
of gold in the north of Europe, says, ‘‘ that the Arimaspi, a 
one-eyed people, take the gold violently from ‘the griffins.” 
In iv. 3 he mentions the Arimaspi as dwelling in the extreme 
north, near the griffins, and in iv. 27 describes the griffins as 
guardians of gold. 

Cf. Milt. P.L. ii. 943, 

“* As when a gryphon through the wilderness 
With wingéd course, o’er hill or moory dale, 
Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloined 
The guarded gold.” 


804. povvdra otparoyv ...’"Apisacmoyv: Schol. M, Devdcxdv. 
Though the commonly accepted legend seems to have been 
that the Arimaspi and griffins lived in the north (see last 
note), Aeschylus places them in the south-east (see on 794 
ad fin.). 

otparov... ot; cf. 421, dvGos ... of: 808, pidor ... of. 


805. tmmoBdpova: Aristophanes (Ran. 821) makes fun of 
Aesch. for his phyal’ immoBduova, where, however, the meaning 
is ‘high-paced,’ or (as we say) ‘high-flown.’ 

806. IlXottwvos mépov: Schol. M, rot mdovotov moramod 
Aidorlas otrws eyouevou, amd Tod modvy elvat éxet xpvodv. The 
Pluton is nowhere else mentioned, and probably Wecklein 
is right in believing it to be a fiction like the Hybristes, 767. 

Ortelius (in Thesauro Geogr.) has Plutonis fluviwm auriferum 
in, Libya, Aeschyli Prometheus. Those who bring Io into 
Africa by the Straits of Gibraltar (see Appendix II.) believe 
it to be the Guadalquiver. 
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807. ov, according to Wecklein, is said sympathetically. 
Paley explains by ws yuvh ofca, suggesting, however, that 
the reading should be rovrow: uj. But ot is supported by 
789, éyypdpov ot, and the force of the pronoun is probably 
the same in both cases (and in 792, répa ov, if the emendation 
is correct), z.e. it adds definiteness to the instructions ; ‘ you, 
if you wish to go right.’ 

ty\ovpdy : see on 1. 


808. KeXatvov dtdrov; cf. Supp. 155, pedavOés HArdxruTov 
yévos (of the Egyptians). 


jAtov myyats ; i.e. the ravrorpédos Niuvy described in Hopop. 
Avéu. Fr. 2. 4 ff., Hom. Od. iii. 1; or there may be a refer- 
ence to the Fountain of the Sun near the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon: cf. Hdt. iv. 181; Lucr. vi. 848. 


809. Ai®loy: Schol. M, 6 NefAos. Aethiopia in the south 
was used as vaguely as Scythia in the north. If any real river 
is intended, it may be a confluent of the Nile, or the upper 
part of it which was called the Tigris (Solin. 32). Only the 
lower part of the river below the Cataracts bore the name of 
the Nile. 


811. kataBacpov: the so-called Little Cataract, the tenth 
or last in the descending is meant. Its old name was Karé- 
Sovra: cf. Hdt. ii. 17; Cic. Somn. Scip. 18 (Weck.). 


BuBAtvev: or BiB\ivwy (M and some other mss.). No 
mountains of this name are known. It is probably coined, 
like Il\o’rwvos aépos above, to describe the natural product 
of the place (8v¥B8Xos or Bi8os, papyrus). So Schol. M, amd 
Tis ywopévyns map avrots BiB\ov érhacev TA BiBdwa épn. 


812. owerroy ... edrrorov : the Nile was famous for the purity 
of its waters ; Supp. 562, vdcos dOcxrov, ‘not to be polluted’ 
(= cerrév). _Wecklein quotes the remark of Pescennius Niger 
to his soldiers: Nilwm habetis et vinum quaeritis? (Ael. 
Spart. 7). 

813. telywvov: the Delta. Herodotus (ii. 15) states that 
Tonian tradition limited Egypt to the Delta which stretched 
from the watch-towers of Perseus along the coast to the 
salt-pits of Pelusium to the extent of 40 schoeni (2400 stades). 


814. of 84, emphatic, ‘’tis here that’ ...: cf. 848. Io is at 
length at the end of her wanderings. The ‘ far-off colony’ is 
Canopus. 

pakpayv: either from Argos or, perhaps, from the spot 
where she now is. Schiitz translates it by diutwrnam, but 
amoxlay would naturally suggest distance of space rather 
than of time. 
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816. tav 8’: rév is demonstrative; see on 234. révd’ 
(Schiitz) is no improvement. 

Weddov : lit. ‘stammering,’ ‘lisping,’ ‘inarticulate.’ Here 
it means ‘obscure’: cf. Ar. Fr. 536, Weddbv éore Kal Kadet Thy 
dpxrov dprov. Compare a similar transferred use of tuddéds 
(250), érdpyemos (497). 

817. The present imperatives imply iteration, ‘keep re- 
newing the question.’ 

818. cxoAt 8 «rd. : the bitter humour of this line is very 
pathetic. 

822. tjvrep: a necessary correction for #vrw’ : see on 609. 


pépvnoa 8: the construction is loosely paratactic, and 
seems to imply a certain timidity on the part of the Chorus 
in reminding Prometheus of his promise. ‘Give us the boon 
we craye—and perhaps thou dost remember it.’ 


824. démws dv: cf. on 10. 


827. dxAov: we hear nothing of her journey from her 
home in Argos to Epirus. See App. II. 


829. yameSa: so Porson for the mss. ddzeda, the first 
syllable of which is short. In Cho. 798 (a doubtful passage) 
the mss. give damedov. The Doric form yaredov is quoted by 
Steph. Byz. as used by the tragic poets for yjmedov. Compare 
the tragic use of the Doric ydpopos, ydiroros. Weil has yijs 
méda, comparing 1, but médoy is not used in the plural. 


830. aimtivetov, ‘steep-backed,’ i.e. surrounded by high 
ridges: cf. Pind. Nem. iv. 53, Awdwrabev apxdpuevor mpds ’Idvcov 
mépov, ‘sloping down to.’ Dodona itself, eleven miles from 
the modern Janina, stood in a valley overlooked by mountains. 
The height of the valley itself above sea-level is given by 
Karapanos as about 1650 feet. The highest adjacent moun- 
tain (Tomaros) rises to 6500 feet. 

Awsavynv: for the story of the oracle current in ancient 
times, see Hdt. i. 46, ii. 52-58. For a full account based on 
Karapanos’ Dodone et ses Ruines, see Jebb’s appendix to 
Soph. Trach. 1166. 

831. Ocompwrod: Dodona was originally under the sway of 
the Thesprotians, but afterwards became subject to the 
Molossians (Strab. vii. 7. 4). 

832 ai mpornyopor Spves: cf. Hom. Od. xiv. 327 f.: 

Tov & és Awdwynv paro Bhucvar, dppa Peoio 

€x dpvds vYrxduoro Ards Bovdny érakovoat : 
Soph. Trach. 171, ws rhv raraav pnyov avdjoat more: ibid. 
1168, rodvyAdooou Spvis: Luc. Amor. 31, 7 &v Awddvy pyyods 
... lepav amoppntaca puvjv. The oracles were given from the 
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rustling of leaves interpreted by the IleNeddes, as the priest- 
esses were called. The Dodonaean cult must have been of 
immense antiquity ; to the Homeric Greeks it was ‘ Pelasgic,’ 
i.e. prehistoric. Compare Hom, J/. xvi. 233 f. : 


Zed dva, Awdwvaite, Medaoyixé, THA valwv, 

Awidayns pedéwy Svoxermépov. 
Plato (Phaedr. 275 8B, dpvds Nbyous) speaks of Dodona as the 
earliest tree-oracle. This cult of the oak is a survival of the 
primitive tree-worship which once prevailed among Celts, 
Germans, and Slavs, as well as in Italy and Greece. To the 
later Greeks, of course, the oak at Dodona was simply the 
sacred tree of Zeus; but originally the tree was the actual 
object of worship. Mr. Frazer, after an exhaustive account 
of oak-worship, concludes that ‘‘if we are to judge of the 
primitive religion of the European Aryans by comparing the 
religions of the different branches of the stock, the highest 
place in their pantheon must certainly be assigned to the oak” 
(Golden Bough, vol. ii., p. 370). Whether Zeus was originally 
not a sky-god but a tree-god, or whether the sky-god of the 
Hellenes was identified with the original tree-god at Dodona, 
it is perhaps impossible to decide. 

Aeschylus, it should be noticed, speaks of the ‘oaks’ in the 
plural. No doubt there was a grove of many trees, but there 
must have been one special tree (distinguished by its age or 
size) which gave the oracle, and was originally the embodi- 
ment of the tree-spirit. The passages in the Odyssey and 
Trachiniae, quoted above, are therefore more accurate than 
the loose description of Aeschylus. Compare also a fragment 
of Hesiod (quoted by Schol. on Trach. 1169): 

Thy dé Leds epirynce xat dv xpnorypioy etvar 

Thutov avOpwro.s, vatev 5 év ruduere pyyod. 
Other references are collected by Farnell, Cults of Greek States, 
vol. i, p. 141 f. 

835. tavSe ... Tt. must be taken parenthetically, ‘does aught 
of this steal upon thy memory?’ Cf. Ag. 1665, ¢éra mpoc- 
calvew kaxdv. Schol. M on mpocoalver has troupvioKcer ce. 
There seems an idea of ‘pleasure’ implied in the word; cf. 
L. and S. s.v. calvw iii, 2. Io probably makes some gesture 
of grief or despair on hearing the fatal words of the oracle 
repeated by Prometheus. Some editors suspect jé\)ovo’ 
érecOai as a gloss; Wecklein suggests that the line may have 
run in some such way as kdves udrav’ 7) Tevde mpoccalve a” 
év; but it is difficult to see how the supposed corruption 
arose. Dindorf condemns the whole line. It is perfectly 
defensible as it stands. 


836. olotpioaca: here intransitive; cf. Eur. [.A. 77. 
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tiv wapaxtiay : for the acc. of extent see on 682. 


837. Kodrov “Péas: the Adriatic, the whole of which was 
called the Ionian Sea in ancient times, as well as the southern 
part that now bears the name. 


Tsetzes (on Lycoph. 630) quotes this passage and adds, 
mporepov yap (6 Idvios Ké\rros) Kpédytos xal ‘Péas xddros ééyero, 
clra “Lémos ows exAjOn amd ris “Tots attrn yap ex Awddvns exe? 
avrewépacev. (Tsetzes wrongly assumes that Aeschylus made 
Io cross the sea; cf. 838). A later Schol. (B, Dindorf) 
explains the name as originating from the worship of Rhea 
in those parts. Wecklein points out that the difference of 
quantity in "Id (7) and *Iémos (¢) shows that the connexion is 
false. The gulf is the ‘‘sea of the Ionians.” 

838. wadirddykrowct, Io having reached the sea now 
turns back and proceeds on her journey northward. How 
she reached Scythia we are not told. 


xetpater: for the metaphor see on 563. The present tense 
is used because Io has come direct from the Ionian Sea to 
Prometheus. 


840. KekAfoerar : KA\nOjoerat (M), which is also found in 
some mss. of Eur. Troad. 13 and Pl, Laws, 681 D, is a later 
form. 


841. tis ofjs mopelas, ‘journey’; see note on 733. For 
vipa with dat. see on 612. 

845. és tadrov e\Odv x7d., ‘regaining the track of my 
former tale.’ Prom. resumes the story at the point where he 
left it, 815. 

846. KdveBos: cf. Supp. 311, KdvwBov karl Méugw kero. 

The present és7. shows that the town is represented as 
existing before its colonization by Io and her descendants. 
Tradition assigns its foundation to Menelaus. There is 
therefore, as Haines points out, a slight anachronism, unless 
we assume that Aesch. disregards the common account. 

847. mporxopat.: cf. Strabo i. p. 30, Kal riv mpd radv 
oToudtwv mopov dcov HOn mporxaoas TH Hmrelpw mporéOnkev. Trans., 
‘silted bar.’ 

848. évrat0a 84, ‘there at last,’ cf. 814, of 67. 

tlO@yo.v : prophetic present ; see on 171. 

ébpova. This passage can hardly be right as it stands in 
the mss. The touch of Zeus, besides restoring sense to Io, 
was the means of her conception of Epaphus, and some state- 
ment of this seems necessary as an introduction to 850. 
Elmsley and Blaydes would read ri@no’ éyxipuova, but euppova 
cannot be wrong; cf. Supp. 570-579, where Jo is said to 
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obtain release (averac) from her suffering ; and some reference 
to the restoration of her senses (¢péves dudotpopo, 673) seems 
imperative, as in this play her madness is made more prominent 
than her partially bovine shape. There is also considerable 
awkwardness in the repetition of the idea of touch (éragay 
and Ovywr) expressed i in different tenses. Heimsoeth, believing 
Kal Buyoov udvov to be a gloss, writes édaday 7’ ardpBer xexpl 
gitve. yovov. But Hermann is probably right in thinking a 
line to have fallen out after 849. The passage may have 
originally run in some such way as this :— 

évtadéa On ce Leds rlOnow euppova 

érapuv atapBel xepl, Kal Oryov udvor 

< yévou oe Tove’ dtoyevois eyKtgmova, > 

émwvumoy dé . 


The similarity of the bet ‘ortings and the ine beginnings, 
Zuppova |érapav and éyxtiuova|émavuuoy, would readily account 
for the copyist’s omission of the line we have supplied. With 
this restoration éragav and @rywv have the proper force of 
their respective tenses. 

849. arapBet: Schol. M ddoSorag. Elsewhere the word 
has the meaning of ‘fearless,’ and thus Hermann woul 
translate it here. But Supp. 576, drnudvtw cbéver: id. 1066, 
xelpl mawvia, and Moschus, ii. 50, 

év & jv Leds Kpovldns éradwmevos npeua xepoly 
moprios *Ivaxlns KTV, 
make the meaning ‘unfeared,’ ‘harmless,’ certain. 


O@ydv. In the Supplices the impregnation is by breath as * 


well as by touch: cf. Supp. 17, 576 (Tucker’s Ed. 555), ete. 


850. érdvupov: cf. Supp. 314 (Tucker’s Ed. 286) “Eragos — 


aAnOws puolwy érdvuuos, where puoiwy = épdwewr. 


yevynpatov = yevvyyoews, ‘manner of begetting.’ 


851. "Eragov. Epaphus, the son of Io, who was herself 
identified by the Greeks with Isis, is sometimes considered 
to be merely a grecized form of Apis, the Egyptian bull-god. 
The identity seemed natural to the Greeks, who, in the time 
of Herodotus, believed most of their gods to be derived from 
Egypt. Of. Hdt. iii, 27, “Amis rov"EAnves "Exadov kadéoust : 


28, 6 dé*Amis obros 6”"Erados ylverar udoyos éx Bods... Alyvarriot | 
*4 i x 


be AE your céXas éml Thy Body éx Tov ovpavod karioxew, Kal my x 


rovrou Tixrew Tov “Amw (cf. Plut. Mor. p. 718). This story of | 


the miraculous birth of Apis no doubt assisted in the identi- 


fication of the bull-god with Epaphus. But it seems far more ! 


probable that Epaphus is a genuine Greek word. If so, the 


name probably meant, as the Greeks understood, “begotten { 


by a touch.’ Stories of miraculous conception are common 
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enough in folk-lore to make this explanation the most reason- 
able that can be offered. E. Maas (de Aesch, Supplicibus, 
1890) holds another view. Assuming that Io is the moon— 
which is not proved; see on 561—he understands Epaphus 
as a personification of the functions of & moon-goddess, who 
assists at child-birth. Epaphus will then mean the ‘ toucher’; 
Maas compares Soranus epi yuv. 298, rods d¢ mévous TH did 
Gepuady T&v xelpSv mpocapy mpavvery. 

Epaphus, as born on the Nile was naturally kedauvés, 
‘swarthy.’ Although identified by the Greeks generally with 
the bull Apis, he was probably considered by Aeschylus as 
human in form, being the king of Kgypt and ancestor of the 
Danaids. Io gave birth to him after her restoration to 
humanity; cf. Apoll. ii. 13, rhv apyaiay pdbppnyv drodaBotca 
yevva “Eragov. It is true that Aeschylus nowhere definitely 
states that Io regained her human shape; but this is clearly 
implied in P. V. 848 (Tucker’s objections on Supp. 41 are not 
conclusive). 


853. méurtn: seeon 774. Epaphus, Libya, Belus, Danaus, 
the Danaids, are the five generations. The story of their 
flight to Argos from forced wedlock with their cousins, the 
fifty sons of Aegyptus, is the subject of the Supplices. 


856. érronpévor dpévas, ‘with passionate heart.’ The verb 
expresses violent excitement whether caused by fear or any 
other passion. It is frequently used, as here, of love; cf. 
Sappho, 2. 6, 76 wo. kapdlay ... érréacev: Pl. Phaed. 68 ©, and 
elsewhere, So mréynois in Plato. The common translation 
‘flutter’ is quite inadequate. 


857. KipKor=ws kipxot. For the metaphor (again referring 
to the Danaids) cf. Supp. 223, 
Egpuos ws meherddwy 
iGecbe kipkwy TOv opoTrépwy PbBw. 
The comparison is Homeric; cf. //. xxii. 139, 
nire kipkos dpecgpuv, EXMappbraros merenvav, 
pnidiws olunoe wera Tpnpwva médevav. 

od pakpav Achetpuévor, ‘in hot pursuit of.’ For the genitive, 
which is related to that of comparison, cf. Kur. Med. 315, 
Kpeccodvwy vixopevor: cf. the common construction of noodoua. 

For \eirecOar cf. Thue. i. 131, rod knpucos wh NelrecOar: id. 
v. 67. 

Aelec Oa has another and slightly different construction with 
the genitive, e.g. Ag. 517, orpardv Nedeyupevoy dopds, ‘bereft of 
the spear.’ This may be an extension of the former usage, or 
may be independently developed on the analogy of orepéw, ete. 
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858. Onpedoovres: the reading of M and most mss. Objection 
has been raised that, as Onpedw is ‘I hunt,’ not ‘catch,’ the 
present and not the future is needed. Hence Dindorf reads 
Onpevovres. But the criticism is rather strained. 

_ Wecklein thinks that had not Aesch. preferred the present, 
he would have writtten @ypdacovres ob Onpacivovs. This point, 
however, seems hardly strong enough to justify the adoption 
of OnpevorTes. 

859. POdvov ... er: Schol. M, adrots rots cupact temwpn7- 
covrat, Gedy veuernodvTwy avTois, v.e. ‘they (the sons of . 
Aegyptus) shall be punished, bodies and all, owing to the 
wrath of the gods against them.’ But this is a scarcely 
possible meaning of é&ec ¢@dvov. The phrase naturally means, 
‘god shall grudge them (sc. avrots) the persons of their cousins.’ 


860. SéEerat: sc. avrds, ‘the land shall harbour them when 
they (sc. Tay dvey.Gv) have been vanquished.’ For this con- 
struction of dauévTwy, a genitive absolute without a subject 
expressed, see Goodwin’s M.7. § 848. A participle can 
stand alone in the gen. abs. if some subject to it can be 
easily supplied, as is the case here; e.g. Xen. Anab. v. 4. 16. 
oi 5€ modeutor mpocidvTwy téws péev Hovxasov (with mpocrdyTwwr 
supply airy): Thue. i. 3. 

Haines understands avro’s as the object of déferar, with 
dauévtwy, referring to the same persons, loosely added, a 
construction which, he says, is so common as to be almost 
idiomatic; eg. Ag. 968; Thuc. iv. 33. 1; vii. 50. 2. But 
the sense is not so good. The narrative continues about the 
Danaids, and some statement of their arrival at Argos is © 
necessary. 

There seems no reason for doubting the soundness of the 
line, though several emendations have been proposed ; 
Hartung, dé k\dyerat: Schoemann, 8 évéterar ... dyer Sawévrw : 
W. Hoffmann, dé deverar ..."Apec Sauaprwy: Wecklein, & 
aiudtera, y 

Trans., ‘and the Pelasgian land shall give a home to the 
maidens, when their suitors have been slain by women’s bold 
deed of murderous revenge in the watches of the night.’ 

861. "Ape... Opdoet: for the double dative cf. 55. 

vuktippovpytw : for the use of the compound see on 580. 

863. év odayator: ‘in their throats.’ In this sense o¢ayh 
was no doubt originally a sacrificial term, 7.e. the place 
where the knife touched the victim (cf. iwgudwm, iwgwart). 
The meaning is found in prose and poetry (generally in 
plur.); cf. Arist. H.A. i. 14. 2, cowdv pépos adyévos Kat orOous 
opayh: Kur. Or, 291, és cpayas doar tipos. Other examples 
in L. and 8. 
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864. ‘May love so fall upon my foes.’ Hatred of enemies 
was a natural sentiment to the ancients; cf. 972; Supp. 376 ; 
Pl. Rep. 332 dD, 7d rois Pious dpa 0 moceiy Kai rods éxOpods 
dtxacoovynv éyer; Soxe? wor. For the sentiment expressed in 
the present line cf. Supp. 1032, 

: und’ br’ avaryKas 
yapos €\Oor Kvepelas: 
otvylwv médot 768’ GOAov. 


865. play: Hypermnestra; cf. Hor. Od. iii. 11. 30, una de 
multis face nuptiali digna: Ovid, Her. xiv. 


866. ovvevvov: Lynceus. 


arapBAvvOncerar, ‘she will have the edge of her resolve 
blunted.’ 


868. KAvew: like dxovew, in the common sense of ‘to be 
called’; so audire in Latin; cf. Milton’s classicism, ‘‘Or 


, hear’st thou rather pure etherial stream.” 


869. BaoArkov yévos: Schol. M, “ABavra. The meaning, 
however, is rather a ‘royal race’ than a ‘kingly son.’ For 
the genealogy see note on 774. 


870. The absence of any connecting particle is to be noticed. 
The abruptness tends to emphasize waxpod. ‘Long would it 
take to tell all this story.’ See on 354, 


871. omépos. The mss. have oropés, which all previous 
editors have retained. But there is the serious objection 
that a substantive in agreement with @pac’s is required. 
picerac Opacds ds... is not Greek for ‘a bold (man) will be 
born who....’ Perceiving this, Wecklein ingeniously emends 
872 to rdforor KAewds tus, bs mévoy éué, assuming that Ins 
dropped out after the similar letters in kdewds, and that éx 
Tavs’ was subsequently added to complete the line. The 
correction we have proposed involves less alteration, 7. 
merely the substitution of omdpos for omopis. The genitive 
may well have been due to rade, assimilation of cases in 
neighbouring words being very common in the mss. ; there is 
an admitted instance in the very next line («deuvots for Krew ds). 
otépos in the sense of ‘ offspring,’ ‘son,’ is not found elsewhere 
in tragedy, but occurs frequently in Lycophron, the constant 
imitator of tragic usage. 


ye piv, ‘however,’ resumptive after the parenthetic waxpod 
Néyou det x7r. ‘The use of & ody is similar. 


ek tHode: from Hypermnestra as ancestress. 


874. Tiravis: Themis (Gaea) is the mother of the Titans. 
Compare Hum. 6, Tiravls &dXn traits xOoves. 
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Both here. and in 209 ff., Prometheus definitely acknow- 
ledges that his insight into the future is due to his mother 
Earth. Indeed, it is quite clear that his prophetic powers 
are limited ; contrast his boast éy® 6¢ ra00’ dravr’ qriordunv 
(265) with his admission of ignorance in 268. Aeschylus 
seems to represent Prometheus as inspired by Gaea, just as 
the Pythian priestess was from time to time inspired by 
Apollo; he only knows her ‘ oracles’ (xpnou6v, 873). 


875. 8rws 8 xo, ‘in what manner and way,’ 7.e. in 
every detail. For the pleonasm cf. the Latin more modoque. 


877-886. Io is seized with another paroxysm of frenzy. 
With the whole passage compare Cho. 1022-1025, which 
describe the beginning of Orestes’ madness : 

worep adv imroas hvrocrpop& Spduou 

éEwrépw. épovor yap vikdevov 

ppéves S’oapxror’ mpods dé kapdig PoBos 

ddew éErotuos 75’ UropxetaOat KoTw. 
Here, as at Io’s entrance (561-565) the anapaests express 
great excitement, and are uttered rapidly as Io leaves the 
scene. In the Cho. J.c. the more sober iambics suit the © 
condition of Orestes, who is still sane (1026), but realizes his — 
approaching frenzy. 

877. é\eXed is properly a war-cry (‘forward !’); ef. Ar. 
Av. 364; Plut. Thes. 22. Hesych. explains it here as a ‘ery 
of anguish’: rl@nou 5€ atrd Aloxvros ert cxeTNLacMod ev ILpounbet 
decuwry. But here also the word may retain its usual 
meaning ; Io cries, ‘On, on!’ as she is swept forward in her 
madness. 


878. tnd: with @ddrovc, by tmesis; cf. 574. For @dd\rew 
see on 590. 


opdxedros: cf. 1045, and see on 380. 


880. &p8is ... dtvpos, ‘an arrow-head unforged of fire’; 
cf. on 803. Here, as often in poetry, the epithet is limitative, 
qualifying a strong metaphor: e.g. Sept. 64, Kdua yepoatov 
otparo0: Oho. 493, médacs axadxe’ros: Eur. Bacch. 25, @vpoov 
... kloowov BéXos. 


881. dpéva: as in 361, used in its physical sense. For the 
idea cf. Cho. lc. on 877; Ag. 996, mpos évdlkos gpeciv 
rereopPdpos Sivas KuxAovmevov kéap. Shakespeare, Macbeth, 
‘And make my seated heart knock at my ribs.’ 


882-886. The rapid sequence of metaphor produces a very 
vivid effect. 

883. %w Spdpov: the metaphor is from a chariot in the 
race-course ; cf. Cho. 1022; Ag. 1245, é« dpdéuou recav tpéxw. 
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884. mvevpare pdpyo: ‘the raging wind of madness’ drives 
Io out of her course. There seems a slight confusion of 
metaphor here, for no wind could blow a chariot, however 
lightly built, from its course. A strong wind might con- 
ceivably overturn a chariot, but such an explanation does not 
suit dépoua here, nor the two other passages in which Aesch. 
uses the same simile. Io is not ‘upset’ but ‘blown’ away, 
like a ship driven by a tempest. 


yAooons axparns: for the gen. see on 416. For the sense 
of the passage cf. Lucr. iii. 454, claudicat ingenium, delirat 
lingua. 

885. ‘Turbid words fall recklessly against the waves of 
awful woe.’ The metaphor is from a swift muddy stream 
meeting the waves of the sea. A mountain torrent, swollen 
with rain, would be a familiar sight. The simile is found 
in Hom. Ji. xvii. 263, 


ws 6° b7’ éml mpoxonor Sumeréos ToTapoto 

BéBpuxev wéya Kua mort poor. 
That the ancients were struck by the beauty and fitness of 
this Homeric metaphor is shown by the story that Solon 
burnt his poems in despair of achieving anything worthy of 
comparison (Schol. on Hom. /.c. and Eustath.). 


amtatover: Weck. seems right to follow M and Schol. M in 
reading mratovor. Other mss. have ralovor. Perhaps mraiovor 
is more applicable to the ‘stumbling’ of rapid words than 
tatovat. 


eixq implies reckless impotence. 


887-906. Third Stasimon. 7 coos x7. We have retained 
the reading of M and kept 7», filling up the lacking syllables 
in the antistrophe with redecpdpx suggested by a writer in 
the Class. Journal i. 35, recorded by Blaydes. Most editors 
reject fv, and adopt Winckelmann’s suggestion mérviau. 
Terecgpopx is somewhat stronger, and enables us to retain 
the mss. reading in the strophe; cf. 511 where it is applied 
to Motpa. For this form of introducing a saying cf. Ar. 
Vesp. 725, } mov copes qv boris packer. 

A later Schol. (A, Dindorf) attributes this saying to 
Pittacus, when a man asked him for advice in the following 
circumstances. He was under pressure from two women, 
one rich and of high position, and the other poor but of his 
own rank, to marry one of them, Pittacus advised him to 
go and listen to the children who were spinning tops near 
him. He went and heard them saying each to his own top, 
Thy Kad’ éavrov édavve, ‘keep in your own line.’ Accordingly 
he married the woman of his own rank. ‘The story is also 
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told in an epigram of Callimachus (in Diog. Laert. i. 80). In 
this the advice is tiv kara cavrov éda. 

For the sentiment ef. Eur. Med. 122, 

7d yap €lOicbar SAy ém’ tcorow 

Kpeicoov’ éuol yodv éml wh weyaots 

éxup@s ely Karaynpackerv. 
Schol. M quotes Pind. Pyth. ii. 64, 

xpn 6€ kal? abrév tavros 6pay puéTpov, 

evval 6é mapdrporoa és kakdTnT’ GOpdav 

&Bandov. 
Cf. too Eur. Fr. 213, xjdos Kal’ atrov tov copody xracba xpedv. 
Ovid. Her. ix. 32, si qua voles apte nubere, nube part. 

Trans., ‘aye, wise was he, aye, wise was he who first 
weighed this saw in his mind, and gave utterance to it with 
his tongue, that to marry in one’s own rank is far best, and 
not that a craftsman should desire wedlock with those who 
wanton in wealth or are mighty in pride of birth.’ 

Bacrace: Schol. M, édoxiuacev’ éret wéya tofov éBdorace 
kat ide mdvry (the quotation is from Hom. Od. xxi. 405, but 
the Scholiast misinterprets the verb, which there simply — 
means ‘lifted,’ as usual). For the metaphorical use of 
Baordgew, ‘to weigh,’ ‘ponder over,’ cf. Ar. Thesm. 438, 
maoas & idéas é&nracev mavra 8 éBdoracev ppevl. So Polyb. 
viii. 18, wav éBdorace mpayua. The verb is not used in good 
Attic prose. 

892. Tdv ... pheyadkuvopévwv: these are objective genitives, 
dependent on yduwr, which is governed by €pacrefica. dvra, 
SC, Tia, 

894. ‘ Never, never, ordaining Fates, may ye see me become 
the partner of the bed of Zeus, and never may I be wedded 
to any of the gods of heaven !’ 


897. whaSeny yapéra: lit. ‘come near to anyone as my 
bridegroom.’ Haines compares Genesis xx. 4, “* And Abimelech 
had not come near unto her.” Cf. Bacchylides, xvii. 35, 
trabetoa movriy téxev Ilocedave: Eur. Androm. 25, m\aéeto’ 
"AXAAEws madi: Soph. O.7. 1100; Trach. 17; Phil. 677. 


898. aorepydvopa mapbevlay “ois, ‘the maiden Io who 
loathes her lord’: cf. the compound crvydvopa, 724; Supp. 
1064, Zeds dvat drocrepoln yduov duccvopa. map§. “Iods is a 

eriphrasis for map@évoy “Im: see on 427; cf. the Homeric 
Hpaxreln Bly: Hum. 27, Ioceddvos xpdros, and below 1090, 
céBas uunrpéos. 

899. péya Sarropévay : so Schiitz for the unmetrical yduw 
darrouévav. This seems the simplest correction of the corrupt 
yduq, which was probably due to metathesis of consonants, 
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assisted by the association of the idea of marriage with the 
passage, For péya cf. 647, 1004. Weil writes duadamropévay, 

‘ruined,’ a word fairly frequent in Lycophron (e.g. 34). 
Haines prefers Sapadtfouévav, ‘tamed to her will,’ which he 
has ‘‘ventured to introduce in the text from Pindar (Pyth. 
v. 163). It suggests the word dduadis, ‘a heifer.’” It is 
hard to decide between the three emendations. In favour of 
Schiitz it should be mentioned that the Aldine edition has pe 
yaw. 

900. “Hpas .. . mévwv : for the double genitive ef. Eur. Hipp. 
764, dv@’ Gy ovx dclwy épdrww Sew gppévas "Adpoditas viow 
karethdoOn, where both genitives are paralleled, and Soph. 
El. 682, 

eis TG Kowov ‘EANdOos 
mpooxnu’ ayavos Aehgixdv &O\wv xdpw, 
where dyévos is gen. of definition (‘glory consisting in 
games ’), as is révwy in the text. 


“Hpas, ‘sent by Hera.’ For the iteration of the same idea 
in epithet and noun see on 423. 


901-906. These lines have been divided into strophe and 
antistrophe by Elmsley and Hermann, in different ways, but 
in neither case without considerable manipulation of the text. 
There is, indeed, a partial repetition of the rhythm, but not 
sufficient to base a theory of responsion thereon. 

M’s reading éuol 6 dr pév ouadds is unmetrical, and dri is 
certainly wrong. The simplest correction is Hermann’s éuol 
dé y ére. Editors generally expunge ov déd.a as a gloss on 
&poBos (éo7t). This seems unnecessary and unlikely; otdé 
6é6.a (Hermann) gives good sense and metre. Almost every 
editor has a different reading or arrangement. Wecklein 
emends to éuol dé ruduevos, ‘is honoured’ (sc. éoriv). 

The general sense is clear: ‘but as for me, marriage, 
if on level terms, causes me no fear; I dread it not. But 
never may the love of mightier gods cast on me its glance 
irresistible. That is a war that cannot be waged.’ 


901. dre pev. pév is here used without any corresponding 
particle (Paley’s um d¢ is impossible). It lays greater stress 
on gre, i.e. ‘then and only then, when.’ For the various 
uses of pév solitarium, see Starkie on Vesp. 77. 


902. Kpeoodverv, sc. rev é£ otpavod. The nymphs are divine 
(@eot), but inferior to the great gods who live in heaven. 
The difference between them and Zeus is the same as that 
between the yepy7jrns and the aristocrat. 


903. &dukrov dpa: cogn. acc. which combines with the 
verb to form a transitive idea. 
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904. dirddepos méAeuos: sc. Td Oeouaxyetv. Compare 545, 
dxapts xdpts, and often. 

dropa mépysos: “fruitful of fruitless woes” (Swanwick) ; 
or “‘source of resourceless ills” (Haines). The acc. is governed 
by the verbal adj.: cf. Cho. 23, xoas mpémoumos: Supp. 594, 
TO Trav wAxap ovpos Leds: Ag. 1090, (créynv) moda ovvloropa : 
id. 1626, oixoupds edvyv: Soph. Ant. 786, cé... pv&mos. The 
constr. occurs in prose: Xen. Cyr. ili. 3. 9, émcarjuoves F joav 
Ta TpoTnKovTa. 

905. tav Avds pitw: the ‘counsel’ of Zeus is here a kind 
of euphemism for rdv Atds épwra. 


907. Exodus. At 886 Io quits the stage, and now Pro- 
metheus, roused to greater anger, by the sight of the 
sufferings of another victim of Zeus’ tyranny, lets loose the 
flood of passion that he has pent up during Io’s visit, a 
passion that rises higher and higher till he is finally hurled 
to the depths of the earth. 


Apeiv: seeon73. er, often in threats. at0ddys dpevay, 
‘stubborn of soul,’ is far preferable to the more obvious and 
commonplace avddéy ppovev of later Mss. 

908. otoy = 87: rotov: cf. Hom. J/. xxii. 347, oid w’ éopyas, and 
often, e.g. Ar. Nuh. 1158; Pl. Phaed. 117 ¢, daékNatov ... Thy 
Enavrod Tuxnv olov dvdpos Eralpou eorepnuevos elny. 

909. yépov, see on 766. 

és: the grammatical antecedent is yauos, the logical, is the 
offspring of the marriage. 

910. &iorov: the Tyrant who ra rpiv reXwpia diiorot (151), and 
who (233) 

dicrwoas yévos 
7d mav Expyvev &AXo Pirdoae véov 
is himself to be hurled into the same nothingness. 

twatpds § dpa: there is no other mention of this curse in 
surviving legend. 

911. td’ Sy, tam tum, ‘then straightway.’ 

915. xX@ tpdw@: sc. rade KpavOyjoera, or less probably (as 
Weck.) éxrpomt ora. 

tpds Taita vuv, ‘so then,’ defiantly ; see on 992. 

917. miprvovv : for the contracted form ef. 1087, dvtirvour. 
In 371 we find ruprvdov. Stadtmiiller (Berl. Phil. Woch. 
1897, no. 46) suggests kparrvév, comparing Pind. Pyth. iv. 90, 
Bos Kpamviv. There is considerable variation in the mss., 
and Porson, Blomfield, and Hermann omit 7é and read riwvdoowv 
xeipt mipmvoov BéNos (Weil mrvpmvoov xepoty Bédos). But ré 
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seems required to coordinate trwdcowy with miords, which is 
practically equivalent to a participle, miorevwr. 


919. weoeiv... rtdpar’: for a similar cogn. acc. cf. Soph. 
Ant. 1046, wérovot 8... of ro\dd Sevvol mrbuar’ aicxpd. 


920. rotov, explanatory of what precedes. The reference 
is, of course, not to Heracles, but to the hypothetical son of 
the marriage of Zeus and Thetis, that was never accom- 
plished : see on 768. 


viv: Zeus, by his treatment of Prometheus, was making 
him more and more determined not to reveal the secret, and 
‘was thus bringing trouble on himself at that very moment. 

921. én’ airds atta: see on 276. 

923. tmrepBddAovTa: in 722 the word in its literal sense 
governs an accusative. Here it follows the construction of 
verbs implying superiority. There is no occasion to read, 
with Blomfield, Bpovrds, or with Weil, vreppépovra. 


924. Oaracclav, with vécov rather than with tivdkreipav, 
but placed in juxtaposition with yjjs to mark the antithesis. 


vocooyv, ‘scourge,’ ‘plague’: vécos is used in a general 
sense of any destructive thing or person: see on 596. In 
Soph. Ant. 421 a storm of dust is called Geia vécos. There is 
no need for emendation, although many edd. see a corruption 
of &vocww (’Hvvoolyavos etc). Hartung suggests rwdxrop’ évvoow, 
very improbably ; Herwerden’s Ba6pwv, adopted by Wecklein, 
scarcely deserves mention. 


925. tpla.wav: it is probable that the mention of Poseidon’s 
trident is a reminiscence of Pind. Jsth. vii. 830f. According 
to Pindar, Zeus and Poseidon were striving together for the 
hand of Thetis, when they were warned by Themis that if 
the sea-goddess wedded Zeus or one of his brethren, she 
would bear a son mightier than his sire, 

ds Kepauvod Te Kpéccov &Xo (3édos 

Oudbéer xepl TprddovTos T° dpatpmaKérov. 
Aeschylus does not follow this account of a struggle between 
the two gods, probably because he is mainly concerned with 
Zeus alone in this play. He therefore adapts the allusion to 
the trident to his own context; Zeus would be assisted by 
Poseidon (and the Olympian gods generally) in his contest 
with the dvopaxdrarov répas. The fight would be a repetition 
of the Titanomachy, but with a different result. 


926. mratoas, ‘striking on this evil.” Here the metaphor is 
evidently that of a ship dashing on the rocks; cf. Pl. Rep. 
553 B, mralcavta domep mpos Epuate mpos TH arénet. In 885 the 
verb is used in a different metaphor. 
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928. @hv (Epic) has the same force as 54: ‘surely thou dost 
bode against Zeus only thine own desire.’ 


929. &mep: the antecedent of this, as well as of 4, is 
governed by \éyw. Some edd. supply émvyhwcoGpar in the 
first clause. ' 


teXetrar: Weck. takes this as the (prophetic) present. But 
it is probably the fut. mid. in passive sense, as also in Ag. 68. 


930. kal, ‘what,’ expressing surprise ; cf. 253. 
931. Kal... ye, ‘yes, and further ...’; cf. 73, 307. 


933. Savetv od pdpoipov: compare the similar boast in 1053. 
In a different mood, he regrets his immortality, 753. So in 
the Avéu. (Fr. iii. 24) he longs for death, sed longe a leto nwmine 
aspellor Iovis, where numine Iovis is probably an insertion of 
Cicero’s ; the immortality of Prometheus did not depend on 
the will of Zeus. 


935. 6 8 otv trotetra, ‘well, let him do it.’ For this use of 
& ofy cf. Soph. Aj. 961. XO. yedg... roddv yédwra. TEK. oi 
& oty yeXovtwy. Ar. Ach. 185, A. of & édlwkoyv KaBowv. AI. of 
© oty BowrTwr. 

In the present passage, instead of the repetition of the same 
verb, mwoety is used as a substitute; cf. the use of Lat. facio, 
and English ‘ do.’ 

TavTa tpocSokyTa por: compare 102, obdé wor roralvioy mAwW 
ovdev H&E. 

936. ot mpookuvotvres xrX. Adrasteia is another name of 
Nemesis (probably connected with d:dpacxw, = 4 dpuKros). 
mpooxuvety Néueow or @dvovy was a proverbial expression 
uttered in order to avert the evil powers of Nemesis on 
occasions when some high honour had been received (as in 
Soph. Phil. quoted below), or, as in our text, when some 
profane or presumptuous words were spoken. Cf. Pl. Rep. 
451 a, mpookxwyd & ’Adpdcreav, OTAavKwv, yap ob uéeArw Eyer : 
Dem. adv. Arist. i., p. 495, Kat Adpdorecay ev dvOpwros dv 
éywye mpooxuv®: Soph. Phil. 776, rov POdvov dé mpdcxucov 
(said by Philoctetes to Neoptolemus when he entrusted him 
temporarily with his famous bow): Eur. Rhes. 342, ’Adpdoreva 
pev a& Ards rats elpyo croudrwr POdvoy: ibid. 468, civ 5’ Adpacrela 
héyw. Cf. a similar formula in Ag. 904, P@dvos 8 aréorw, 
So in Eur. Med. 625, 

tcws yap—adv be@ 8 eipnoérar— 
yajets Tovodrov dare o apvetcOar ydpmor. 
where ody 6e@ is best taken by Verrall as= ‘if God will,’ an 
apologetic expression. The Chorus wishing to avert the evil 
consequences of Prometheus’ rash and profane speech supply 
the usual formula. 
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937. céBouxrd. The rapid iteration of imperatives expresses 
the irritation of the speaker; cf. 392. For the first time Prom. 
shows a certain amount of anger against the Chorus; see 
Intro. p. li. Weck. takes @&mrre alone with rdv xparodvra, 
understanding cé8ou mpocevxou to refer to the previous line, oi 
mTpockuvooytes xTX., t.€. ‘be as humble as you will, and fawn on 
your master.’ But the common view seems preferable, that 
all three verbs govern 7dv kparotyra. We might have expected 
ov wév, antithetic to éuol dé; the omission seems to make the 
statement more general, and less specially addressed to the 
Chorus. 


del: the editors take this with rév xparodvra, ‘the ruler of 
the day.’ The idiomatic use of def is common, but the 
adverb seems always to come between the article and the 
participle ; e.g. Hdt. ix. 116, 6 det Baoiretwv, ‘the king for 
the time being.’ The passages quoted for dei following the 
partic. are not conclusive: Eur. Or. 889, bd rots duvapévorow 
év del: Ar. Vesp. 1318, ckwpmdororxav repli tov eb mpdrrovT’ del: 
Plut. 1025, ddoxwv Bondety rots ddixoumévors det. In these cases 
dei can be connected with the verbs dy, kwumdodoxay, and 
Bonbeiy respectively. So here the adv. gives good sense with 
the three verbs, or perhaps with @z7ve alone. Translate: 
‘worship, revere, and ever fawn upon your ruler.’ 


For the general sentiment, compare the imitation of Shelley, 
Prom. Un., 


‘< Let others flatter crime where it sits throned 
In brief omnipotence.” 


938. pdtv: ‘I care for Zeus less than nought,’ i.e. not at 
all. yndév expresses an abstract idea of nothingness, any- 
thing worthless and of no account. ovdév here would have 
implied ‘less than nothing,’ 7.e. more than anything. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 1325, rdv ovk bvTa paiddov 7) pndéva =*me who am 
not more than a cipher.’ Eur. /7. 7d pndev els obdév péret, 
‘what was as nothing now comes actually to naught.’ See 
on 1013. 


However the distinction does not seem always to hold 
good; eg. Ar. Hg. 158, 6 viv pév ovdels atfprov & tarépueyas. 
Here we should rather have expected pndels: Soph. Aj. 1231, 
é7’ obdév ay Tob umdev dvréorns Urep, ‘when being naught thou 
didst champion him who was dead.’ In this case ovdév and 
undév would more usually have been interchanged (see Jebb 
ad loc.). 


939. tov Bpaxiv xpdvov, ‘for this short time he has,’ 
explained by dapdy yap xrd. Paley curiously misunderstands 
the words as used ‘‘in bitter irony, 7.e. roy wuper7.” 
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940. dpe. dpxw is far oftener constructed with the geni- 
tive. There seems to be no difference in meaning between 
the two constructions as there is, for instance, between 
nréowa dat. ‘I act as guide,’ and 7yéoua gen. ‘I am com- 
mander.’ See note on 49. dpxw with the dat. occurs 
occasionally in Homer and Attic poetry, but not in prose. 


941. GAG... yap. Here as often with this collocation of 
particles the verb with d\\d is omitted, ‘but (stay) for... .’ 
For the full construction cf. Soph. Phil. 81, ddN, 75d yap Te 
KTHa THS vikns MaBelv, Towa. 

The particles are also used unseparated ; e.g. Soph. Ant. 
148, d\\d yap a peyaddvusos HrAGe Nixa: O.C. 988 (see Jebb’s 
note). This may be the same elliptic construction with ydp 
misplaced, or yap may retain its original intensive meaning, 
y dpa. Cf. sed enim where enim = 67, Verg. Aen. ii. 164. 

tedxv, ‘the lackey,’ spoken in contempt, for the &yyeXos 
or kfjpué, of the gods. Hermes is seen approaching. In later 
times, at all events, the god would have descended from the 
top of the back-wall, by means of the unxar7 or édpnua. But 
it is doubtful whether the machine was used by Aeschylus. 
Hermes probably walked on to the scene. 

942. rov tod ... rod: the elaborate reiteration of the article 
shows derision for the new dynasty. 

943. mavrws, ‘assuredly,’ qualifying the whole sentence, 
not merely kawvér. 

944. The attitude of Hermes, well befitting his position as 
courier of a new god, is one of superior reprobation ; cf. 953 f. 

Shelley’s Hermes is a striking contrast. There he is an 
unwilling herald of new tortures (see passage quoted on 19), 
resembling Aeschylus’ Hephaestus in character. 

ot tov. Here a governing verb, \éyw, ‘I mean,’ is added: 
ef. Kur. Med. 271, 

oé THY oxvOpwrov.Kkal mécer Ouwovmévny, 

Mijdevav, elrov rijode ys ew mepav. 
Cf. the following forms of expression, (1) without governing 
verb, followed by imperative ; Eur. Hel. 546, 

oé Thy Speyma Sewody Hucwuevyy ... 

metvor. 
(2) without gov. verb, followed by indic. ; Soph. Ané. 441, 

aé OH, o€ Thy vevouoay és médov Kdpa 

DyS aces 

codirryy : see on 82, 

TuKpos trépTiKpov, ‘bitter beyond all bitterness.’ For the 
repetition compare adxpiBas mepitcidpwr, 328, 
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946. mwopdévta: causal, depending on éfauaprévra. 


948. mpds dv: the subject is yduo: cf. 909. The reading 
of the mss. mpds &y 7’ (‘and by whom’) is almost certainly 
wrong; 7é was introduced through a misunderstanding of the 
construction. 


éxr(mre: see on 171. Hermes, in scorn, echoes the exact 
tense of certainty as to the future that Prom. has so frequently 
used. ‘ 


949. pévrov, ‘mark you.’ For this use of wévro to emphasize 
.a command ef. Ar. Paw 1100, rourt pévtor od puddrrov, ‘be 
sure to beware of that.’ 


952. tots tovotros: neuter, ‘such conduct,’ referring to 
aiviywara suggested by aivxrnypiws, 949. Schol. M wrongly 
understands the words as masc., Tots wh mevdouévors avira. 


954. ds Cedv tmnpérov : (fine language) ‘for one who is but 
the servant of the gods.’ One of the duties of the Greek 
heralds was to demand submission from the weaker party, or 
to announce the terms offered by the conqueror; it is not 
surprising that they had an unenviable reputation for insolence. 
Hence they are often spoken of by the dramatists in a dis- 
paraging way. Cf. Eur. Troad. 424, 

H Sewos 6 Adrpis* Ti mor’ exovor ToUvoua 
KnpuKes 5 év améxOnua rayKowvov Bporots 
oi rept Tupdvvous Kal modes banpérat. 

955. véow véou kpareire, ‘ye are but young who rule. See 
Intro. p. xxv. 


957. S{o0covs, Uranus and Cronus. 


958. érdpouar: the compound éze?doy is often used in the 
sense of ‘live (éml) to see’; cf. Theb. 206, und’ éridoum rdvd’ 
dorvdpopoupévay modu, and frequently in prose. For the other 
meaning of émidetv, ‘look on,’ cf. Supp. 1, and érémrys, 299. 

This prophecy was not fulfilled. For Prometheus’ know- 
ledge of the future see on 754, 874. 


959. aloyirta Kal taxtora, ‘in ruin sheer and shameful.’ 
The assonance is effective. rdyicra suggests the Homeric 
almvs d\eOpos, ‘instant death.’ Herwerden’s cdxora is certainly 
no improvement. 


ph, ‘perhaps I seem to thee somewhat to fear and cower 
before the new god?’ Here p has a sarcastic force; see 
note on 247, 


960. moAXod ye kal Tod Tayrds, lit. ‘I fall short of much or 
rather (cat explanatory) of all’ i.e. ‘I am very far irom’: 
for the gen. cf. the common phrases ddiyou de?, 0d Todo del, 
and 1006, 70d mavrds déw, 
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965. kaSdpicas was apparently the original reading of M 
but was made into xa@dépocas. Other Mss. variants are 
KaTWpovoas, KaTwpocas, KaTdpovoas, KaTryayes, KaOwpunoas, 
kabdputcas. The claims of xaddpicas to be retained seem to 
have been considered by no editor. Hesychius recognizes the 
compound, and the simple verb opifw in the sense of ‘ ordain- 
ing,’ ‘determining,’ occurs in Cho. 927, atoa couplfet (cot dplfec) 
popov. There is a slight corruption in another part of the 
verse. For és rdode cavrév we read tacd’ és ceavrévy and 
translate, ‘thou hast ordained woes for th7self.’ For the 
construction cf. Eur. //ec. 259, és ryvde maida Widov Spicav 
gévov. It might be suggested that even this change is not 
necessary and that és tdode cavrdvy should be taken as an 
inverted phrase fer rac’ és ceavrév, but such an inversion 
is more Latin than Greek. It may be added that one Ms. 
has kadwpicas with gloss €ré8aXes, which goes to confirm our 
rendering of the passage. 

Editors retain és rdsde cavrév, and either accept Hermann’s 
karovpicas, or read kaddpuoas after afew later MSS. Kkarovpicas 
is far removed from the reading of M and is unlikely, 
inasmuch as odpcos and its congeners are almost invariably 
used with the idea of a ‘favouring’ breeze. The only passage 
that we can find in Aeschylus that in any way supports 
karovpicas here is Theb. 690, irw kat’ ofpov...mav 7d Aatou yévos, 
z.e. ‘run before a strong breeze to ruin.’ 

In Ar. Thesm. 1226 there is rpéxe vuy Kara rods xédpaxas 
émouplcas, ‘sail merrily to the crows,’ where the point of the 
humour lies in the incongruity of érovpicas with xara rods 
képaxas. Cf. R. L. Stevenson, Men and Books, ‘‘ Francois 
Villon, Regnier de Montigny, Colin de Cayeux, and their 
crew all bound on a favouring breeze towards the gallows.” 
Dindorf, Weil, Weck. and others adopt the variant ca@wpucas. 
The sense would be excellent, xa@wépuicas being of course 
ironical; Prometheus’ ‘harbour of refuge’ would be a 
‘harbour of woes.’ For the metaphor Weck. compares Avéu. 
fy. tii., 

* Vinctumque saais, navem ut horrisono freto 
Noctem paventes timidi adnectunt navitae.” 


The objection to ka@épuccas is that the reading of M and the 
many variants in other mss. do not seem to indicate that 
the word was in the archetype. <A rare form xa@wpicas would 
easily be altered to the familiar ca@wpuicas; the reverse is 
very improbable. 


966. Aatpelas, used with a sneer. For an honourable 
sense cf. Pl. Apol. ix. 23, (220.) dAN év revia mupla did rip Tod 
Oco0 Narpelay, 
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For the sentiment cf. Milt. Par. Lost, i. 260, 
‘“Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition though in Hell. 
Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.” 
and Shelley, Prom. Un. Act IL., 
“These are my empire 


More glorious than that which thou surveyest 
From thine unenvied throne.’ 


968-970. In the mss. these lines are a continuation of 
Prometheus’ speech. The objections to this are that it dis- 
turbs the balance of the dialogue, and that 970 thus becomes 
pointless. The present arrangement was suggested to Her- 
mann by Erfurdt. Dindorf retains the mss. arrangement but 
rejects 970. 

oipat: sarcastic, as often. 

Aarpevery: Hermes flings back the insulting word (Aarpela) 
applied to him by Prometheus. 

métTpq....Tatpl: the assonance is no doubt intentional ; if there 
must be a master, it is better to serve the arp than the mrérpa. 

970. Weil and Weck. (following Keck) suppose a line to 
have dropped out between 969 and 970, containing some 
retort of Prom. to Hermes. This is not necessary. ofrws 
refers to 966, r7s offs Narpelas. ‘Tis fair thus to insult those 
who offer insult.’ Hermes (944 and 965) had begun the 
quarrel. We should, perhaps, expect two lines rather than 
one, as Prom. speaks in couplets from 966-976 ; but see note 
on 383, where Prom. breaks the sequence of couplets by a 
single abrupt line with good effect. 

972, 973. For form and sentiment cf. Supp. 375 ff., 

XO. dyos puddgoov. - 
BA. dyos peév-eln Tols éuots madvyKdros. 


See note on 864. 

973. kal... 8%, a collocation emphasizing the word between: 
fairly common in prose, especially in Xenophon and Lucian; 
it seldom occurs in tragedy: ¢.g. Cho. 879, kat wah’ HB&vros 
dé de?: Soph. Phil. 1362, kal cod & eywye Oavudous exw rade: 
Eur. #7. 1117, cal od & abdddns epus. 

The usual explanation is that 6é is copulative and kat 
intensive. Hence Jebb (Phil. /.c.) thinks that this explanation 
suits instances where kal ... dé is preceded by a full stop, but 
is less natural where cal... 6¢ links a new clause to a preceding 
one in the sentence. He believes xai to be the conjunction 
and 6é to = ‘also.’ In this case 6é is similar to the dé of 
apodosis, and is a weaker form of 67, as mév of puqv, vv of voy, 


Q 
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In the Homeric phrases cai re, 6é re (e.g. Il. xiii. 734; Od. 
vi. 185) there is similar doubt as to which is copulative and 
which intensive. 


974. 7... yap: cf. 745, 757; the particles express great 
surprise at an inference, ‘why, dost thou in any way blame 
me too?’ 


cvpopats: a causal dative; cf. Cho. 81, daxptw paratoror 
deororay ruxas. The gen. cuu@opaés is a simple but needless 
correction. 


975. Compare Ar. Av. 1547, uscd & amravras rovs Beovs, ws 
ola0a ov (of Prometheus); see Intro. p. liv. 


977. kAvw, used in a rare sense of perception; cf. Hom. 
Od. vi. 185, uddiora 5é 7’ éxAvov at’rol. In 448 where it is 
contrasted with dxovw it is used of hearing without perception. 


980. The mss. read duo once only, thus giving a line in 
which there is a division (dv7:Aa8y) between the two speakers. 
Of this there seems to be no instance in Aeschylus, as Theb. 
216-218 has been rightly emended. There is no doubt that 
our text (due to Lachmann) is right. The éuo of Prometheus 
is probably (as Paley explains) extorted by the mention of 
mpaccos Kad@s. Weck. punctuates uo, 7Tdde instead of 
Lachmann’s ®uo; 7é6de, comparing Ag. 1333, unxér’ éoédOys, 
Tdde dwvdv: Cho. 313, Spdoavt. wadeiv, tpvyépwy udOos rade 
gwve?, and other passages where rdde etc., mark a quotation. 

Hermes means that Zeus does not pay any attention to . 
lament. Prometheus, in the next line, wilfully misinterprets 
him to imply that Zeus does not know suffering, and adds 
that time will teach it him. 


982. Kal piv... ye, ‘and yet thou hast not yet learnt wisdom,’ 
see below 985, and note on 459. The yé merely gives emphasis 
to the preceding word. 


983. yap, an elliptic use, ‘no, for in that case I should not 
be addressing thee!’ Prom. again distorts the meaning of 
Hermes who accuses him of lacking cwdpoctvn, i.e. self- 
restraint and a submission to a superior power. Prom. 
chooses to misunderstand the word cw@poveiv, and retorts that 
no self-respecting man (cdppwv) would deign to bandy words 
with an underling. The whole of this c7vyouvdla is very 
clever and an admirable specimen of pointed dialogue. 


985. Kal piv ddefAwv y’: Schol. M, rodro ev elpwvelg. **(You 
say I will not speak) yet, I have a debt to him which I would 
pay (if I could).” The implied apodosis of ay rivou is ef ! 
duvalunv. Prometheus would willingly pay his ‘debt’ for the » 
‘kindness’ of Zeus, 
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986. éxeptéunoas: Hermes takes the sarcasm of the last 
line (in which Prometheus by implication refuses any answer) 
as an insult. 8#@ev, ‘as if I forsooth were a mere child.’ The 
adv. is sometimes put before &s in poetry ; cf. Eur. Or. 1119, 
eloiuev és otkous d70ev Gs Oavotmevan: HF. 949, xddewe, xévtpov 
Onbev as éxwv xepl. For 676ev = videlicet, ‘you must know,’ 
see on 202. 

992. mpds tatdta, with imper. expressing defiance: cf. 915, 
1030; Soph. O.C. 455; Hl. 820; O.7. 426. Notice a before 
p im thest, as in 713; in 1023 it is long in arsz. 

993. Aevkomtépw: cf. Hdt. iv. 31, gouxe yap 7} xudy mrepoior, 
for the comparison of snow to feathers, where Herodotus is 
explaining the statement of the Scythians (iv. 7) that the 
north was ‘full of feathers.’ It is therefore wrong to separate 
the two parts of the compound and translate Xeuvc7 Kal taxela 
with Schol. M. 

994. kukatw ... raparcétw: a similar expression in Ar. Pax 
320, ws kukdtw Kal waretrw mdvra Kal Tapatrérw, where however 
there is no reason to suppose that a parody of this passage 
is intended. 

999. téApnoov, ‘bring thyself to,’ see on 14. 


1001. kip’ Sms: xia is acc. governed by rapnyopav. For 
the idea (which is common) cf. Eur. Androm. 537, 
Ti we Tpootitves adlay mérpay 7 Kia ALTals 
Os ixerevwv ; 
Med. 28, 
ws dé mérpos 7) Oaddootos 
Kvdwy akover vovPeroupéern pirwy. 

1005. imrudcpacw yepdav: the epithets tarrios and supinus 
express the ancient attitude of prayer, the hands being up- 
lifted with the palms turned towards heaven ; cf. Verg. Aen. 
iv. 205, multa Iovem supplex manibus orasse supinis: Hor. Od. 
iii. 23. 1, caelo supinas si tuleris manus. 

1006. tod mavrds Sém: see on 96!. 

1007. ‘In saying much it seems I shall but speak in vain.’ 
cal is not copulative but emphasizes udrny: cf. Hum. 144, 7 
To\AG 6h rabotca Kal warny ey. 

1009. éuats: editors after Porson have hitherto read xéap | 
Nrais, taking xéap from Robortello’s edition which has the 
unmetrical xéap | Nrats éuats. But xéap is obviously an 
interpolation from 379, while the manuscript reading é¢uais 
seems perfectly sound. Objections have been raised that 
the position of éuais should give it great emphasis, whereas 
the sense requires that the word should be unem»hatic. 
But Headlam (On Hditing Aeschylus) brings forward numerous 
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instances to prove that the possessive pronoun may be put in 
this position in the verse, without any particular stress: cf. 
1019, 7d odv (certainly unemphatic): Hum. 438, zd. 650, etc. 
For unemphatic spondees in this place cf. 312, 701, and often. 


Saxdy: the aorist, given by the ss., is correct, implying 
‘having taken the bit between the teeth.’ Compare Eur. 
Hipp. 1223, évdaxotcar orduia: Pl. Phaedr. 254 8, évdaxdy 
Tov xahwév. Heimsoeth and Weil read ddxvwy, from a later 
scholium Sdxvev rev xadkwéy. This is however only a loose 
paraphrase, and is of no authority as to the tense. 


1010. Brae, ‘thou art restive.’ 


1012. aiSaSia yap, ‘for in a foolish man mere perversity of 
itself is powerless.’ 

1013. odSévos petfov = ‘greater than nothing,’ 7.e. the sense 
of ‘less than anything.’ ovdévos is here used with its proper 
force of definite negativity. Stanley’s suggestion petoy for 
petfov is accepted by Weil. But this would require pundévos, 
i.e. ‘less than mere nothingness.’ See on 938. For the 
sentiment cf. Soph. 0. 7. 549, 

el Tor voutfers KTHRua THY avdadlay 

elval Te TOU vo xwpls, ovK dpAGs Ppoveis, 
where xwpls Tod vod illustrates the meaning of atri) xa? abriy 
here. 


1015. xeipav: see on 562. 


tpikupta : the Romans believed every tenth wave to be the 
biggest (fluctus decumanus, decimus), e.g. Ovid, Tr. i. 2. 49, 


“ Qui venit hic fluctus, fluctus supereminet omnes 
Posterior nono est wundecimoque prior.” 


Modern observation or superstition favours the seventh. 
Paley thinks the wor.) means ‘a triple wave,’ comparing 
tptxndov, ‘ three-crested,’ Sept. 760, xaxGv Somwep Oddacca Kop? 
dyer rd ev amlrvov Ado 5’ decpov rplyadov. But zplxndov is an 
daat Ney. and is interpreted by L. and S. as 7pixuuéa. Whether 
this be so or not as regards rpixndov, the meaning of rpixuuda 
is put beyond doubt by Pl. Rep. v., 4724, S00 ktmare 
éxpuydvte TO wéyicrov Kal xaerdbrarov ris Tpikuulas émdyers. 
Blomfield has an exhaustive note, comparing among other 
instances in tragedy Eur. Hipp. 1213; Tro. 83. In modern 
Greek rpixuvuta has come to mean a ‘storm,’ or ‘hurricane. — 


1019. +3 adv: see on 1009. 


metpata 8 aykddn xkTr., ‘the arm of the rock shall bear 
thee,’ i.e. ‘the rock shall still keep thee in its embrace.’ 
wicte Fe was to emerge from the earth still bound to the 
rock, 


‘ 


: 
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1021. &poppov: adverbial. tov here marks a threat or 
warning, as often; cf. Soph. Trach. 1107, aX’ eB yé rou 760” 
isre. Wecklein, not seeing the force of the particle, wrongly 
adopts go, which is only read by one inferior ms. 

- 1022. mrnvds ktwv: see on 803. 

Sadorvds: the word appears to refer properly to colour 
(da- = fa- intens. and gowds, Ebel. Lew.), i.e. ‘blood-red’; cf. 
Hom. J/. ii. 308, dpdkwy emi vera Sapowds. Hence, as here, it 
was applied to anything savage or bloodthirsty ; compare the 
use of ‘red’ in English, e.g. Tennyson’s ‘red ruin, and the 
breaking up of laws.” 

1023. $dxos, ‘will tear thy body into great rags.’ Compare 
TIpou. Avéu., Fr. iii. 10. fdxos is a cognate accusative, not 
direct object, lit. ‘will tear a great rent of thy body’: cf. 
Ar. Ach. 301, 6y karateu® rotow immeton xarrevuara, ‘I will cut 
up into strips of leather.’ 

1024. &kAntos: cf. Ag. 731, datr’ axédNevoros erevéey (of a 
lion’s whelp). 

Travypepos, ‘all day long,’ not ‘every day,’ for in the Avéu., 
Fr. ii. 10, the eagle comes tertio quoque die. For this use of 
mavnepos cf. the Homeric use of ravypépios, ravyjuap: see 
too Hes. Theog. 523 f., 

avrap 8 hap 
obey dbdvarov, To 8 aékero ioov amdvry 
vuxtos, Soov mpbtray Huap 0 Tavvolrrepos dpuis. 

1025. kedatvéBpwrov ; proleptic, ‘till it be black with the 
gnawing.’ Pallis’ xedawéxpwrov is not so forcible as the 
reading of the mss. 

1027. This self-sacrifice was actually made by the wounded 
centaur Chiron who, sick of life, voluntarily relinquished his 
immortality. Hermes, however, does not know the future; 
he mentions the conditions of release as unlikely ever to be 
fulfilled. 

1031. Atav: generally taken as equal to Nav ddnOés, a sense 
without parallel. But the meaning is that the threat is not 
an invented prophecy but one ‘only too definitely uttered’ 
(t.e. by Zeus). With this interpretation the reading of the 
Mss. (except M) can be retained, but it must be confessed 
that efpyuévos is open to suspicion. Weck. suggests eluappevos 

‘and later ép@ovpevos, Wieseler éppwuevos, Stadmiiller cupovmevos. 
Hartung reads érjrupos, which is supported by Headlam (Class. 
Rev. May, 1898), and is certainly an improvement. 

elpiuévos (M) is probably a confusion of elpnuévos and 
€ppyiméevos (plrrw), a word which is out of place in the mouth 
of Hermes speaking on behalf of Zeus. In 312 it is used 
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with déyous by Oceanus invidiously of Prom. uttering ‘angry’ 
words: see note ad. loc. 


1032. ev8nyopetv: cf. Numbers xxiii. 19, “‘God is not a 
man that he should lie, neither the son of man that he should 
repent; hath he said, and shall he not do it? or hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good?” 


1036. All through the play the Chorus, though sympathetic, 
discourage Prometheus’ resistance, and rashness of tongue. 
See Intro. p. xxvi. 

hpiv piv: ‘to us, at least.’ For yéy solitariwm see 901. 
The use is fairly common with personal pronouns, esp. éyw 
weév, ‘I for my part.’ 

1040. The anapaests from this line to the end of the play 
mark the growing excitement of the speakers, which cul- 
minates in the catastrophe. Prom. speaks in two systems of 
fourteen lines each; Hermes in two of nine lines. The 
Chorus divide the two pairs of systems. 


eiSdti: cf. 441, and Milt. Par. Lost, vi., ‘So warned he 
them, aware themselves.” Also 277, 393. 


1042. ot8tv deKxés: the Chorus have urged that it is 
disgraceful (alcxp5v) for the wise to err. Prom. retorts that 
there is ‘nothing disgraceful’ in ill-treatment at the hands of 
anenemy. Earlier in the play the ‘ disgrace’ of his punish- 
ment had been the chief sting (see on 97); in this defiant 
outburst, his anger overcomes his shame. 


1043. mpds tatr’: cf. 992. 

Trans., ‘therefore let the forked curl of flame be hurled 
against me, and let the air quiver with thunder and the 
spasm of angry winds. Let the blast rock the earth from its 
foundations to its very roots, and heap high the waves of the 
sea with angry surge, till they mingle with the courses of the 
stars. Let him raise my body and hurl it to black Tartarus 
with the mighty whirlwind of necessity.’ 

1044. dpdykyns: cf. 692. 

Bdorpvxos: for a similar metaphor cf. Ag. 306, ddoyos ué-yav 
miywra: Baechylides, xvii. 56, rupiéOecpay dorparay : Catull. 
lxi. 77, viden ut faces splendidas quatiunt comas. 

1045. épeOiférOw : cf. on 181. 

odakedw: see on 878. 

1047. avrats pltats, radicetus; cf. note on 221. 

mvedpa is subject both to xcpadaivo: and to cuvyyxwoeev. 


1048. kipax7rrA. Both xiua and diddous are the objects of 
ovyxwoeev. Some would omit 7’ and make «dua the subject. 
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For the idea cf. Ov. Met. xi. 497, 


“* Fluctibus erigitur coelumque aequare videtur 
Pontus et inductas aspergine tangere nubes.” 


See below 1088. Cf. Shaks. Temp. Act I., Sc. 2, 


“©... the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek 
Dashes the fire out.” 


1051. pipee: sc. Zeus, who is in the speaker’s thoughts, 
and is easily understood as subject. 


1056. pr od: see on 627. 


tmapatratew : the metaphor is from striking a false note on 
a lyre: cf. Fr. 320, raparaiwy xéduv, for the literal meaning. 
The metaphor in rapaxérrw is different ; see on 581. 

1057. 4 Tot8 edxH: M has 7 7008 edruxH with ef rad? edruyH 
in margin by later hand, which is read by ten mss. Four have 
elra & evrvxf, one, iv Tod adrux}. The text is Winckelman’s 
correction, and seems most probable. Emendations, which 
are very numerous, follow two main lines, guided in one case 
by 7 (for mss. 4), in the other by ef. The question is whether 
% T7008 evruxH preserves a hint of the right reading on e rdd” 
drvxj. On the one side there are Winckelmann’s 7 evx7 of 
the text, Todt’s aty7y, and Dindorf’s 7 rofde rUx7n (‘his state’) 
which supply a subject for é\delre. On the other is Jacob’s 
ei tad” é7’ avxe?, Schoemann’s ei rad’ éravyxe?, and other emen- 
dations more or less likely. On the whole it seems probable 
that eirvxf is due to a variant tix written over evx7 in the 
text of the archetype. The latter word is best suited to the 
context. 


xara: the subject may be either evy7, or, more probably, 
Prometheus. 


1063. &AXAo Te Hover: cf. 522, d\rou Nédyou wéuvnode. 


1065. tapéovpas: properly used of a torrent ‘sweeping 
down trees,’ etc.; cf. Ar. Hq. 526: see L. and 8. s.v._ If this 
metaphor is kept, it must mean ‘in the torrent of your words 
you have swept in a suggestion that I cannot brook.’ Hermes’ 
speeches have been marked by a flood of words as strong as 
those of Prom. Editors generally drop the metaphor, and 
interpret the word to mean ‘drag in sideways,’ e.g. Paley, 
‘you have put in as it were by a side stroke.’ But there is 
no trace of any similar meaning of the word, and it is hard 
to believe that it is here dissociated from the usual meta- 
phorical meaning. 

1068. rots mpodétas: a later Scholiast explains did twa 
*Ipixpdrnv arparnyov. AaBov yap dGpa mpovdwke Tov olketov 
otparov ros évavrios. If there is any particular political 
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allusion, it is probably (as Hermann suggests) to Themis- 
tocles, who, according to Thucydides, was ostracized in 471 B.c., © 
and was at the Persian court about 466 B.c., where he was 
hospitably treated on the strength of his offer to subjugate 
Greece. The date of Themistocles’ ostracism would fall in 
very well with the probable date of this play. 


1070. dmrértuca: the aorist is the same as that so frequent | 
in dialogue, by which an action that has just taken place, | 
but of which the effect is still lasting, is expressed as con- 
tinuing. This is especially common with certain verbs of 
approval and the reverse, e.g. Soph. Aj. émpvec’ épyov: Ar. 
Hq. 696, joOnv areiais, éyéXaca Wodokourtias : Eur. Tro. 713, 
érjves aid®. Hence the use of the aorist of such a word as 
drorriw tends to become the usual idiom. 

1075. ph Shr’: sc. uduynode. 

1078. arépavrov: later Schol. (B. Dindorf) aé:éZ0dov: cf. 153, 
eis drépavtov Tdprapov. Like depos and drépuwy, it combines 
the idea of ‘vastness’ and ‘impossibility of escape.’ The 
fundamental meaning of the word (d- tepaivw) is ‘that which 
cannot be crossed.’ Cf. Ag. 1382, dzre:poy dugiBdXnoTpov: Hum. 
634, €v & drépuove ... Tey. ; 

1079. After this line Hermes leaves the stage. The fata 
of the Chorus is doubtful; see Intro. p. xlvi; and on the 
question of an actual representation of the storm, Intro. p. 
xlvil. 

1083. dukes: cf. Verg. Aen. xii. 672, 

Flammis inter tabulata volutis, } 
“* Ad caelum undabat vortex.” 

1091. Prometheus invokes Earth and Ether to witness his 
ill-treatment, in his last words, as in his opening speech, 
87 f. 

1093. é8uxa: in this word Prometheus, as he disappears, 
sums up his case against the tyranny of Zeus. 

LyTpds oéBas: see on 898; cf. Hum. 885. Prometheus’ last 
words, like his first, are an appeal to the elements. Again, 
as at the beginning, he cries aloud to nature to witness the 
injustice of his fate. 


APPENDIX I. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE IIPOMHOETS ATOMENO®. 


I. 


Arrianus in Periplo Ponti Huxini, p. 19.  Aloxtdos ev 
Tlpounfet Avowévw tiv Paow bpov ris Hipwémrns kai rips ’Aclas 
Toel. éyouor yobv atte oi Tiraves mpds Tov IpounOéa dre 

“Hkowev — — 

Tovs govs &Pdous Tovcde, ILpounbed, 

decmov Te 1a0os 740’ eroWbuevo. 
éreira KaTahéyouow bony xwpay émrhOov 

TH pev Sldusov xPoves Hipwarys 

peyay 70 Actas répuova Paow. 


II. 


Strabo i. p. 33. Otrw ra peonuBpwa mdavra AlOcomlay 
KanetoOar Ta mpds "Qkeavy@. paprupet O€ ra ToLadTa, 8 TE yap 
Alcxvnros év Ipoynbe? 75 Avopévy pyolv otirw 

Powikdreddv 7 éepvOpas lepov 
xedua Paddoons, 

xadkokepauvoy te map’ Oxeav@ 
Aluway Twavtorpbpoyv AlPirwy, 

ly’ 6 mavrémrns “Hts del 

xXpar aOdvaroy kduaroy 0 lrmwy 
Gepuats bdaros 

padaKkod mpoxouts dvamaver. 


III. 


Cicero Quaest. Tusc. ii. 10. Has igitur poenas pendens 
afizus ad Caucasum haec dicit (Prometheus) 
Titanwm suboles, socia nostri sanguinis, 
generata coelo, aspicite religatum asperis 
175 
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vinctumque saxis: navem ut horrisono fréto 

noctem paventes timidi adnectunt navitae ; 

Saturnius me sic infixit Iupiter, 5 
Tovisque numen Mulcibri arcivit manus, 

hos alle cuneos fabrica crudeli inserens 

perrupit artus : qua miser sollertia 

transverberatus castrum hoc Furiarum incolo. 

iam tertio me quoque funesto die IO 
tristt advolatu aduncis lacerans unguibus, 

Iovis satelles pastu dilaniat fero. 

tum tecore opimo farta et satiata affatim 

clangorem fundit vastum, et sublime avolans 

pinnata cauda nostrum adulat sanguinem. 15 
cum vero adesum inflatu renovatum est iecur, 

tum rursus tetros avida se ad pastus refert. 

sic hunc custodem maesti cruciatus alo, 

qui me perennt vivum foedat miseria. 

namque, ut videtis, vinclis constrictus lovis 20 
arcere nequeo diram volucrem a pectore. 

sic me ipse viduus pestes excipio anxias, 

amore mortis terminum anquirens mali : 

sed longe a leto numine aspellor Iovis. 

atque haec vetusta saeclis glomerata horridis 25 
luctifica clades nostro infixa est corpori, 

ex quo liquatae solis ardore excidunt 

guttae quae saxa assidue instillant Caucasi. 


IVs 


Plutarchus Moral. p. 98c. Nov dé odk« dd rixns otdé adro- 
hdrws meplecuey atr@v Kal kparoduev. ddd 6 Ilpounbevs, rouvrécrw 
6 Noyrouds, alrvos, 

"Inrwv bvwv 7’ dxela Kal rav’pwv yovds 
Sods dvrldovda kat movwv éxd€éxropa. 


gr 


Plutarchus Moral. p. 757d. ‘O 8€ “Hpaxdis erepov Oedv 
mapaxaner méhwy émri Tov dSpyw aiperbar 7d Tdtov, ws Aicxvdos 


now 
*Aypeds 5 ’Amd\Xwy d6pOdv lAdvar Bedos. 


a 
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VALE 


Plutarchus in vita Pompeii, p. 619b. IIpds dé TWoumyjov 
Zoxe Todro madety 6 ‘Pwyalwy Shuos «vOds é& adpxis, Omep 6 
Alcxtrov IIpoynbeds rpos tov “Hpakdéa, cwbels ix’ atrod Néywr 

"ExXOpod rarpoés mot Todro pi\rarov Tékvov. 


VII. 


Stephanus Byzant. im “ABio. Aloxtdos re TaBlous dua Tod vy ev 
Avopévy Tpounbet 
"Errecra & Héex! Shor évducwrarov 
* *2 Gravrwv Kat pirokeviraroy, 
TaBlous, iv’ or’ &porpoy otre yarduos 
Téuver OikeXN dpoupay, add’ aiirdomopot 
yvar péporce Blorov &pOovov Bporois. 


VIII. 


Strabo vii. p. 390. Kal Aloxvdos & eudalver cuvynyopav TQ 
TonTyn, pjoas mepl Tay Dkvddv 
"ANN larraxns Bpwrihpes etvoyor UKvOa. 


IX. 


Galenus, vol. v. p. 454, ed. Basil. vol. ix. p. 385. Charter. 
Aoxet prev yap attri (ryv méudiya) éml tis mvojs LopoxdAyjs— 
éyerv—Aloxvros 5é év Lpopnbe? Acopdryn (see on 791) 

EvGeiav Epre rivde* Kal mpwriora meév 
Bopeddas éevs mpos mvods, tv’ evhaBod 
Bpbpov karayifovra, uno avapracy 
Ovoxepépy wéeupiyt cvoTpéyas dgvw.— 
él dé rs pavidos 6 airés pnow év ILpopnOet 
*EéevdaBod 5¢ un ce mpooBddyn ordpa 
méupié* mixpol yap Kov dua fons aruol. 


X. 


Strabo iv. p. 182, 183. Meraédrfs MaccaNlas cal rev éxBodGv 
Tov ‘Podavod medlov éotl rhs Oddarrys diéxov els Exardv oradlous, 
Tocolroy O¢ Tov Sudmerpov, KuKNoTepés TO oXAMa* Kadetrau de 


1 Heer, MsS.; 7éeus, Stanley. 
2 For the lacuna Hermann suggests Bporav. 
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NOBdes dd Tod cupBeBnKdTos. peoTrov yap é€oTt AiOwy xeELpo- 
TANOGY, wmoTwepuKviay éexdvTwv atrols aypworw* ad’ hs Apbova 
voual Bookjuacly eiow, ev wéow & dara cal ddvkldes évioravrat 
kal ddes.—7d pévTou Ovoatodsyntov AlicxUAos KaTapabav 7 map’ 
Gov mapahaBay eis w0Oov ékerémice. pyol yodr Ipoundeds map’ 
atT@ KaOnyovmevos Hpaxdet trav 66@v Tay ard Tod Kavxdoou mpos 
Tas ‘Horeploas 

“Hées 6€ Avybwy els drdpBynrov otparér, 

20 od pdxns, cd@’ oda, kal Oodpos wep ay, 

péuwer” mérpwrat yap ce kal BéAn Nurrew 

évTate’* éhécOar & odrw’ ex yaias NiPov 

é&ers, érrel mas y@pds éore wadOakés. 

ldav & aunxavodvTa o 6 Leds oixrepet, 

vepeday © brocxav vipdds yoyyAwy! wéTpwv 

brdokiov Ojcer xObv’, ots érera od 

Baroy dudcers padlws Alyuy orparov. 


XI. 

Kustathius, p. 600, 48. Zxicuara ydp twa Kal Avoavor, ber 
dpeOvoavo. kara Ilavoaviay “Apeos OUcava, olovet drocxlopara, 
map Aloxvy év Ipounbet Avouévw. Hesychius, ’ApOvcavor: 
amooxnwara kal droBacTHuaTa. “AprOtcavor: Hvloxor. 


XII. 


Bekker’s Antiatticista, i. p. 116, 7. Xepod: 7a wh yewpyou- 
peva, Aloxvdos Ilpounbee. 


XITi. 


Strabo i. p. 43. ‘“Howddou & ov« dv ris alridoauro &yvovav—ove’ 
Aloxvdou kuvoxepddous Kal orepvopOdduous Kat wovouudrous (ioro- 
podvros). The same occurs in vii. p. 299, where év 7G Ipounde? 
is added. 


XIV. 


Schol. on Apollonius iv. 284. Tov “Iorpov dyno éx rav 
‘LirepBopéwy KaragéperOa Kal rv “Puralwy dpav. otirw dé elrev 
dxohovday Aloxytdhy év Avouérw Ipounbe? Aéyovte robro. 


lyoyyt\ov, Porson; crpoyyi\wy, MSS. 


> 
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XV. 


Athenaeus xv. p. 674d. Aicyvdos 8 év T@® Avowévy Tpounbet 
cadds dyolv ore emt typ Tod Tpounbéws rdv orépavov mepirlOemev 
TH Kepady, dvrlrowa Tod éxelvou dec nod. 


XVI. 


Hesychius, Eicag¢dcuara: elomTjuara, dd TOO eloadrévar. 
} omapdypara. Aicxddos TI popne? Avoyévy. 


APPENDIX IL. 


I0’S WANDERINGS. 


A FULL discussion of this vexed question is impossible here 
and also undesirable. If the problem were one that could 
possibly admit of solution by any system of geography known 
to us, it would be necessary to make the attempt. But, as 
it is, there can be no doubt that the world, as known to 
Aeschylus, was more nebulous and amorphous even than 
the familiar orbis terrarum ad mentem Herodoti. Herodotus 
(Bk. iv. 1-45), writing with some show of science, and with 
an intent to impart knowledge, is obscure. Aeschylus, who 
inserts the geographical descriptions from his own love of the 
marvellous and the mysterious, and from a desire to arrest 
the attention and interest of the Athenians, who were always 
eager for fresh knowledge and new ideas, works a floating 
mass of half-known fact and traditional fiction into an account 
that fascinates when read in the spirit in which it was 
written, but which becomes a source of bewilderment and 
irritation to the student who demands geographical accuracy 
and consistency. 

Aeschylus may have seen a rough map, such as Hecataeus 
made, or such as Aristagoras brought to Sparta,! but, as Bun- 
bury? says, ‘‘It is impossible to believe that in this confused 
and unintelligible jumble of names and ideas, Aeschylus had 
the map of Hecataeus, or any other, present to his mind. He 
was evidently familiar with certain geographical names, such 
as the Caucasus and the Cimmerian Bosporus, and introduced 
them in the midst of such as were purely mythical and fabu- 


'Hadt. v. 49, éxwv xdAxeov mivaxa, év TS ys amdons meplodos 
éverérunto Kal Oddacod Te Taoa Kal woTapol mdvTes. 


2 Hist. of Anc. Geog. vol. i. p. 151. 
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lous, without any attempt to combine the whole into any 
intelligible form, or any idea that his hearers would trouble 
themselves to do so.” 

It is perfectly legitimate to go on the assumption that 
Aeschylus is merely focussing vague information and tradi- 
tional lore, bringing Io into contact with diverse places and 
people with which varying legends connected her, and giving 
a description to which scientific criticism was as impossible 
in his day as it is out of place in ours. 

At the same time it seems that the poet had in his mind 
some dim notion of a definite route, which is discernible in 
his account. From the extreme north of Scythia Io is to go 
southwards to the Pontus, which she will cross and then 
pursue her journey in a southerly direction to Arabia and 
the Nile. 

The account consists of four parts: (1) 676-679, Io’s 
account of her start; (2) (a) 708-735, Prometheus’ forecast 
of her future journey as far as the boundary that divides 
Europe and Asia; (b) 790-817, her wanderings then south 
to the Nile; (3) 829-841, the description (given to confirm 
her credence in his prophetic powers) of a part of her journey, 
already accomplished, up to her visit to Scythia ; (4) 845-875, 
a prophecy as to her fate and that of her descendants after 
she has reached Egypt. 

We will take her journey in its natural order, and very 
briefly describe it. Further notes on each place and people 
will be found in the Commentary. 

On leaving Argos Io was driven (676) to the stream of 
Cerchneia and the marsh of Lerna in Argolis. In 829 
Prometheus continues. the narrative, but she is by that time 
in Epirus, amongst the Molossi at Dodona. The natural 
route for her from Argolis to Epirus was, of course, across 
the Isthmus of Corinth.! 

We are not told how she got from the ‘Ionian Sea’ to 


1Bernhard Foss (Monogr. De loco in quo Prom. apud 
Aesch. vinctus sit) represents Io as reaching Epirus by swim- 
ming across the Aegean, traversing Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
Lydia, Mysia, Phrygia, crossing the Thracian Bosporus, and 
journeying westward through Thrace and Macedonia, This 
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Scythia, the scene of Prometheus’ punishment, far up in the 
north on Ocean’s verge, whence the Ocean nymphs, in their 
father’s home, could hear the hammering (see on 2, 284). 


707-735 describe how she will reach the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus (Straits of Kertch). Passing by the nomad Scythians, 
she will skirt the north-east shore of the Pontus, and leaving 
the Chalybes on her left, will reach the Hybristes that flows 
from the Caucasus. This river she will pass at its source, and 
going south will come to the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

Here we see that the nomad Scythians, the Chalybes, the 
Caucasus, are all misplaced, being apparently located by the 
poet to the north-west of the Cimmerian Bosporus. See 
Commentary on each name. 

If the Caucasus be his fixed point, Aeschylus seems to 
think that the Pontus stretched far away east of its real 
position. Possibly he may have been thinking of the Caspian, 
or, if he knew definitely the locality and extent of the Pontus, 
he must be confusing the range of the Caucasus with some 
mountain much further north-west. Probably neither suppo- 
sition is correct and the poet was equally vague about the 
position of both. 


790-815 forecast Io’s route from the Cimmerian Bosporus 
(fpetOpov 790) to the ‘ Ethiopian ’ river, and thence to the Nile. 
On this journey southwards she is told that she will pass the 
Phorcides or Graeae of Cisthene, the Gorgons, the Griffins, 
and the Arimaspi, variously situated in the north and west 
by other writers. See Commentary. 


is an attempt to reconcile Aeschylus’ account in the Swpplices 
(540 ff.) with that in this play, but agreement is obtained only 
by doing violence to the narrative in the Swpplices. For 
there Io is represented as crossing the Thracian Bosporus (or 
perhaps the Hellespont, which was also called Bosporus ; 
see Pers. 722), going through Phrygia, Mysia, Lydia, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and Phoenicia (or Cyprus), and thence to the 
Nile, clearly travelling southwards. It is grotesque to warp 
this into an account of a northerly journey. In the Supplices 
Aeschylus gives an entirely different account from that in 
this play. The explanation of the difference lies in the fact 
that in the Swpplices Aeschylus makes Io cross the Thracian 
Bosporus, and in this play, the Cimmerian. 
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In order to demonstrate another entirely different view of 
this portion of the route, the following extract from Paley is 
given, being part of a note on vedla Kicdjvns: ‘*It is this 
part of the narrative which presents the greatest geographical 
difficulty. Io is to proceed eastward till she comes to Cisthene, 
the daughters of Phorcys, and the Gorgons. Now, all exist- 
ing evidence shows that these must be looked for in the far 
west ; so that we must choose between supposing that a con- 
siderable lacuna exists here, and concluding that the poet 
takes a leap, and leads Io round by a northern track, which, 
as the whole north and west (see Strabo, p. 93 ad jin. and 
p- 294) of Europe was unknown to the Greeks, could not be 
particularly described.” 

Prickard, who takes much the same view, says, on 790: 
“«The intermediate points of the journey (from the Bosporus 
to Canopus) are very obscure. Apparently she is taken first 
to the west of Libya (where the fabulous Cisthene and the 
Gorgons were), perhaps by a northerly and westerly route 
through Central Europe to Spain, and then across the Straits 
of Gibraltar. From the west of Africa she would then go 
across the north of that continent till she struck the Nile. 
We cannot doubt that we have lost some, perhaps a large, 
part of this account.” 

All that can be said with regard to this view is that it 
seems easier, simpler, and more natural to assume, as we have 
done, a vagueness and freedom on the part of the poet in 
dealing with a mixture of half-known fact and fable, than to 
suppose that, between 791 (apds dvrodds rd.) and 793, either 
Aeschylus with one bound leaps from east to west (some go 
as far as to suggest that he had some loose notion of the 
rotundity of the earth, and that by going far enough east Io 
would come to the west), or that there is a long passage lost 
describing the westward journey. 

It should be noticed, moreover, that in the Avéuevos Aeschy- 
lus must certainly have given an account of western peoples 
and places in describing the wanderings of Heracles (cf. Fr. 
x.). This is a strong argument that the poet intended the 
wanderings of Io to be confined to the east. He would hardly 
have covered the same ground twice. 
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CONSPECTUS OF METRES. 


TueE following signs are used in addition to —, ~: 
>, < to denote ‘irrational’ syllables; >, when a long 
has the value of a short, and <, when a short has that 


of a long. = 
'_, to denote the lengthening of a syllable musically beyond 
its proper time value. ‘— is a long, equivalent to — ~. 


~~~, the long syllable, being increased in value by half. 
Thus |— ~ is used to indicate a trochee in a dactylic measure 
that has the musical value of a dactyl. 

—— ~, to denote a ‘cyclic’ dactyl, namely a quick dacty! 
equivalent in value to a trochee. Written musically an 


ordinary dactyl has the value of | ar and a cyclic, the 
© 
value of |% |. 
eee 


—, to denote that the two short syllables are the resolu- 
tion of a long. 

\, \ to denote that the line is ‘catalectic’ or deficient to 
the extent ~ and — respectively; that is to say there is a 
pause of that duration at the end of the line. 

:, to denote ‘anacrusis,’ or that part of the verse that is 
preliminary to the metre proper. 

The use of the above signs may be perhaps illustrated by 
the scansion of some English lines : 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing, 
Toll ye the church bell, sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
184 
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>i >| —~ | —-~ I-A 
we ay | my | ~~ ]-~ 
—~~| —> | —~ I-A 
~i L f[~+| & I-A 
~~ -> | -~ | -H 


Besides the ordinary dactyls, spondees, trochees (chorees), 
tribrachs, and anapaests, the following feet occur in the 
metres of this play: 

Bacchius, ———. This foot is taken by Schmidt and 
others to be — — ~, so that they would scan 115 


Dochmius. Of this foot there are 32 possible forms which 
arise from the resolutions of the long syllables or of irrational 


long syllables. The ordinary form is ~ —— ~ —. 
The following also occur in this play : 
~ tLe ~ SLT Se 
> ZL LY > Z~ — ~ — | ~ lengthened. 


(See note on metre of 573.) 


Tonic a minore, ~~ ——. The various forms of this foot 
are caused by the substitution of irrational syllables, or by 
catalexis. The following variations of the a minore occur in 
this play : 


Choriambus, — — ~ —, which is admitted in Ionic rhythms. 


N.B.—Wherever the strophe and antistrophe do not corre- 
spond, the antistrophic scansion is placed above the strophic. 


115. —~— — | -—— | -— —._ 3 bacchii. 
Wy. Gy ~ = | SS Se = — —. Resolved) cretic and 
dochmius. 


120-127. Anapaestic (anapaests, dactyls, and spendees). 


2 phn 
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128-135 = 143-1 Ionic a minore. 
ee ed 
ee | Sy ae 


~~ -—| ~~ -<1--7 
~ be Saal ~~ 
Vea | ~~ <|--7 
~ ioe ——|-~—=/|>~--— 
~~ <|S~-—|~ + -S1--7 

~ i avy n| ~~ ~-<I--7 

136-142 

ose f ANAPARSTIC. 


159-166 =178-185. TRocHatc(trochees,and resolved trochees) 
and LoGaoeEnpic (cyclic dactyls, trochees, and resolved trochees). 


Panta) WW enisiyt gaat Sah 
SS SS -  e ee 
eae ite se a 
PS Beta Mino 
—~ |——~]| —A 
Se ae gee ee 
re [me 


nS = fs paws 


In 164 dduvarat is Epic scansion. For drapdauvdov (185) see 
Commentary. 


167-177 

186-192 >} ANAPAESTIC. 

277-297 

398-405 = 406-414. Ionic aw minore. 


wee i 


> — | Se Se Se] SS 
A eee ee) eee 
ee en See 
Sr a el 
a as NS CE 


Sa NSF ge, Me et RE 


wwe ee = SS 


SS = |! SS 


In the antistrophe Il. 3, 4 are defective ; see text and notes, 
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415-419 = 420-424. Trocuatc anp LOGAOEDIC. 
Pa » 


~~ ~~ 


ee — > 
SS) Sa eee 
mA see ee 
sco nin) Soe ak 
—~~-| —-~ |“ |=A 
424 435. LoGAoEDIO. 
=k! | ~ | —~ |-~i-A 
~i—~|—~~]| —A 
Si SS —> |—~~Y |-—~wY 
~i—~yl—-~ 1 -A 
>i —~ |-~ | —-~-~ | -—> 
~b ay | —~ j|-~ | AA 
~ | =~ ~ |—-A 
pee Pea a te 
~|—~ |] & |~A 


526-535 = 536-543. 

DacTYLO-EPITRITIC (dactyls, spondees, and long trochees or 
trochaic dactyls ('~~) which combining with a spondee 
make the epitrite). 


~~~ [= $S(=7 


pete Nn Reread 


The fifth line of the antistrophe is defective. The first foot 
of the first line of the antistrophe (~ ~, a pyrrhic) is un- 
metrical ; see Commentary. 


| emit Makar 


Se fF Sl SS | eS NT CE A 


Meee) Astor dso [elton 2 ok, pid 


‘ 
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wae. 


The fifth line of the strophe is defective. éAvyodpaviay and ; 


tcévetpov have Epic scansion. 
561-565. ANAPAESTIC. 
566-574. TrocHaic anD DocHMIAC. 


= iL |—~|—~|-~I1LI<A 
ie 

~p HTL I-A 

= pte lee (ie 


Sp a pee he ee ae 


~_—-—vTe —- Ye ~ — LS Laie Te 


Sf SSS 
The first foot of the ninth line is an irregular dochmius, 
but is admitted by Verrall (Sept., App. I. 118). It can be 
avoided by Hermann’s emendation xvvayet. 


574-588 = 593-608. Documiac, Cretic, TROCHAIC, AND 
Logaorpic. 


\ 


Cy 
af 


In the antistrophe in the seventh line, @oradéos is to be 
scanned by synizesis. Line 9 is defective. 
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687-695. Documrac, Creric, LoGAorDIc, AND TROCHAIC. 


ee ae 
ee 
ae ie 


—>|->|-=I-A 


=~ 


Se [oes 
~ pL I|-~|-~I-~!l 4 I-A 
877-886. ANAPAESTIC. 
887—893 = 894-900. DacryLo-Epirritic. 
~itr- ae —~~|—~~ |—— 
—_—_——_— — [ia pee 
ee ne eee er ee 
Spy | == Jae |-~~- 
WH | —— | LY | —- J-~I-F 
901-906. TrocHatc. 
Ee Ne ee en 
—~|—-~ |-~ | -A 
AE ee 2 
FREES || FRSA SRS SN GRE | RS 
—~|-~|]=~|] 4 I-A 
— | Soy —~ | =A 
—~-|-~ 1} = I-A 


INDEX I. 


GREEK INDEX. 


The numbers refer to lines. 


&yvapmrros, 163. 

del, 937. 

aerxys, 97, 1042. 
&hovpos, 452. 

a0érws, 150. 

aixi{w, 168, 195, 227, 256. 
aimtvetos, 830. 
dioros, 910. 

diotde, 151, 233. 
aixpy, 405. 

dkukus, 547. 

axpayys, 803. 

Greve, 568. 

aAlyKuos, 449. 

GANG... yap, 941. 
ddAdos Te TaVTWs Kal, 636. 
apaptave, 260. 
dudyegs, 692, 1044, 
dy (final), 10, 706, 824. 
"Avaykn, 105, 515. 
avjpOpos, 90. 
avtopar, 700. 
atrapdp.v0os, 185. 
amédidos, 135. 
atrépavros, 1078. 
Grodaktifw, 651. 


amddenos, 904. 

atromtiw, 1071, 

apa, 910. : 
dpa, 735. 

’ApaBla, 420. 3 
&pSis, 880. 

dpOpds, 191. 

apKéw, 621. 

appot, 615. 

appovia, 551. 

px, 940. 

aoxahda, 764. 

arépapvos, 190. 

aripdto, 783. 

aitds, 221, 276, 762, 921, 1047. 
aixéo, 338, 688. 

adeyyns, 115. 

&deros, 666. 

advS.0s, 680. 

axéras, 575. 

&oppos, 1021. 


Bacrate, 887. 
Bla, 12. 


yap (why), 519, 745, 757, 974. 
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yap (elliptic), 43, 983. 


ye 84, 42. 
ye pay, 871. 
yiiv mpd yijs, 682. 


ylyvecke cautdv, 309. 


yvabos, 64, 368, 726. 


Aa, 568. 

Sarre, 899. 
Sadoivds, 1022. 

8 ad, 67, 743. 

& oty, 226, 935. 

Sei oe, 86. 

Sépkopar, 679. 

Séw, 960, 1006. 
SAOev, 202. 
StapelBopar, 385. 
StapplS.os, 556. 

. Stacrrory(fopar, 230. 
Sido-tpodos, 673, 848. 
Sidtopos, 76, 181. 


€vov, 559. 

elev, 36. 
eloouxvéw, 122. 
Awe, 53, 529. 
&rrls, 250. 
épdpov, 848. 
eEapelBopar, 223. 
ekaprdo, 711. 
éraivéw, 340. 
érdpyepos, 499. 
éravptoKw, 27. 
érapaw, 849. 
érraxOAs, 49. 
éemvynPéw, 156. 
émuTuentys. 77. 
émiTéAw, 99. 
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érroukos, 411. 
épyavn, 461. 
épedlfw, 181, 1045. 


{arvpos, 1084. 
{mAso, 330. 


H... 4, 780. 

H yap, 745, 757, 974. 
7 phy, 73, 166, 907. 
4 Tov, 52). 

Avorn Bys, 791. 
Axérns, 575. 


Garacodardayktos, 467. 
QdAmew, 590, 649. 
Oepepdmis, 134. 

Opis, 18, 209, 874. 
Qedtrpotros, 689. 

OHv, 928. 

Onpdopar, 109. 


idtari, 559. 
irda, 365. 
isdveipos, 548. 
icxvalvw, 380. 


Kal’ ASovqy, 261. 
KaSopl{o, 965. 

kat; 253, 930. 

kat... ye, 73, 307, 931. 
kal... 5é, 973. 

kal 8H, 54, 75. 

Kal pav, 459, 1080. 
Kal pay... ye, 982, 985. 
kat por, 271. 

KapTTe yovu, 32, 396. 
kataBarns, 359. 
kataBaopds, 810. 
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kéap, 164, 184, 245, 379, 390, 437. 


KeAatvéBpwtos, 1025. 
Kévtpov, 323, 692. 
Kepaotis, 674. 
Knpdtraktos, 574. 
klvuypa, 158. 

klov, 349. 

«Ato, 448, 866, 977. 
Kowpavéw, 48. 
Kukvdpopdos, 795. 
Ktov, 1022. 


AaBpocropety, 327. 
Aatpela, 966. 
Aelrropar, 857. 
Aevkdrtepos, 993. 
Aewpyds, 5. 

Mav, 1031. 

Noutpdv, 556. 
Awpdw, 27, 376, 654. 


pavriky, 484. 
peyalpw, 626. 

pév, 901, 1036. 

pt; 247, 388, 959. 
pydev, 510, 938. 
pydtv dyav, 72, 327. 
p1) ot, 627, 787, 918, 1056. 
BqTe ye, 631. 
pytpud, 727. 
pvypy, 461. 
povropyrwp, 461. 
pupterts, 94. 

pio, 675. 


vap@nkorAnpwros, 109. 


véos, 35, 96, 149, 310, 942, 955. 


vooos, 597, 632, 924. 
vuKtipovpytos, 861. 


févos, 688. 


otpat, 968. 

otpos, 2, 394. 

otos, 908. 

otorpos, 566. 
olotpéw (-dw), 836. 
oiotpyAatos, 580. 
oietpodlvnros, 589 
dAdryoSpavla, 547. 
d€Umpwpos, 423. 
d—toronos, 674. 
érrdfa, 8. 

dpyn, 80, 315, 378. 
dp0dBovros, 18. 
dpobtvopnatr, 200. 
ovdév, 1013. 

ovK éotiv 8ortis, 292. 
ov pry... ye, 268. 
otte ... re, 172, 244, 260. 


Taddapn, 166. 
mavtTws, 16, 333, 943, 1053. 
tapa-, 113. 
tTapdKorros, 581. 
Tapdopos, 363. 
Twapatratw, 1056. 
Tapacvpw, 1065. 
mapettretv, 131. 
Tarcadevo, 113. 
wéS0r, 272, 749. 
Tmedd{w, 155, 897. 
Tepdw, 792. 

TreKTal oréyar, 709. 
Touktre(uey, 25. 
Topios, 904. 
tmrotatvios, 102. 

mpd, 622. 
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Tpopnbeds, 86. 
Tpoonyopos, 832. 
Tpockvvew, 936. 
tpoccatyvw, 835. 
Tpdoxopa, 846. 
mpovcedéw, 438. 
ampvtavis, 169. 

mroéw, 856. 

muptvoos, 371, 917, 1087. 
mupay, 667. 


padivds, 399. 
pakos, 1023. 
pin, 126, 1089. 
plrte, 312. 
pvOplto, 241. 


caypa, 463. 

aévos, 427. 

oSnpopjtwp, 301. 

ZKvOns, 2. 

codiorys, 62, 944. 

onépos, 871. 

oravevtds, 22. 

orépynfpov, 490. 

cuvacxdddw (-dw), 161, 243, 


ovvOdAtrw, 685. 
ctpBoros, 487. 
cdhayh, 863. 
oaxedos, 878, 1045. 
odpryde, 380. 


dks, 128. 
Teds, 162. 
tyAovpds, 1, 807. 
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tl 8 Syria, 766. 
Tiravls, 874. 
tplawa, 925. 
tprxupta, 1015. 
Tpdxts, 941. 
tbpavvos, 10, 761. 
Tuddv, 354. 


trralOpros, 113. 
trepBadrw, 722, 923. 
trro-, 126, 433, 574, 878. 
tmrlacpa, 1005. 


pépe THS, 545. 
P8dvov exev, 859. 
dotBos, 22. 
dpovpvov, 801. 


xaArdw, 176, 256, 1057. 
XaAuds, 52, 564, 672. 
Xetpato, 563, 838. 
Xetpov, 563, 643. 

xph, 99. 

xpdvos (0), 94, 939. 


Woda, 54. 
WéeAXos, 816. 
pev8ovbipes, 85, 717. 


dpor, 980. 

as, with gen. abs., 760. 
as, omitted in simile, 857. 
as dv, final, 10, 654, 706. 
as =%, 629. 

doe, 452. 


ddedeiv, 342, 


INDEX II. 


ENGLISH INDEX TO INTRODUCTION (Roman 
NumeErRALs), TEXT, AND NOTES. 


Accusative absolute, 648. 

cognate, 389, 591, 903, 912, 
919, 962, 977. 

deictic, 944. 

extent, 682, 708, 836. 

in apposition to sentence, 
563. 

after pass. verb, 362, 761. 

governed by phrase, 903. 

motion to, without prep., 
131, 717, 730, 735, 807, 
811. 

for nominative, 268. 


Adjective, uses of compound, 
109, 147, 428, 516, 580, 861, 
900. 

or participle, predicative, 23, 
277, 393, 441, 1040. 
possessive, formed from pro- 
per names, 578, 590, 619, 
654, 705, 793, 1033. 
verbal, with ace., 904. 
accumulation of, 371. 
transferred use of, in com- 
pound phrase, 1, 110, 112. 
proleptic, 465, 910, 1025. 
Accius, lvi. 


Actors, number of, xxxvii ff., 


xlv. 


Adrasteia, 936. 


Aeschylus and Eleusinian Mys- 


teries, 153. 


and Pythagoras, 459. 
diction, 371, 689, 791. 


Aethiopis, 809. 

Aeolic forms, 269, 710, 916. 
Aetna, 366. Intro. § v. 
Alliteration, 9, 333. 
Amazons, 723. 

Anacronism, 411, 846. 


Anticipated subject, 92, 211, 


304 ff., 475, 643. 


Aorist, idiomatic, 
1070. 


infinitive referring to fut., 


667. 
Arabia, 420. 
Araxes, 717. 
Argos, 814, 860 ff. 
Argus, 567 ff., 680. 
Arimaspi, 804 f. 


Aristophanes’ ridicule of Aesch., 


805, liv. 


Article as demonstrative, 234, 


237, 816. 
with zofoy, 249. 


Assonance, 692, 958, 968. 


Asyndeton, 235, 267, 354, 495, 


870. 
Athena, xii. 
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393, 401, 
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Atlas, 348, 425. 


Augment omitted, 
181, 229, 427. 
Augury, 487 ff. 


117, 135, 


Bibline mountains, 811. 

Birds in augury, 484 ff. 

Bosporus, Cimmerian, 733f., 
90 


Thracian, 733. 
Byron, lix. 


Caesura, 6, 172, 612, 640. 

Canobus, 836. 

Caucasus, 719, xxviii. 

Cerchneia, 676. 

Chalybes, 714 ff., 723. 

Change of construction, 91. 

Chiron, 1027, xxxi. 

Chorus, attitude of, to Prom., 
260, 389, 534, xxii, xxv, 
1, liii. 

Cicero, translation by, 378, 
XVil, xxviiif. 

Cimmerians, 730. 

Cisthene, 793. 


Constructio ad sensum, 131, 145, 
201, 569. 


Cratinus, 793. 
Cratos, 12. 


Cronus, 201, 220, 957. 
curse of, 910. 


Culture-heroes, xii, xix. 


Danaids, 853 ff. 
Date of play, Intro. § V. 
Dative of accompaniment, 221. 
double 55, 861. 
dependent on verbal noun, 
501, 612. 
ethic, 271. 
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of motion, 282, 358, 807. 
of agent, 716. 
for cogn. acc., 384. 


Deponent use of Ist aor. pass., 
3. 


Divination, 484-459. 
Dodona, 658, 830. 


Doric forms (a for 7), 61, 142, 
353, 629, 648, 829, 940, 
1025. 

other, 829. 


Eagle, xxix, 1022. 

Epanaphora, 197. 

Epanalepsis, 576. 

Epaphus, 561, 848, 851. 

Epic words and phrases, 8, 57, 
Nl PPS NB W I eal oisy 77 
548, 626, 689, 706, 777, 
928. 


Etna (see Aetnay. 
Etymologizing, 86, 717. 
Europe, boundary or, 734, 790. 


Fate 49, 514 ff. 

Fennel, 109, xvi. 

Final clause (unfulfilled), 156, 
50. 


with dy 10, 706. 
Fire, origin of, i ff. 
Fire-drill, xiii f. 
Fire, theft of, xv ff. 


Gadfly, 566, 575, 597, 674. 
Gaea, 209, 211, 874. 
Genitive absolute, 861; with 


ws, 760. 
double, 900. 
locative, 714. 
with negat. adj., 416. 
with elroua, 857. 
causal, 397, 
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of definition, 600, 900. 

of price, 961. 
Geography, 420, 793 ff. 
Gorgons, 793, 799, 801. 
Graeae, 794 ff., 801. 
Griffins, 804. 


Hephaestus, 1-80, 366. 

Heracles, 774, xii., xxx. « 

Hermes, 944, xii. 

Hesiod, 74, xv., XVilo tf), XV; 
XXvii. 

Hesione, 559. 

Hope, 250. 

Hybristes, 717. 

Hypallage, 1, 110, 112, 884. 

Hypermnestra, 865. 


Imperatives, rapid sequence of, 
58, 392, 937. 

Infinitive, aor. as fut., 667. 
for imperative, 712. 
epexegetic, 59, 238, 246, 718. 
consecutive, 170, 666. 
for participle with verbs of 

‘knowing,’ etc., 982, 1032. 

To, 561, 574, 608, 736, 792, 

806, 848, xxii. 
introduction of, lii. 
Ionian Sea, 837. 
Ionic forms and words, 53, 122, 
645. 


Lemnus, xvii. 

Lerna, 677. 

Limiting epithet, 803, 1022. 
Locative form, 272, 615. 
Lycophron, lvi. 


Marriage with equals, 887 ff. 
Medical terms, 380, 473, 475 1f., 
499, S78, 


TIPOMHOEY> AEZMOTHE., 


Middle, 43, 230. 
Milton, Samson Ag., 127, 150, 
350, lviii. 
Par. Lost, 181, 221, 350, 351, 
966, 1040, lviii. 
Molossi, 829. 


Necessity, 105, 514 ff. 
Nemesis, Greek fear of, 534, 
936. 


Nile, 809 ff. 
Number, discovery of, 459. 


Oceanus’ home, 284. 
relation to Prom., 330, 333, 
340, 343, li. 
Omens, 487, 490. 


Optative, fut., 668. 
in protasis, 770. 
without dy, 292. 
polite request, 520, 616. 


Oracles, 669, 832. 
Oxymoron, 545, 904. 


Pandora, 250. 

Parataxis, 556, 822. 

Parodies (see Aristophanes, 
Cratinus). 

Phasis, 790. 

Phorcides, 794. 

Pittacus, 887. 

Pluton, 806. 

Poseidon, 925. 

Wea expressing condition, 


prophetic, 171, 211, 513, 525, 
764, 767, 848. 
Pramanthas, xiii. 
Prometheus in art, 74. 
boons to men, 436 ff., xix. 
duration of sufferings, 94. 
his name, 86, xii. f, 


INDEX II. 


stage representation, 74, 
XxXXVii., and § 

his sin, 27, 180, 327, 584, 
Intro. § III. 

his own view of his sin, 266. 

his sufferings, 97, 106. 

his disgrace, 97, 1042. 


his secret, 170, Sih, Seah Gn 


XxX 
his prophetic power, 127,755, 
874. 


his silence, 88, 106, 437. 
his mother, 209, xv. 
origin of myth, ix.-xv. 


myth before Aesch., xv.-xxi. 


cult of, xix. f., xxxv. 
and Zeus, xxi. ff. 


Avépuevos, xxviii. (see App. I.). 
Pronoun, possessive, as obj.- 


gen., 388. 
Proverbial sayings, 


887. 
Pythagoras, 459. 
Repetition, 266. 
Rhea, 837. 


Salmydessus, 726. 
Scene of play, xxviii. f. 
Scythians, nomad, 709. 


Shelley’s Prom. Un., 2, 19, 28, 
792, 


32, 81, 219, 250, 444, 
944, 966, lix. 

Stage, xli. ff. 

Structure of play, xxxvii. ff, 


GLASGOW: PRINTED AT THE 


72, 263, 
275, 309, 323, 327, 473, 
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Style of play, xxxviii. 
Sun, fountains of, 808. 
Subjunctive, deliberative, 780. 


Tanais, 790. 

Themis, 18, 209, 925. 

Themiscyra, 724. 

Themistocles, 1068. 

Thermodon, 723. 

Thetis, marriage of Zeus with, 
170, 766, 980, xxii. 

Titans, xix., 163, 205, 427. 

Trilogy, the, Intro. § IV. 

Typhon, 354, 366. 


Volcanoes, 366. 


Wedding, Greek, 556. 
gifts, 559. 


Willow-wreath, xxxi. 

Winged car, 128, xlvi. 
horse, 284. 

Wreckers, 727. 


Zeugma, 21. 
Zeus, tyranny of, 50, 222, 310, 
324, 736, 910. 


and Fate, 514-522, 551. 

deceived by Prom., xv. f. 

and Prom., xxi. ff. 

newness of power of, xxv. 

harshness of, 34, 162, 186, 
907, 
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